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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE, a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members, has 
since 1874 provided a national forum for social welfare. 

The annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social work 
and allied fields, and between the functional services and the pro- 
fession. 

In addition to the annual forums, the National Conference 
serves as a clearinghouse of basic educational materials for use on 
local, state, national, and international levels. 

The Conference has a comprehensive publications program, and 
provides services to the state and international conferences on social 
welfare. 


Foreword 


‘Conczan FOR HUMAN WELFARE: Unifying Force for Sur- 
vival,” the over-all theme of the 88th Annual Forum, was central 
to the many-faceted deliberations of the meetings held in the hos- 
pitable setting of the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul over 
the period of May 14-19, 1961. The- over-riding concern for the 
enhanced as well as the secure future of civilization which touched 
every session is amply illustrated by the four categories into which 
the papers selected for publication in the official Proceedings nat- 
urally fall: (1) ““Toward the Elimination of Poverty”; (2) “Social 
Work Practice”; (3) “International Social Welfare’; and (4) “Per- 
spectives.” 

Within each of these categories, leaders of government, social 
and medical sciences, social work, and philosophy contributed to 
a Clarification of the nature and scope of the challenges confronting 
the entire field of social welfare, and provided guide lines for 
meeting the challenges through heightened appreciation of the 
commonality of the tasks, clearer identification of specific prob- 
lems, and better understanding of the methods of dealing with 
these. 

Note should be taken that a change in the Federal Administra- 
tion took place just a few months prior to the Conference. The 
Forum welcomed to its platform several leaders representative of 
the change. The provocative challenge to the social welfare field 
to bring zeal as well as skill to the problems of today by the Hon. 
Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, whose presentation is included in these Pro- 
ceedings, was received thoughtfully by the conferees. 

From the opening article on the Forum theme by Mrs. Victor 
Shaw, president of the Conference during the year concluding 
with this Annual Forum, to the concluding analysis of “Obstacles 
to Action for Human Welfare,” by philosopher Charles Frankel, 


viii Foreword 
the papers contained herein represent a choice sampling of the 
scores of statements delivered at the general meetings and in the 
smaller specialized sessions. While these are not the complete 
proceedings, they provide the reader with a substantial under- 
standing of the concerns of the field of social welfare at a particular 
point in history. In addition to the papers contained herein, refer- 
ence is made to three related volumes of selected articles on 
casework, group work, and community organization published 
separately. 

A word of thanks is an inadequate token of deep appreciation 
for the valuable cooperation of the other members of the Editorial 
Committee, Rachel Marks and Joe R. Hoffer, for the able assistance 
of Mrs. Eula B. Wyatt and other members of the Conference staff, 
and for the customary helpful guidance of Mrs. Dorothy M. Swart, 
editor of this volume for Columbia University Press. 


HERBERT MILLMAN 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 
June, 1961 


Message to the Conference 


from PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


I. Is a pleasure to send greetings to those who are attend- 
ing the National Conference on Social Welfare. The Theme of 
your conference, “Concern for Human Welfare—Unifying Force 
for Survival,” is in close accord with the goals of this Administra- 
tion. 

There is a direct relationship between the social and economic 
issues which you will be discussing and the question of survival 
of our democratic ideals and institutions. Your conference is a 
symbol of our national interest in individual welfare as a corner- 
stone of world peace. 

I am particularly pleased to note the emphasis your program 

gives to the vital work of moving forward “toward the Elimination 
of Poverty.” Your series of meetings on this vital subject raises 
the hope of needed progress on this important front. 
_ Over the years, our nation has been indebted to the vision, skill, 
and dedication of its workers in the social welfare field. For this 
service you have earned the respect and warm affection of your 
fellow citizens. 

May your Forum, meeting in these difficult times of international 
crisis, offer significant guideposts to the welfare and peace of free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world. 


National Conference on 


Social Welfare Awards 


Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE AWARDS 
for outstanding contributions in social welfare were presented by 
Mrs. Victor Shaw, President of the Conference, at the General 
Session on Monday evéning, May 15, 1961, in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The recipient was selected by the Executive Committee 
on the basis of nominations received from Conference members, 
the Associate Groups, and State Conferences of Social Work. 

The citation to the recipient was as follows: 


The name “Forand” today immediately brings to mind the two 
major welfare proposals associated with his sponsorship: the Forand 
bill proposing health benefits as a part of the Old Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance system, and the earlier Forand bill for a 
comprehensive plan of welfare benefits and social service. At least 
one of these has become the most widely discussed welfare issue of 
the age as a result of Aime Forand’s pioneering efforts. By coura- 
geously sponsoring legislative proposals in the Congress for innova- 
tions in social security and public welfare in advance of their 
popular acceptance, Mr. Forand precipitated the all-important 
study, discussion, and debate which must precede all major policy 
changes. The effects of his proposals have been felt not only in the 
Congress, but across the nation as well, virtually in every commu- 
nity, in every family. In selecting former Congressman Aime J. 
Forand for the 1961 Conference Award, we wish to honor him and 
express our admiration for him. We especially wish to acknowledge 
for all of social welfare a deep sense of gratitude to him for his 
persistent advocacy of new ways to advance the welfare of people.— 
AIME J. Foranp, former Congressman from Rhode Island, 
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Presidential Address 


by THELMA SHAW 


Any MAN OR WOMAN may well pray for wisdom as we 
gather for the 1961 Conference at a time in history that is both so 
bright with promise and so dark with peril. The very Conference 
theme, “Concern for Human Welfare—Unifying Force for Sur- 
vival,” could be shortened to “Concern for Survival.” But we do 
know that survival should be more than a grim struggle to stay 
alive. And we know that we must build courageously, not unmind- 
ful of the perils, but with faith in the promise. 

When I dipped into the Proceedings of other meetings that the 
National Conference has held in the Twin Cities during the past 
seventy-five years, I found a sense of continuity, of ongoing pur- 
pose, of common cause. Here was a strong undercurrent of religious 
faith. These people—not just the churchmen, but everybody— 
seemed to be sure that they were doing God’s work. They did not 
brag about it, but neither did they hesitate to mention it, or to 
ask for God’s unceasing guidance. And considering how many 
social agencies, hospitals, schools, children’s homes, and missions 
had been created and fostered by the faith and work of the churches, 
it was appropriate for social work to acknowledge its great inherit- 
ance and to expect from it an endless source of power. 

In 1886 this organization, then called the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, met in its thirteenth annual session 
at St. Paul. There were 484 members present. The opening session 
was held in the state Capitol, and the Governor, the Mayor, and the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce all gave courtly welcome 
to the Conference in its first visit to “this terra incognita christened 
the Northwest.” There was also a speech by a former President of 
the United States, the Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 
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If you think that the idea of preventive social work originated 
in the New York School of Social Work, think again! The President 
of the Conference, the Hon. William Howard Neff, of Cincinnati, 
pointed out that: 


Prevention is better and more satisfactory than cure, but its full 
work can only be accomplished among the young. . . . No one is 
satisfied with the mere administration of relief. Our province is to 
search deeper for the cause. . . . Pauperism is not a plant of Ameri- 
can growth. . . . We must extirpate it,—not by cruelty, but by kind- 
ness .. .} 

Philosophy has brought to bear upon this social problem its great- 
est power; experience has guided the solution, religion has touched 
and illumined it with heavenly grace, and woman, with gentle hand 
and sympathetic power has, with her tender ministrations, relieved 
the suffering form and aching heart.” 


In general, the President’s address provided background for 
the papers that were to be read and discussed in subsequent meet- 
ings. Subjects included: treatment of the “insane, feeble-minded 
and idiotic’; provision for the deaf and the blind; reform for poor- 


houses, jails, and reformatories; immigration and migration; the 
cause of “trampery”; the construction of hospitals for the sick; 
kindergartens and their bearing on the prevention of crime; pre- 
ventive work among children; and the causes of pauperism and 
crime. 

Clara Barton was present at the Conference, bringing with her a 
twelve-bed portable hospital designed for use on the battlefield. 
Other dignitaries included rabbis, bishops, senators, representa- 
tives, lawyers, doctors, educators, and—a nice Western touch—a 
body of twenty sheriffs from the state of Minnesota. 

Though much of the material and verbalization may seem quaint 
in 1961, we are still saying many of the same things about the same 
problems that were recorded in 1886. For example, there was a 
dissertation on qualifications for board membership that would 
be valid today: 

1Hon. William Howard Neff, “Address of the President,” in Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1886 (Boston: Press of Geo. H. 


Ellis, 1886), pp. 15, 17, 18. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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[There is] the inestimable value of warring opinions and the coming 
together of different temperaments. The first requirement is for per- 
sons of independent character and strong convictions . . . there is no 
place for the merely pugnacious and combative. 

Neither can those whose ideas run in well-worn traditional ruts be 
made highly useful. Hobby riders should also be avoided. . . . Nei- 
ther cranks nor bigots are wanted. With independent intellectual 
convictions, honest differences of opinion must be tolerated, and dis- 
cussion allowed to harmonize conflicting views. Two classes of persons 
must be left off,—the one who is always right and knows it to be so; 
and the one who never has an opinion on any question. 

. . . Sympathy for the erring and unfortunate is the first requisite, 
yet it must be balanced by a sound judgment and an intelligent com- 
prehension of its true place. Philanthropy, but not sentimentality, 
must furnish the motive power. Men and women of broad views, who 
can apprehend the correlation that pervades all departments of their 
works should be chosen. 

Again, good solid common sense must be the base rock upon which 
to build. . . . Never let political services be rewarded by an appoint- 
ment on a State Board, and, as a rule, shun all who seek the place.’ 


Proponents of the rotation of board members might lift an eye- 
brow at this last admonition: “Once organized, make no changes, 
except for greater fitness or for unfitness. . . . The State cannot 
afford to take the risk of supplanting an experienced member by 
the appointment of an untried one.” ¢ 

Another 1886 observation about boards is also perennial: 


Whether . . . Boards shall be simply advisory or possess authority to 
make and enforce rules and regulations . . . has been heretofore dis- 
cussed in this National Conference. The general sentiment has seemed 
to be that they should have little authority except to scold... . 

. . . the great usefulness of a... Board, when properly consti- 
tuted, resides in the moral power it exercises rather than in any 
authority conferred by law. It stands as the representative of all the 


people.5 
Have we gone much beyond these concepts in 1961? 
Indeed, in this 1886 Conference record I found advance notice 
of problems that, under new names, are still with us today. One 
*H. H. Giles, “Report of the Committee on State Boards of Charities,” ibid., pp. 


24-25. 


‘ Ibid., p. 25. *Ibid., p. 23. 
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speaker pointed to four “‘preeminent characteristics” of the times. 
First, the invention of labor-saving machinery which has changed 
not only the appearance of the world, but also the relations of man 
to man. (We might call it “the effects of automation on modern 
civilization.”) Second, the tendency toward an aggregation of pop- 
ulations in great centers. (This would surely be renamed “‘the 
urbanization of America,” or “the hard-core city and suburban 
sprawl.”’) 

The third problem listed in 1886 was that of the aggregation 
of capital in the hands of large and wealthy corporations. (We have 
a slightly different viewpoint today. Our problem is simply how 
to get more money out of the wealthy corporations and founda- 
tions.) The fourth problem was the emancipation of women. We 
know this problem very well. We may call it “women in the labor 
market,” or simply, “what in the world to do with volunteers.” 
The 1886 speaker seemed to approve of women in social welfare. 
He declared: “I would give more for the opinion of some good 
motherly women as to the best methods of meeting some of these 
evils than for all the learned papers read before this Conference 
by learned men who think they understand it all.” ® He later tried 
to redeem himself in the eyes of the learned men present by con- 
fessing: “I do believe that there is such a thing as scientific inquiry 
and investigation; only I do not think we should call scientific 
that which is not.” To which today’s social researchers will add, 
“Amen!” 7 

Another gentleman spoke what seemed to me a profound and 
ageless truth when he defined the role of the Conference itself: 
“The Conference is yeast, not bread. Its value lies in the thought 
ferment it occasions on great questions of charitable work.” ® 

The 34th Annual Session was held in Minneapolis in 1907. 
Registrations had gone up from 400 to 744, with 40 states 
represented. Many of the problems of 1886 were still important 
issues. Twenty-four years later, in 1931, the Conference again met 

*Fred H. Wines, “Report of the Committee on Causes of Pauperism and Crime,” 
ibid., p. 213. 


7 Ibid. 
* Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., ibid., p. 439. 
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in Minneapolis. The Proceedings suggest that now social work 
was really beginning to hit its stride. The President, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, of Harvard University, spoke on “Treatment in Social 
Case Work and the Need of Criteria and of Tests of Its Success or 
Failure.” 

The names of such persons as Katharine Lenroot, Charles Still- 
man, C. M. Bookman, Bradley Buell, Margaret Rich, Joanna Col- 
cord, Dorothy Kahn, Paul Douglas, Pierce Atwater, Edith Abbott, 
Shelby Harrison, Linton Swift, David Holbrook, Karl de Schwei- 
nitz, Eduard Lindeman, Howard Knight, and many others some- 
how transmitted a vital sense of history. 

The effects of the great depression were evident. Voluntary 
agencies sagged under overwhelming case loads, and public pro- 
grams were stepping in to help. Dr. Cabot appealed to social work 
to measure, evaluate, estimate, and appraise results of social serv- 
ice, particularly in view of the fact that since 1923 he had sensed 
in the Conference, he said, ‘an uncomfortable awareness that we 
do not know our results, though we tell the public that they are 
good.” ® 

Michael Davis talked prophetically about the rising costs of medi- 
cal care. Other voices were raised for and against what was called 
“the drift to public relief.” One said: 


My friends, the time has come when you and I, who are so closely in 
touch with the tragedies of unemployment—the tragedies of despair 
arising from still other causes—must articulate the needs of those 
under our care. Unless we do so, millions of men and women and 
children, who look to us for such articulation, will, in the classic 
words of Job, say to us: “Sorry comforters are ye all. When will your 
windy words have an end?” 1° 


As I looked through the Proceedings of other years I found that 
these precious volumes have, in truth, provided since 1874 an in- 
valuable cumulative record of the history of social welfare in our 
country. Each year’s volume is a reflection of our concern for human 
welfare as it progressed from identification of social problems, 

* Richard C. Cabot, M.D., “Treatment in Social Casework ... ,” in Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1931 (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1931), Pp. 10. 
1 Jacob Billikopf, “What Have We Learned about Unemployment?” ibid., p. 50. 
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their causes and solutions, through a maze of techniques and 
methods, theory and practice, agencies and auspices, coverage and 
services, experiments and programs, disciplines and professions, 
organizations and institutions, relationships and philosophies, con- 
cepts and images, individuals and groups, national and world 
crises, to this space age whose complexities seem to defy the com- 
bined resources of all organizations, professions, and, indeed, na- 
tions. 

Certainly they defy my own personal resources both of wisdom 
and of prophecy. So I did what any sensible volunteer ought to do 
—I looked around for help. I wrote to a cross section of people 
whom I know and respect, asking them to comment on what seemed 
to them to be the most significant events, trends, and developments 
in social welfare since the 1960 Annual Forum. These people are 
leaders in health, education, recreation, voluntary and public wel- 
fare; I included some journalists, too, some physical and social 
planners, churchmen, and outstanding, active volunteers in many 
fields. As I studied the answers, they began to fall into a sort of pat- 
tern, in which one could pick out recurring designs and colors. 

One year is usually not long enough to mark any startling changes 
in health and welfare programs. But if there is one thing that can 
step up the tempo it is a change of Administration in Washington. 
The priority program of the new Administration under President 
John F. Kennedy is of major importance to the whole field of 
human welfare, including social work, for almost every measure 
in the announced program is a challenge to that field. Not a new 
challenge, to be sure, for a number of the issues represent “long 
unfinished business” for social work and for the nation. Indeed, 
I have thought more than once that if all the wisdom and the 
humanity and the statesmanship I found in the Conference Pro- 
ceedings had found their way into the conscience of the American 
people, instead of being bound into volumes, we would not be 
struggling toward a New Frontier—we would be there! 

In spite of our so-called “‘affluent” society, for instance, the 
number of unemployed people reached, in January, 1961, 5.4 
million, the largest number since the Second World War. Exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation benefits and inclusion of 
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children of the unemployed in the Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) program were proposed, and these temporary measures 
have now been enacted. Other measures of an emergency (and 
some say piecemeal) nature have been proposed. The current re- 
cession points up weaknesses in our social security programs which 
we continue to overlook in times of prosperity. For example, the 
lack of a decent General Assistance program, so essential in meeting 
some of the unpredictable consequences of our economy and of our 
categorical assistance programs; the lack of comprehensive protec- 
tion against health hazards; the continued existence of restrictive 
residence laws in the face of an increasingly mobile population; 
inadequate grants for child welfare services—these and other lacks 
can bring disaster to families of modest or low income. 

However, the remedy for poverty is not to be found solely in 
programs of income maintenance, basic as they are. Skilled con- 
structive and preventive services, along with adequate material 
assistance, can rehabilitate individuals, strengthen families, and 
guide them to self-support. But, clearly, we are doing a far from 
satisfactory job even with the resources at hand. There have been 
some encouraging breakthroughs in the improvement of social 
services for such special groups as the aging and mentally retarded 
children; but of grave concern is the slight effort that has been 
made in the states to provide social services for their assistance 
case loads. We seem unwilling to admit that such services deserve 
appropriations and budgets in their own right. Instead, they are 
still concealed somewhere in that vast, vague item called “‘adminis- 
trative costs.” Even in the one area where we admit that service 
is the major function—the child welfare services—our performance 
in the past twenty-five years is nothing to boast about. Approxi- 
mately half the counties in the nation and a quarter of a million 
children do not have the services of a full-time child welfare worker! 

The country has been deeply cons¢ious of developments in ADC, 
and it is imperative that we come to closer grips with the difficulties. 
Recent studies underline the great need for social services in this 
program, both from voluntary and from governmental community 
agencies. If problems are to be dealt with effectively, the right kind 
of service should be available at the right time and in the right 
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amount. When one service is completely isolated or breaks down, 
it affects adversely the results of others. 

The Social Security Administration research and demonstra- 
tion grant program is at last under way, with an appropriation of 
$350,000 for 1961. Considering the $5 million authorized in 1956 
for annual research into the causes of dependency and family break- 
down, that $350,000 seems little and late. But it does represent 
a beginning that should lead to an expansion of badly needed 
knowledge. 

You will, of course, recall the extensive findings and recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance and 
the Advisory Council on Child Welfare. These reports are of tre- 
mendous importance and deserve careful consideration, constant 
reiteration, and concerted action by groups, agencies, and the gen- 
eral public. 

The President’s Task Force on Health and Welfare has raised 
controversial issues in public welfare structure. There is a growing 
demand for a review and evaluation of the function and organiza- 
tion of certain programs. For example, one point of view holds 
that if there were a closer tie between the programs administered 
by the Children’s Bureau and those under the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the result would be a program of assistance, and services 
would combine more coverage with better quality of service both 
for children and for families. There are others, of course, who 
believe that such a plan would threaten the caliber of child wel- 
fare personnel and traditional standards and programs long a hall- 
mark of the Children’s Bureau. Without prejudice, it would seem 
a matter of common sense, after twenty-five years of experience 
under the Social Security Act, to take a fresh look at the way we 
have structured our services. 

But even fresh looks at structures and programs will not do much 
good unless we have competent social workers to carry out the 
programs. The statistics are rather startling. Right now, only 18 
percent of the people in social work positions have had any training 
in the field; in 1950, 23 percent had some training. The growing 
shortage in both voluntary and governmental agencies is crucial. 
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The Federal Government is generous in making funds available 
to states for social work training, yet twenty-one states have shown 
no interest. 

Suggestions for lessening the dilemma include: more accent on 
the generalist than on the specialist; group-centered interviewing 
and treatment; and, as one respondent expressed it, “using more 
group work in the so-called casework agencies and more casework 
in the so-called group work agencies. . . . Some years ago many 
thought that never the twain shall meet. Well, they certainly 
haven’t met yet, but they are definitely looking each other over. 
Perhaps in another 25 or go years!” 

There has been an upward surge in salaries, and the law of de- 
mand-supply continues to build pressure toward an upward trend. 
Some changes in the classifications of jobs in social work and the 
establishment of a “subprofessional” group are rumored. So is a 
national effort to adopt a shorter-term training program specifically 
geared to public welfare workers. 

It is jolting to discover that whenever the question of personnel 
shortages comes up, there is a plea to reassess the professional's 
job in relation to his skills, but hardly ever a mention of the po- 
tentialities of volunteers. I was encouraged by the institute planned 
around the theme of “Strengthening Public Welfare Services 
through the Use of Volunteers,” sponsored by the American Public 
Welfare Association. The possibility that a large national casework 
association will undertake a serious reevaluation of the work of 
the service volunteer is another hopeful sign. 

These ideas and others certainly are worth pursuing. There are 
many studies of automation in industrial and business firms, and 
of how it has increased unemployment. But let us not forget that 
automation has also meant new leisure time for some people, par- 
ticularly in the so-called “blue-collar” group. I am told that more 
and more volunteers are coming frqm this segment of society. At 
the same time, a valuable reservoir from which we have traditionally 
drawn volunteers shows signs of evaporation as more and more 
homemakers enter, or return to, business and professional jobs 
in order to educate their children or to help keep up the mortgage 
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payments on their suburban homes. Some agencies report a steady 
loss of board and committee members because they live too far out 
in the country, or are tied down by big families. 

I do not like to classify volunteers according to their collars. I 
am for volunteers, providing there is something of value above 
the neckline. The plain truth is that social welfare needs everybody! 
Yet the old stereotype of the volunteer still persists and makes it 
difficult for the professional to evaluate either the motives or the 
potential of laymen or to recognize the contribution of other than 
professional skills and knowledge to the helping process. There 
is still prevalent the notion that it is “unprofessional” and lowers 
“standards” of service to use volunteers. This fallacy usually stems 
from the lack of clearly defined roles, an understanding of where 
authority lies. Failure to share some of the basic social work phi- 
losophy and learning with laymen makes working toward mutually 
held goals difficult, if not impossible. In the meantime, social work 
keeps pleading for more and more people to give more and more 
money to hire more and more staff to give more and more service. 
Someday a critical public is going to start asking some sharp ques- 
tions: What are you doing with the staff you already have? What 
about all those volunteers you brag about? Are they people, or 
problems, or just pets? If they are people, why not put them to work? 
In the growth of professional specialization, let us never forget that 
the gift of self is in itself a specialty. 

We hear a great deal about the importance of creating an “image” 
of any organization we would promote or any product we would 
put on the market. Everything must have an image, be it a washing 
machine, a United Fund, or American foreign policy. There are 
two images before the public eye that I find twisted and repulsive. 
One is that of the typical social work layman as a rich, reactionary, 
paternalistic, and condescending fool, dominated by a desire for 
community status or economic gain, who hedges himself with 
sophistry against the bitter truth that Lazarus, the beggar, still 
sits at his gate begging for the crumbs that fall from his prodigal 
table. 

The other image is that of the social worker as a radical, in- 
scrutable theorist, a mad apostle bent on social change merely for 
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change’s sake, who constantly points the finger of scorn at the 
shortcomings of other people, particularly at those outside his 
own professional circle, and who considers himself the sole and 
arbitrary custodian of human welfare. 

Laymen and professionals might better level their hammers 
against those two distorted images instead of against each other. 
Rather than building up more walls of separation, we would do 
well to build more bridges for integrated communication and the 
traffic of mutual confidence and shared devotion to a common task. 

I still believe that social workers must share more deliberately 
with volunteers the new knowledge of social science and human 
relations, if democratic goals are to be achieved. Eduard Lindeman 
said at the 1948 Conference: 

. when science is called upon to serve a democratic people by 
means of technical skills, the carriers of these skills cannot continue 
to operate as authoritarians. They too must become democratized. 
But the process does not end here: the agencies and institutions which 
employ skilled personnel must also be brought within the pattern of 
democracy. This democratizing process can become effective only when 
technicians march forward to their tasks with citizens at their side.1 

Dr. Lindeman was a great champion of the volunteer. You may 
remember a study he once directed on what makes volunteers vol- 
unteer. I know well what started me. I attended a Junior League 
Conference at Toronto in 1934, and for the first time in my life 
I heard a social worker speak. That social worker was David C. 
Adie, the New York Commissioner of Public Welfare, and he spoke 
on “The Effect of Social Change on Individual Relationships.” 

I wonder how many social work voices as eloquent as those of a 
Lindeman or an Adie are being raised today to kindle the imagina- 
tion of people and to harness latent idealism to useful social pur- 
poses? Many of the voices I hear are making rather bitter speeches 
referring darkly to “community power structures,” and debating 
the question of whether the self-image of social work is to be “‘pro- 
fessionally powered or society led.” Does it have to be either—or? 

Now I heartily believe in the efforts of the profession to make the 

“Eduard C. Lindeman, “Democracy and Social Work,” in Proceedings of the 


National Conference of Social Work, 1948 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
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voice of social work heeded in the development of social attitudes 
and social policies. I have no patience with the type of individual 
or civic group which, through hidebound conservatism, arrogance, 
or selfishness, uses its influence to obstruct progress toward desirable 
health and welfare goals. I know that their use of the power bloc 
tempts social work to organize and to use a similar power structure 
of its own. But is concentration on fighting fire with fire really a 
good social work technique? The danger is that the smoke from 
the double blaze will succeed only in suffocating mutual under- 
standing. 

What I am trying to say as a layman was said much better by a 
professional, Nathaniel Cohen, at the 1960 International Confer- 
ence of Social Work. His subject was “The Social Worker’s Re- 
sponsibility to the Individual and to Society,” and he said: “The 
big problem in social work today is not to place one view against 
the other but rather to integrate them into a total and meaningful 
approach that can contribute to a more successful pattern for inter- 
vening in social problems and moving closer to a concept of pre- 
vention.” 

Obviously, power structures cause miserable and devastating 
situations. Yet, in the human scheme of things, power structures 
will doubtless always have to be reckoned with. But in the battle of 
the social work profession for professional status, there is an equal 
responsibility to the ultimate goal of social welfare, namely, con- 
cern for all kinds of people and how they fare, as our communities, 
nation, and world develop and change. There is the responsibility 
for strengthening the human values of society, and their survival is 
of transcendent importance. Nothing is clearer than the need for 
forces within and without social welfare to work together. 

Of course, the social work image means one thing to the profes- 
sion and something else to the community and the world at large. 
Nevertheless, it is true that we become what we are. I hope that 
social workers will not continue to feel “plagued in their develop- 
ment as members of a profession” because their sense of dedication 
to a cause is, to a degree, shared by all men and women of good will. 
Neither splendid isolation nor overemphasis on specialization will 
increase for long the status and prestige of any profession. Even 
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some members of that stronghold of specialization, the medical 
profession, realize that this course has perils. 

Great leaders in any phase of life are bound to be committed to a 
cause but the truly great are mindful of a broad, shared and ra- 
tional approach. I am quite sure that these leaders will, on occa- 
sions, justifiably use various aspects of power structures and all the 
powerful allies they can muster. But there is a constructive use of 
power and allies that does not bypass the democratic process in 
favor of the dubious art of manipulation. 

The pendulum swings to and fro in social welfare, as in any other 
endeavor. For example, the term “do-gooder”’ has lately become a 
label of opprobrium. Nevertheless, I hope that neither professional 
nor lay workers will swing completely from the “do-good” ap- 
proach to that of “get-things-done-and-never-mind-how.” Concern 
for human values is equally valid and necessary when dealing with 
individuals, professions, groups, and communities. 

I have great concern about how little we really know about the 
whole process of community organization. We spend millions of 
dollars on White House conferences on children and youth and the 
aging, on state welfare conferences, and on hundreds of others; on 
councils, committees, projects, and experiments. We preach the 
necessity for the over-all community point of view rather than the 
agency point of view; the advantage of planning at all levels; the 
monstrous waste in duplication of services; the lack of public ac- 
ceptance, and so on and so on. Yet I know of no basic research in 
community organization being done on a scale commensurate with 
the opportunity and the need. 

We are only beginning to realize the extent of the revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in the health and welfare field during 
recent years. We can be sure that more changes lie ahead, particu- 
larly in the area of voluntary-public relationships. We have long 
since accepted the fact that governmental agencies are, and will 
continue to be, the main channel for meeting human needs. But 
we also feel strongly that voluntary agencies still have an important 
role to play in areas where they have special skills and about 
which they have strong convictions. 

No one can fail to note that as governmental health and welfare 
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programs have become more generally accepted and more compe- 
tent, they have taken on a wide variety of services that parallel 
those of voluntary agencies. Sometimes they perform them better. 
All this is happening at a time when rising costs and the competi- 
tion for the voluntary dollar keep paring down voluntary budgets 
to a point where programs can barely maintain their status quo, let 
alone experiment or expand. Many voluntary agencies are, indeed, 
glad to accept tax money to perform certain essential or desirable 
services at the request of governmental agencies. In this connec- 
tion, absence of clear-cut policy lines and definitions of function 
and relationship have resulted in a restiveness among the voluntary 
agencies and great confusion in the mind of the public. 

In short, the distinctive image of the voluntary agency is becom- 
ing blurred. This is dangerous. There should be no question of the 
continuing need for voluntary welfare programs that are truly 
flexible and sensitive to the local scene. It is well to remember that 
“‘when, in any society there is no longer a vital function to be per- 
formed by private institutions and agencies, democracy itself will 
have been liquidated.” 1” 

One outstanding leader in public welfare states: “I am impressed 
with the growing tendency for public and private agencies to work 
in unison and to recognize the community need for both.” These 
are cheering and optimistic words. But even granting the need, 
which we certainly do, there is still some rather harsh evidence that 
unison is lacking, not only between public and voluntary agencies, 
but in the ranks of the voluntary agencies themselves. A founda- 
tion-sponsored national study of health and welfare services has 
already discovered that among some of the highly specialized vol- 
untary agencies there is widespread duplication of effort, bitter 
competition for the contributor’s dollar, bad fiscal management, 
and often a stubborn refusal to join in cooperative efforts. Some- 
times there is indifference to the obligation to give an honest ac- 
counting of the public’s investment in them. In this critical period, 
when so many people seem so ready to say, “Let the government do 
it all,” even one example of an irresponsible and uncooperative 
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attitude among our voluntary agencies is one too many and ad- 
versely affects all of social welfare. The public is not too well in- 
formed or too concerned about auspices of programs. It is con- 
cerned about services and results. Both governmental and volun- 
tary agencies should hasten a critical examination of their function 
and operation to the end that more expeditious use of services and 
better public understanding of goals may eventuate. 

Many of our failures in promoting human welfare are failures to 
make better use of what we already know about helping all kinds 
of people learn why and how they should work together. We 
stumble along in the direction of strategic planning and coordina- 
tion of effort. We search for new resources and usually we find rays 
of hope to keep us going. In the face of colossal waste and over- 
whelming need this is not enough. 

Almost everything we are trying to do in social welfare depends 
upon some aspect of community organization. Many of our present 
national dilemmas are due to lack of planning, either at the incep- 
tion of programs or during their progress. The breakdown of com- 
munication, the mix-ups in relationships, the bad habit of waiting 
until a dire emergency forces us to take long overdue action—the 
whole process of getting things done together with wide citizen 
participation in the doing—all these are part and parcel of com- 
munity organization. Why, then, do we so often treat it like an un- 
wanted child? Are we really willing to let it be adopted and 
cherished as their own by united funds and councils exclusively? 
I believe they would be the first to say that help is needed. 

“Born in this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard 
and bitter peace, product of an ancient heritage,” 4° the young peo- 
ple of our country through their spontaneous and refreshing re- 
sponse to the ideals of the Peace Corps appear to have a joyous sense 
of their talents and an expectant exhilaration at the prospect of 
putting them to positive use as a large part of their reward for serv- 
ice. One cannot help wondering, a little wistfully, even a little 
enviously, where these young people were when the recruiter from 
the schools of social work came to their campuses. Could it be that 
he did not make the challenge big enough? Is the promise of salary 
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and security in known fields less stimulating than the unknown? 
Is giving instead of getting a consideration? Anyhow, the response 
to the Peace Corps is electrifying, and we can be glad and proud 
that it is so. 

To be sure, there are hazards in the program unless it is well and 
carefully carried out. I am sure that members of the Peace Corps 
will need many lessons in community organization techniques as 
they work with people in faraway lands. We hope that more atten- 
tion will be given to the contribution that social work can make to 
the program than has been thus far evident. We hope also that the 
ideals and goals of the Peace Corps will carry over into concern for 
our own domestic needs and problems. 

It has been charged that our goals have long been material ones 
and that we are now suddenly aware of the necessity for a stronger 
moral fiber and a stiffer spiritual spine. Therefore, we need to 
redefine our goals and rally our people to act more responsibly 
and confidently. For once again our nation faces a stern test, under 
a new menace of mass destruction that diverts our major efforts 
away from human welfare—the real measure of men’s progress— 
and threatens the survival of man himself. Unfortunately, it usually 
takes a disaster to make the need for unity manifest. Today, a dis- 
aster can mean the end of the human community. 

There are many choices we can still make. The conflicts embroil- 
ing us are not solely ideological or political. They are personal, 
transcendent, involving our relationships with each other all the 
way from our own hearthstone and community to the far-flung 
human family as a whole. 

These conflicts can be resolved! But we dare not act as though 
we were a stray species of man, born for the crisis of the moment 
and living on the brittle edge of time. We will be alert to the dan- 
gers on the horizon, but we will also do what needs to be done here 
and now. 

Concern for human welfare is the very basis of our country’s 
faith and aspiration. The survival of our free society depends on 
the extent to which its citizens share that concern. True concern 
is more than a sentimental emotion; it implies action, simultaneous 
action along many fronts. It means unity of purpose and convic- 
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tion; it calls for the dedication of all that we have to give—our 
resources, our energy, our knowledge and moral imagination, and 
our compassion for each other. 

I have no idea what social work or the world will be like in the 
year 2036. Will mankind be coexisting? Will mankind be existing? 
Will the dark races be free in deepest Africa? In deepest South? 
In farthest North? Are there Travelers’ Aid booths on the moon as 
yet? What is Venus really like? A superworld—or just a lot more 
of Texas or West Virginia? 

Enough of fantasy. I do not even know whether the inquiring 
browser through our Proceedings seventy-five years hence will view 
what we do and say here with admiration, with pity, or just with 
an amused smile at our quaint heritage. But I firmly believe that he 
must be struck by these points about social work in 1961: 

First, social welfare ferment was still at work. Ferment—a living 
organism, seething, bubbling, moving. Ferment, that just has to 
rise and penetrate and change everything it touches. Ferment in 
the minds of both career and volunteer social workers, restless, dis- 
satisfied, impatient with things as they are only because they want 
so much for humanity, and aim too high, and sometimes seem to 
fall so short. But even in failure there is refusal to acknowledge de- 
feat because they are confident that their intellectual and moral 
equipment, their unconquerable hope and faith, will ultimately 
achieve the reality of the ideal. 

Second, I hope that the inquiring mind of 2036 will find faith 
spread for all to see on the record of 1961. Faith in our cause be- 
cause we believe ourselves to be furthering God’s intentions for 
mankind. I just do not see how we can keep going otherwise. The 
service motive is not enough, by itself. Even that shining word 
“service” is getting tarnished. Every bank, every dry cleaner, every 
trucking company, every television repair shop offers service— 
prompt service, courteous service, efficient service, and, of course, 
friendly service. I am afraid that even service to human beings is 
not compelling enough to keep us going. Ideals of serving people 
change and shift with the demands of the time. Orphan homes 
yesterday, foster care today. Pity for the incurables yesterday, re- 
habilitation for the handicapped today. Urban renewal today— 
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what is ahead tomorrow? What piece of legislation, noble though 
its intent may be, can command our full faith as a solution to the 
problems of people. Civil rights? Full employment? Minimum 
wage? Aid to depressed areas? Medical care for the aged? Federal 
aid to education? Better health and recreation for all? Yes, they are 
the best to date, but what about tomorrow? I think we shall know 
nothing but confusion, doubt, fury, and frustration unless we stand 
on the steady platform of faith in the eternal that goes beyond trust 
in the temporary. And that means, it seems to me, having faith that 
God knows that his people need decent homes to live in, food to eat, 
work to do, rewards for their labors, health for their bodies, light 
for their minds, and joy for their hearts. It means knowing that, 
for the most part, God chooses to work through people rather than 
through miracles, and that we have offered ourselves to be instru- 
ments of his intent. And surely his intent is not stark survival, mere 
existence in bomb cellars. His intent is that we shall have life, and 
have it more abundantly. 

Finally, I hope that our friend of A.p. 2036 will find in our 1961 
record a genuine pride of accomplishment, a recognition of the fact 
that along with all the bad things, a great many good things have 
been happening to the human race, and that we have helped the 
good things to happen. Granted, bigotry is still with us and there is 
dishonor in high places, but they are more and more recognized 
for what they are—outrages against moral and spiritual laws, not 
just mild offenses to be ignored or tolerated, either by the state or 
by its citizens. There is a touch of divine discontent in American 
life, a prickling of shame under the skin, an uneasiness of con- 
science, a crack in the shell of indifference. We as a nation know 
that we are on trial. And we, the forces for human welfare, have 
been important witnesses in the Case of the People vs. Misery and 
Want and Discrimination and Despair. Whatever frontiers are 
ahead, we are eager and must be ready to help open them up. 
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The New Administration Looks at 
Social Welfare 


by ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


W: HAVE MANY COMMON INTERESTS, you and I. You are 
the men and women professionally trained to tackle the delicate 
and many-faceted social problems of our time. I am the member of 
President Kennedy’s Cabinet whose chief concerns are the health, 
the education, and the welfare of all our citizens. And so it is espe- 
cially appropriate that I bring you up to date on our thinking and 
our progress in the areas of our common concern. 

The world has turned over many times since the day when Jane 
Addams and her co-workers invaded the Chicago slums and volun- 
teered to wash newborn babies, nurse the sick, and mind the chil- 
dren. 

It has turned over many times since the great depression drama- 
tized our national social needs and made the Federal Government 
a partner in the new and lifesaving social security system. There 
are more children, more families, more young marriages, more 
divorces, more desertions and separations, and rising living and 
medical costs. Social, political, and economic climates have 
changed. 

The editors of U.S. News & World Report did something smart 
in the fall of 1960. They brought home their Paris editor, Robert 
Kleiman, who had not spent any extended period of time in the 
United States for twelve years, and asked him to tour the nation. 
“A fresh look at America . . . is like a visit to another planet,” 
Kleiman reported. “You get the feeling that the country and the 
people have leaped into a different world.” + 


1Robert Kleiman, “When You Really Look at America,” U.S. News & World 
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He commented, in his perceptive article, on many things. There 
were surprises: 


It’s like a kaleidoscope—‘Helicab” service at airports . . . striped 
toothpaste . . . multistoried parking garages and air-conditioned cars 

. a liquid plastic that replaces bandages as a covering for wounds 
. . . piped music everywhere, even in elevators . . . foreign cars so 
numerous that, at times, we felt we were back in Europe.? 


There were paradoxes: 


To one coming from Paris, Americans look incredibly tall and 
healthy. Then you read that a physical-education expert says only 
half the American 6-year-olds are able to do a simple exercise that 98 
per cent of European youngsters of the same age can do. 

In the U.S. Far West, 6 out of 10 families own their own homes. 
But 1 family in 3 in California moves every year. 

A friend took us through his gleaming electric kitchen—a marvel 
of modern industry... . Then we went out in the back to help 
cook dinner over an open fire, as in the home of an Asian peasant. 

You ask: “Why are people fleeing the cities to the suburbs?” And 
you are told: “Oh, there’s a return to the cities getting under way.” 3 


At first the sense of movement, of shifting about, is confusing, 
Kleiman continues. Then it settles into a pattern—from the farm 
to the city, from the supercity to the suburbs, from the East to the 
West. Talk of automation and of the racial problem that is no 
longer Southern is on everyone’s lips. 

And there was the inevitable interview with a psychiatrist and 
the inevitable answers—Americans mostly are thinking of their 
personal problems. The chief drive is for security. Mobility is 
mobilizing anxiety. You have more people without roots. They do 
not feel that they belong to anybody. People ask: ““Why do I have 
a stomach ache? Why can’t I get along with my wife or my husband? 
Why doesn’t the boss like me? Why are my kids acting up? How 
can I enjoy this good life I’ve almost got?” 

When the Kennedy Administration took office in January of 
1961 we asked ourselves a similar question: “How can we help 
more and more Americans enjoy this good life they’ve almost got?” 

To paraphrase the President’s inaugural address, we knew we 
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would not be finished with this question in the first 100 days. Nor 
in the first 1,000 days, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this 
planet. But we knew we must begin. 

In our department, we began in two ways. First, we presented an 
urgent legislative program to the Congress, and then I called to- 
gether some leaders of the social work profession and asked them 
to help us carefully reevaluate our welfare objectives and programs. 

The First Lady of the World—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—recently 
told me, “People are always asking me what my husband would 
have done to meet such and such a new situation. But my husband 
always said he wouldn’t answer ‘iffy’ questions.” The time has come 
now, went on Mrs. Roosevelt, to reconsider what has been done in 
the last thirty years. The time has come to meet new situations in 
new ways, to realign or add or subtract or coordinate existing serv- 
ices. Let us take a new look, she suggested, at the whole field of 
welfare services—bar none. 

Social work’s leaders graciously consented to assist us in just such 
a long-range reevaluation as Mrs. Roosevelt suggested. And let me 
assure you, parenthetically, that the result will not be just another 
study, designed to avoid action and destined to gather dust in a 
bureaucratic pigeonhole. It will be the core of our basic proposals 
in the months and years to come. 

I am happy to report to you that so far as our immediate legisla- 
tive program is concerned, we—and the American people—are do- 
ing well. We have presented twelve major Administration pro- 
posals to the Congress—four in health, four in education, and four 
in welfare—and we have three more important legislative or ad- 
ministrative improvements pending in the Congress. In addition, 
extensions of two existing laws already have been enacted. In all, 
we have had seventeen pieces of legislation before Congress so far, 
and there is still more to come. 

The President’s recommendation,for the temporary extension of 
unemployment insurance benefits has become law. Congress has 
provided Federal funds to extend benefits up to thirteen weeks 
beyond the period for which the states now make payment—for 
an over-all maximum of thirty-nine weeks. States which now make 
payments for more than twenty-six weeks may use Federal funds 
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for benefits paid beyond twenty-six weeks, and state funds are thus 
freed for much-needed increases in benefit amounts. 

Congress has also approved the President’s proposal to include 
the children of the needy unemployed in the Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC) program until June 30, 1962. This, too, has be- 
come law—with two important additions: temporary provision for 
Federal payments for the foster family home care of children re- 
moved from the ADC program and authorization for Federal funds 
for a two-year period to train public welfare personnel. This law 
represents an enormous breakthrough in the welfare field. 

We have taken these steps to make our ADC program become 
one which strives not just to deal with today’s problems, but to face 
those which might develop tomorrow; not just to alleviate misfor- 
tune, but to prevent it; not just to give the child the least he needs, 
but to give the full measure of help to restore the child and his 
family. 

Proposals for a more adequate program to avoid water pollution, 
for improved social security benefits, for fully utilizing our educa- 
tional television channels, and for tackling our massive juvenile 
delinquency problems have already passed one House of the Con- 
gress. 

Hearings have been held on aid to medical education, commu- 
nity health facilities, on our elementary and higher education 
measures, and on our National Defense Education Act proposals. 

We intend to press on for enactment of all these vital measures at 
this session of the Congress. I would say the prospects for passage 
are bright. 

We undertake our programs on behalf of people; we undertake 
our programs to meet the needs of the people of the United States. 
With Woodrow Wilson we believe: “The thing to do is to supply 
light and not heat. . . . There ought, if there is any heat at all, to 
be that warmth of the heart which makes every man thrust aside 
his own personal feeling, his own personal interest, and take 
thought of the welfare and benefit of others.” ¢ 

Hearings on what the press is fond of calling the “controversial” 
health insurance bill—medical care for the aged—have been sched- 
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uled. Despite a furious, expensive campaign on the part of this bill’s 
opponents, I am confident that the American people will win out 
and that we will soon have a program of medical care which will 
help our older citizens under the social security system. 

Up to the present time, however, the opponents of medical care 
for the aged have been far more vocal than those who favor it. 
Congress is very much aware of the strength of the opposition, and 
if the bill fails of passage it will be because those who support this 
legislation have not let members of the House and Senate know 
their views. 

So much for the urgent legislative items on the agenda. We are 
also urging that the Congress appropriate funds for long-range 
medical and educational research, for research in child welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, and mental health, for the training of 
public welfare personnel, and for research in preventing depend- 
ency. We believe these are needed weapons in our long-range at- 
tack on dependency, ill health, and lack of knowledge. 

In thinking and planning for the future, we have asked the coun- 
sel of distinguished leaders in social welfare. This leadership has 
welcomed the chance to give us its help; we are grateful. After six 
years as a governor, even of the enlightened state of Connecticut, 
I have come to feel that we have been just drifting in the field of 
welfare. 

People in and out of state and Federal legislatures are increasingly 
annoyed with welfare problems. Of course, the whole picture is 
not dark. Many, many children and adults who were once on wel- 
fare rolls are splendid testimonials to our present programs. One 
of the young men who received help in a Southern state has been 
elected president of his college student government association. He 
also has been president of his high school student body. Others 
are honor students, above average in initiative, reliability, and 
maturity. , 

But the problems are tremendous. Many welfare workers have 
become merely conduits between the state treasuries and those they 
seek to help—neglecting prevention, rehabilitation, and protective 
services. 

I know—deep down inside of me—that something must be done. 
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What should it be? If we are to accomplish the enormous task of 
pinpointing our goals for the years ahead, of weeding out the trivial 
and the impossible, of identifying the desirable and obtainable, we 
need the expert advice of the social work profession. 

There was a time when social workers were among our nation’s 
pioneers. It was you who built the settlement houses, you who first 
battled the slums, you who turned the national conscience to the 
unfortunate and troubled. 

This is no longer true. I have not come here to criticize you, and 
I shall not go into a long analysis of your professional quirks. Others 
have done this, and none more strongly than social workers them- 
selves. 

But it seems to me in the urgent national interest that you— 
each and every one of you—help put the “social” back into social 
work. 

This is your challenge: Stop worrying about your “professional 
status.” Cut down your verbiage and your long-winded memo- 
randa. Join us in the programs which we have, which we will under- 
take—campaigns against slums and poverty in the midst of plenty, 
of segregation and group tensions, of the terrors of old age. Break 
down the walls of artificial specialties and subspecialties. Your most 
useful colleagues are generalists in the broad spectrum of commu- 
nity life. 

An able social worker in our department told me about a meeting 
she attended in a Midwestern city. Everyone present worked in 
some way with youth gangs—a tough assignment. For the most 
part, they were young men. At the end of the meeting, she found, 
to her amazement and distress, that these workers did not want 
to be called “‘social workers.” 

They needed to attract more gang workers, but they felt that the 
term “social worker” did not attract the kind of inspired, enthusi- 
astic young man or woman the job called for. The name of your 
profession will glow as brightly as your deeds, and no public rela- 
tions technique or “interpretation” will work as well as accomplish- 
ment. 

This, too, is your challenge: Stop worrying about “intake” and 
whether you and I can “relate” to one another. We have work to do. 
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Let us take a hard look at our training methods. Let us recognize 
the high priority of the task of inservice training in public welfare, 
of training the nonprofessional caseworkers and case aides who will 
be the very backbone of our public welfare programs, the cause of 
the success or failure of these programs. 

Your leaders will continue to confer with me in the months 
ahead. I have asked them to help us define the major issues, goals, 
and needs in problems of welfare services, to help us formulate a 
welfare program for the future. These are some of the questions 
we must answer: 

Are we on the right track in welfare services? Or are we, through 
inertia and lack of imagination, just continuing, year after year, 
to patch up programs created twenty-five years ago? 

Our goal in welfare services, we are agreed, is to conserve human 
resources, to make it possible for all people to live independent, 
useful lives. Our goal is to strengthen family life, in the best sense 
of that word, and prevent dependency, and, where dependency 
exists, to meet it, reduce it, and eventually eliminate it. 

Do our present concepts fill the bill? So far as long-term depend- 
ency is concerned, what, exactly, are the role and responsibility 
of the public welfare agencies in providing services to families, 
whether they are on public assistance or not? How can our voluntary 
agencies help in this job? How should public welfare work with 
urban redevelopment and housing agencies to help low-income 
families? 

The condition of many of our older citizens stirs our national 
conscience. How appropriate and desirable is it for public welfare 
agencies—with voluntary agencies—to provide a wide range of 
services for these senior citizens? Should we develop services for 
those without pressing financial need, those who can pay as well as 
those who cannot? 

The nation’s youth present a special problem in terms of depend- 
ency, of disrupted family life, of delinquency, and serious behavior 
problems. What has been done, what should be done, to help these 
children? Are schools and welfare and other community agencies 
united in their efforts to meet the needs of children and youth? 
Or are they all working helter-skelter, as was done with one family 
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which was a case on the agenda of twelve different agencies forty- 
four times within a period of a few years? 

Are we planning in the best possible way to organize, administer, 
and coordinate services in public health, rehabilitation, and public 
welfare for disabled workers, for migrants, for refugees, and other 
groups? 

And underlying all these questions, are we thoughtfully con- 
cerned with the family as a unit? Are we helping families in the 
early stages of their trouble to prevent further deterioration? Are 
we giving strong, basic support for their efforts to remain independ- 
ent and to become active participants in furthering the nation’s 
goals? Are we preventing ultimate dependency? 

It seems to me we need here, as in many parts of our national 
life, an imaginative, creative, new approach to the meeting of hu- 
man needs. This will require vigorous support of a training and 
research program which should be accelerated as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

I earnestly ask you, who are leaders in social welfare, to help us to 
formulate this new approach—an approach whose keystone con- 
cepts are prevention and rehabilitation. 

It has been said that the Lord creates. That is His job, and He 
does it well. It is man’s job to assemble. 

Very well—let all of us assemble. Let us think imaginatively of 
a program for recruitment, utilization, training, and the develop- 
ment of professional personnel. Let us carefully review the pro- 
gram standards that affect both grants and services. Let us step 
up research and experimentation. Let us be sure that welfare pro- 
grams and social services are efficiently and properly coordinated. 

This is our challenge. 

But your additional assignment is a bigger, even more exciting 
one. Will you get out from behind your desks, from within your 
four walls, and help this country? Will you stop pondering about 
establishing relationships with the people you seek to help and 
turn your sights to what happens to them after the relationship is 
established? Will you help them to become responsible citizens, 
serving their own and the public interest? 

The time has come for all of us to throw out our old, stereotyped 
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ideas. The time has come for all of us to do a lot of soul searching, 
to look within ourselves in the light of experience and come up 
with new ways to meet new problems. 

We in government—Federal, state, and local—can give leader- 
ship in this endeavor. But there is no reason why all the fresh 
ideas should come from Washington. Surely you who work directly 
with human beings, who intimately know the meaning of human 
suffering and triumph, can help us. 

I am positive that the profession of social work has the talent and 
the experience to generate the powerful new approach we sorely 
need. We need and want your ideas. We cannot do the job alone. 

Help us to prevail in our search for a more vigorous free society. 
Give to the betterment of that society your help, your hand, and 
your heart. 


Urbanism 


by ROBERT C. WEAVER 


‘Su TERM “URBANISM” will not, I hope, be misunder- 
stood. This is an age when “isms” of whatever sort seem to be 
immediately suspect. And I would not wish to suggest that I advo- 
cate, or that there even exists, some peculiar cult of the city. 

The city, after all, is only an aspect—an increasingly important 
aspect—of life in America. The “isms” of urbanism, like the “ism” 
of baptism, refers not to a doctrine but to a change—the change, 
in this case, resulting from the shift of our population toward our 
cities. 

The magnitude of the changes brought about by urbanism were 
not really clear to us until the 1960 census had been completed. The 
final figures show that some 70 percent of our population are now 
living in urban areas. So vast has been the movement of popula- 
tion away from rural areas toward our cities that it is difficult to 
realize its enormity. 

The census showed that more counties lost population during 
the last ten years than gained. Moreover, most of the counties that 
lost population are in that broad sweep through the center of the 
United States which embraces our richest farm land. 

Some of them, in the East, are in declining coal mining areas. 
But some of them are the centers of booming metropolitan areas 
which are vital to the economic health of the nation. 

The statistics that document these changes are awesome. 

Our farm population now is down to where it was at the time of 
the Civil War, when the United States did not have a fifth the 
number of people it does now. On the other hand, out of the 130 
cities in the country with a population of 100,000 persons or more, 
43—in other words, one third—lost population in the last ten 
years. 
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This does not mean that America has stopped growing: its popu- 
lation increased more in the last decade than in any previous dec- 
ade in its history. But two thirds of that increase was in the metro- 
politan areas that surround our cities. 

The problems posed by such a vast movement of population are, 
of course, enormous. The centers of some of our cities are begin- 
ning to rot away. The suburbs are sprawling over farm land and 
pasture at the astounding rate of about a million acres a year. Amer- 
ica is faced, as a result, with three almost overwhelming tasks: 

1. Reviving the center of its cities 

2. Controlling the expansion of its suburbs 

3. Providing the transportation facilities to hold the two to- 
gether. 

There is no field in which the theme of the 1961 National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare—‘‘Concern for Human Welfare: Unify- 
ing Force for Survival” —is more pertinent than it is today in urban 
affairs. There are some who believe—and it is too easy to dismiss 
them as alarmists—that if present trends continue unchecked and 
unchanged our cities will simply disintegrate. Here and there 
around its outskirts, they say, the central city will spin off a satellite 
town, which in its commercial and cultural and financial resources 
will be only a miniature of the original city. And the central city 
will continue to decline until it no longer is of any importance in 
the metropolitan area around it. 

The only way we can bring a halt to such a terrifying process— 
and to those of us who truly love the city, it is terrifying—is through 
the unifying force of our concern for human welfare. City and 
suburb cannot survive apart. Nor can they survive with energies 
sapped by conflict and jealousy. To those who live in the city the 
prosperity of those who live in the suburbs is essential. To those 
who live in the suburbs the increasing vitality of the central city 
is equally important. Only as each isrconcerned with the welfare of 
the other will they achieve the metropolitan unity essential to sur- 
vival. 

The Federal Government, under President Kennedy’s leader- 
ship, has moved forward vigorously to meet the challenges posed 
by urbanism. To help revive the centers of our cities, we have ac- 
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celerated urban renewal. Congress has authorized $2 billion for 
urban renewal since the program began under President Truman. 
Virtually all of that has been allocated. In the Housing Act of 1961 
Congress has now authorized an additional $2 billion over the next 
four years. With this authorization the cities, towns, and other 
local governments of America can be sure of the continuity in 
Federal assistance which is essential to long-range planning. 

We are also giving every possible encouragement to communities 
to stimulate more intelligent planning of our metropolitan areas. 
Congress has increased the Federal share in such planning from 
one half to two thirds. In addition, it has authorized grants for 
this purpose be increased from $20 million to $75 million. 

The President also proposed that the Federal Government assist 
communities to preserve and protect their most precious resource 
—vacant land. In his housing message to Congress the President 
declared: “Open space must be reserved to provide parks and rec- 
reation, conserve water and other natural resources, prevent build- 
ing in undesirable locations, prevent erosion and floods, and avoid 
the wasteful extension of public services.” 

In accord with this proposal, Congess authorized grants of up to 
$50 million to local public bodies to acquire land which would 
be held as permanent open space—for conservation or recreation 
uses, for example. The Federal assistance would be contingent 
upon the community having a comprehensive plan for its develop- 
ment. 

The third of the tasks that is resulting from urbanism, and per- 
haps the most difficult, is that of providing transportation facilities 
between city and suburb. We have already heard a great deal about 
highways choking our cities to death with automobiles. We have 
heard even more about the woes of our commuter railroads. It is 
not easy to determine what can and should be done, particularly 
by the Federal Government, to meet these problems. Nevertheless, 
the President has directed that the Secretary of Commerce and I 
undertake an immediate and extensive study of the entire range of 
urban transportation problems and the proper role of the Federal 
Government in their solution. From the results of that study we 
expect some concrete proposals to emerge. 
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One other step has been taken by the President to enable this 
country better to meet the challenges brought about by urbanism. 
He has proposed the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

In his message to the Congress on housing the President said: 
“Urban and suburban areas now contain the overwhelming major- 
ity of our population, and a preponderance of our industrial, com- 
mercial and educational resources.” ‘The problems existing in these 
areas, the President said, “deserve the best possible administrative 
efficiency, stature and role in the councils of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Does all this seem very far removed from the problems with 
which social workers are concerned? It should not. For social 
workers have played an essential role in enabling America to meet 
the challenges of urbanism. In the tasks ahead of us they will have 
an even more significant share. 

What we call “urban renewal” today is, after all, but an out- 
growth and an extension of ideas to which social workers brought 
substance in the 1930s in the form of slum clearance and public 
housing. We would never have had either the Housing Act of 
1937 or that of 1949 if it had not been for the missionary work and 
the zeal of social workers. We would not be able to carry out the 
tasks we have set for ourselves in the 1960s if we could not count 
on the support of social workers. Physical planners and real estate 
managers cannot do all the job. It is not just things we are working 
with, but people. 

Think how vast is the task already behind us—and we have hardly 
begun. 

Urban renewal has already relocated more than 85,000 families 
in 195 cities. This is only a fraction of the relocation which has been 
carried on for public housing, schools, public works, and high- 
ways. y 

For all of these families, relocation could have been and should 
have been a great opportunity—an opportunity to escape life in a 
slum and to discover a new life in a healthy community. For how 
many of these families was this opportunity missed? 

I have in mind more than the quality of the housing to which 
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these families were moved. We have kept a fairly careful check on 
that. Three fourths of the families moved to accommodations that 
were decent, safe, sanitary, convenient to their work, and available 
at a price they could afford. About 8 percent, many of them by 
choice, went into substandard housing. We do not know about the 
rest, but many of them disappeared—again by choice. 

What is more disturbing to me is the opportunity missed by com- 
munities to seize this moment of relocation to bring about the 
social rehabilitation of the family. For it is just at the moment 
that a family has been uprooted, has been provided through reloca- 
tion assistance with the means of establishing a new home, and has 
been brought into contact with the social agencies of the commu- 
nity, that miracles can be accomplished. 

It is no surprise that communities have swept their human trag- 
edies into slums and forgotten them. But having embarked upon 
a program to tear up the slums, and having turned these tragedies 
up to the light, should the community then so blithely forget them? 

This is the time for the community to act. This is the time when 
you can act. This is the opportunity we must no longer ignore. 

Implementation of such a program requires administrative tal- 
ent. It will require those described as hard-headed executives to 
learn how to communicate with the professional social worker and 
with the community agencies oriented toward problems of human 
beings. It demands that these persons and these institutions learn 
to appreciate the myriad problems which confront the officials who 
are responsible for vast urban renewal undertakings. Unless and 
until there can be mutual appreciation between these two points 
of view we will accomplish little. May I therefore suggest that one 
of the problems which might concern the National Conference 
on Social Welfare is that of devising programs and procedures to 
facilitate workable urban renewal programs that will involve co- 
operative operations in this area? 

We do not pretend, in this Administration, that we know all the 
answers to the challenges presented by urbanism. Research and 
demonstration programs are an essential part of the proposals the 
President has sent to the Congress. Congress has authorized grants 
of $5 million to enable the Public Housing Administration to 
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explore new ideas for housing lower-income families. Some of the 
ideas which have been suggested and might be tried with the help 
of these funds are: 

1. The use of direct subsidies to low-income families to obtain 
standard, private housing 

2. Grants to local housing agencies for services to families in 
public housing which have serious social problems—particularly 
those families which have been displaced as the result of govern- 
mental action and are having difficulty adjusting to a normal com- 
munity environment 

3. Demonstration of programs to meet the special needs of older 
persons, and studies of the reactions of older persons to the design 
of space and equipment in their special facilities 

4. Inservice training of the personnel of local housing authorities 
in the social objectives of public housing, as a means of promoting 
greater cooperation between such personnel and the personnel of 
social work agencies. 

As we continue to search for new and better answers to the social 
problems of our cities, I hope we will have the support of the social 
work profession. 

At the Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles, in 1960, 
John F. Kennedy called on all Americans to join with him in meet- 
ing the challenges of the New Frontier. This year, in his housing 
message to Congress, he declared as President: 

Our communities are what we make them. We as a nation have before 
us the opportunity—and the responsibility—to remold our cities, to 


improve our patterns of community development, and to provide for 
the housing needs of all segments of our population. 


Will you join with us now? 
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The Anatomy of Poverty 


by EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


Tax story of Western civilization is in large measure 
the record of man’s efforts to improve and perfect human society. 
This record is one of individual and personal effort, but also one 
of community and political endeavor. These social and political 
aspects have been the concern of philosophers and of men of action 
throughout the centuries: the ancient Greek political thinkers, 
Roman jurists, medieval canonists, the men of the Enlightenment 
and of the modern world—Plato and Aristotle, Justinian, Thomas 
Aquinas, Thomas More, Montesquieu, Jefferson, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, and a host of contemporary spokesmen. 

Concern over poverty and concern for the poor run as a signifi- 
cant theme throughout this history. In earlier times poverty was 
accepted as inevitable, and the attempt to deal with it was con- 
sidered as having a kind of institutional status. 

The forms of response to the needs of the poor and the motives 
for that response have varied. In some cases, certain classes or 
groups of persons—those of another nation, caste, race, or religion 
—have been almost wholly excluded from concern, but no society 
or civilization has shown total and complete indifference. 

The care of the poor among the Jewish people is recorded in 
the Old Testament as of high priority and importance. In Chapter 
15 of the Book of Deuteronomy, the measure of responsibility is 
defined in these words: “If one of your kinsmen in any community 
is in need in the land which the Lord your God has given to you, 
you shall not harden your heart, nor close your hand to him in his 
need.” 

Response to the needs of the poor was considered a personal 
responsibility in medieval times. It was accepted also as deserving 
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of organized attention. The care of those in need—physical and 
intellectual as well as spiritual—was accepted as a special function 
of the religious orders of the times. Concern for the poor and serv- 
ice in their need was a mark of perfection and of love. The giving 
of alms was a religious act, not merely an act of human compassion 
or one demanded by reasoned concern for justice. The adoption of 
poverty was considered as a step toward holiness, and begging 
achieved some respectability. It was perhaps inevitable that volun- 
tary agencies could not adequately care for all of the needs, and 
quite certain that with the development of the modern democratic 
state other public bodies would assume a share of responsibility. 
The process was accelerated, of course, by the suppression of mon- 
asteries and by confiscation of religious properties. 

Whatever the reasons or combination of causes, the attitude to- 
ward the poor and toward poverty changed in later times. Poverty 
came to be looked upon increasingly as a mark of personal defect 
or as a punishment for faults, unknown or unpublished. 

In the nineteenth century an extreme position was stated by 
Herbert Spencer: 


Pervading all Nature we may see at work a stern discipline which 
is a little cruel that it may be very kind. . . . The poverty of the 
incapable, the distresses that come upon the imprudent, the starva- 
tion of the idle, and those shoulderings aside of the weak by the 
strong . . . are the decrees of a large, far-seeing benevolence. 

. . . Similarly, we must call those spurious philanthropists, who, 
to prevent present misery, would entail greater misery on future 
generations. All defenders of a poor-law must, however, be classed 
amongst such.} 


The philosophy of individualism was strongly held to in the 
United States in this same century, although the effects were mod- 
erated and mitigated by the closeness of family ties and of com- 
munity life, and by the continuously opening frontier. Poverty 
was viewed by many as a proper punishment of the derelict and 
of the wasteful and lazy. The cold threat of being sent to the 
county poor farm was a warning to provide for one’s later years. 

Toward the end of the century, changes began to appear. At 


1 Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (New York, 1872), pp. 352-54. 
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first there were laws to curb some of the worst abuses, to provide 
minimum standards for working conditions for children and for 
women, and later for men as well. The great change occurred 
during the depression of the thirties. Quite suddenly the United 
States found itself with some 14 million persons out of work, with 
agriculture impoverished, business and finance staggered—all with- 
out any obvious explanation in terms of sudden moral failure 
among workers, farmers, and businessmen. There was no opportu- 
nity for the eager and ambitious in the land of opportunity, no 
bread for millions in the land of plenty. 

The response was significant, both local and national. It was 
manifest in governmental programs, reflecting the view that gov- 
ernment must assume responsibility for the economic welfare of 
the people and, beyond that, for their more general welfare. 

Throughout the history of the United States, the emphasis has 
been placed on private ownership. The Jeffersonian dream of in- 
dependence in America was ownership of productive property in 
land. A century ago the 160-acre homestead became the symbol of 
opportunity and independence, while the city man envisioned 
ownership of a small plant or shop. This dream lingers, but the 
reality is something far different. In a highly industrialized and 
extremely mobile society such as ours, the old institutions which 
provided dignity and security no longer are attainable, or at least 
not to the same degree. Most Americans do not own productive 
property, and that minority who retain partial ownership in the 
form of stocks have a somewhat clouded title. As we have moved 
into a credit economy, even the ownership of homes and consumer 
goods has become conditional. More and more we pay not so much 
for the ownership, but for the use of capital and of consumer goods: 
houses, cars, appliances, vacations. 

Poverty is still a fact of life in the United States. There are about 
8 million families today with incomes less than $2,500 a year and 
another 7 million with incomes between $2,500 and $4,000. In 
1958, 14.3 percent of the families and unattached individuals in 
the United States had incomes of $2,000 a year or less; 10 percent, 
between $2,000 and $3,000 a year; 12 percent, between $3,000 and 
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$4,000.2 Nearly 7 million depend on public assistance for all or 
part of the income needed for basic necessities. 

We have 16 million citizens in the United States who are sixty- 
five years or over, and we will have 20 million by 1970. President 
Kennedy has said that 


most of these elderly people have very limited financial means. More 
than half of the families headed by a person over 65 have annual 
incomes below $3,000 and four-fifths of all people of this age living 
alone must subsist on less than $2,000 a year. 


It is estimated that 14 million American families live in sub- 
standard or deteriorating homes. One third of the 6 million non- 
white households live in substandard housing. Two million new 
homes a year are needed to provide housing for new family units 
being formed. 

The problem is especially acute for older citizens. President 
Kennedy states: 


One out of five aged couples drawing social security benefits must go 
to the hospital each year. Half of those going to hospitals incur bills 
in excess of $700 a year. This is over one third of the total annual 
income of a typical couple, more than a modest food budget for an 
entire year. Many simply do not obtain and cannot afford the care 
they need. 


It is estimated there is now a shortage of 500,000 beds for people 
who are sick but do not require hospitalization. There is a great 
need for nursing homes. 

In the field of education, the President estimates a need for 
600,000 new classrooms in the next ten years. 

Unemployment is a continuing problem. The rate of unem- 
ployment has been below 5 percent of the labor force but a few 
times in the last three years. In mid-April, 1961, 5 million were 
still unemployed, and the rate of unemployment was 6.8 percent of 
the labor force. Out of every fifteen workers, one is unemployed. 

* Statistical Abstract, 1960. 
* President Kennedy’s Housing message to Congress, March 9, 1961. 
“President Kennedy’s message to Congress on health and hospital care, February 
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In mid-April, 2.1 million persons had been out of work fifteen 
weeks or longer—the highest number in postwar years—and 
900,000 had been without jobs for more than six months. 

The unemployment problem of the postwar years has been much 
more complex than that of the 1930s. It has been class unemploy- 
ment rather than mass unemployment. It is a type which strikes 
certain areas, certain industries (Of which coal mining and rail- 
roading are among the hardest hit), certain age groups (particularly 
the young workers and the older workers), Negroes and minority 
groups, and those with less skill and less education. Rates of un- 
employment of 10 to 15 percent have been common for some of 
these groups for many years. 

There is every evidence that unemployment threatens to in- 
crease in scope unless decisive action is taken. Not only is the rate 
of automation accelerating, but the size of the labor force will 
increase rapidly in the next few years. From 1950 to 1960, a rela- 
tively smaller group of youth entered the labor market, reflecting 
the low birth rates of the 1930s. But in the decade 1960-70 there 
will be 7 million more youth entering the labor force than in the 
fifties, an increase of over 40 percent. The total labor force will 
rise from 73 million in 1960 to 87 million in 1970. We will be hard 
pressed to take care of this increase. 

Under such conditions, government has a new obligation in its 
function as protector of the rights and freedom of the individual 
and of our institutions. Many of the programs which are critically 
labeled those of a welfare state are necessary for this purpose. 

The following are generally accepted as the fundamental pre- 
requisites of social justice: 

1. An income that will cover the living expenses of the family 
and, as such, will make it possible for parents to fulfill their 
natural duty to rear children who will be healthfully nour- 
ished and well clothed 

2. A dwelling worthy of human beings 

3. The possibility of securing for children a sufficient and well- 
rounded education 

4. Security against times of stress in sickness and old age. 

If we agree that these four make up a minimum program of 
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social justice, it follows that programs are certainly defensible 
when they are designed to provide fair and just treatment of work- 
ingmen, to insure minimum wages, and to protect farmers against 
loss of income through crop failure and depressed farm prices. It 
follows, too, that a case can be made for programs to provide a 
measure of security against the uncertainties of unemployment, of 
disabling accidents, of sickness and old age, and legislation that 
will assist families to acquire adequate housing and adequate educa- 
tion for the children is in order. 

Meeting the material needs of man is not the answer to all his 
problems. Man does not live by bread alone; there are other forms 
of poverty. A book entitled As We Are, by Henry Brandon, con- 
tains conversations with a number of people who are considered 
to be expert and thoughtful. Margaret Mead, when questioned by 
Mr. Brandon with reference to disarmament and world govern- 
ment, answered in part as follows: 


. . . No matter how much people try to convert trips to the moon 
into military activities, they aren’t very military; but they are a sort 
of activity that can focus the interest and energy and excitement of 
all peoples. 

But we also need a good many specific, political inventions inside 
countries. It’s a lack of political responsibility inside the countries 
that makes it possible for us to fear that leaders will precipitate war. 
This is our special task in this country which we share with all the 
peoples of the world. 

None of us know how to run cities. We don’t know how to run 
large aggregations of people. We don’t know how to make the average 
citizen in a country of this size take responsibility. We don’t know it 
here and they don’t know it in the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
uses the secret police and every form of suppression, because they are 
afraid of ignorance and misdirected energies of the mass of the peo- 
ple. The methods that we use here are not so much methods as lack 
of methods, in which we let delinquency and crime and alcoholism 
and political corruption build up and corrode our capacities to be- 
have as a people.5 


Another conversation was with Norbert Wiener. In answer to a 
question as to whether American society has begun to struggle 
against the machines, Professor Wiener replied: 


* Henry Brandon, As We Are (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961), p. go. 
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No, because the advances made by the machine are likely to come so 
rapidly that unless the adjustment is a little bit in advance of that— 
the adjustment to the way of thought—we're likely to be left high 
and dry. One of the surprising things with modern technique is that 
every apparatus, every method is obsolete by the time it is used. Tech- 
niques are developing so rapidly that we cannot, unless we are going 
to have a large period of chaos, allow our thinking to lag behind the 
techniques and the possible modes of development.® 


And in reply to an observation that automatization causes an 
atrophy in the creative desires of man, he replied: 


That is very serious. I mean, when you degrade the skilled worker 
to a machine hand, you are not only making a change in efficiency for 
the particular job, but you can to a considerable extent destroy him 
as a human being; this is just the sort of thing I’m talking about. I 
don’t think Reuther and I are at cross purposes here; I think we are 
using somewhat different language to talk of the same things. 


I would give the advice that society at large and government should 
be sufficiently informed about its own social purposes to be able to 
use these new tools for the certain consideration of these purposes 
instead of as purely technical devices where the whole ideal is massive 
production. I think that the factory system, as we know it, is taken 
by many of us today too much for granted, as belonging to society in 
general instead of to a very recent period in history, and that in judg- 
ing automatization we are combining it with the state after the First 
Industrial Revolution rather than finding how we can act in society 
in general and interpreting society sufficiently deeply to make the 
proper use of it. In other words, the combination of the nineteenth- 
century factory system with automatization—I think is devastating. 
We cannot ignore social effects like that with respect to pure economic 
effects and expect to avoid chaos.? 


One of the theses of Marxism is that the capitalistic system will 
fail because it cannot work out the problem of distribution. This, 
I believe, is a mistake in judgment. The pressing problem is 
distribution in the share of the productive work of our economy, 
and this participation involves respect for the total needs of man— 
the needs of his intellect, his moral nature, and all his creative 
capacity. To the extent that man does not possess truth, he is un- 
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free; to the extent that he is not good, having exercised a choice 
between the alternatives of good and bad, he is not free; and to the 
extent that he does not exercise his creative capacities, he is less 
perfect and less free. 

Democracy in the United States, in Western Europe, and in other 
parts of the world has shown its power and adaptability in times of 
peace and under the stress of all-out war. It is now being subjected 
toa much harder test: the test of its potential and capacity to meet 
the demands of cold war and of uncertain peace. The challenge i 
that of totalitarianism with its claims to greater efficiency, greate; 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of man. 

Is the theory of democracy sound? Can it, under new condition 
of our time, succeed? The critics of democracy say that it cannot. 
Even spokesmen of democracy like Walter Lippmann have ex- 
pressed grave doubt as to whether the democracies of the worl 
possess the necessary intellectual and moral maturity to make t 
hard decisions required in an adequate response to this great ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Khrushchev has openly boasted that his totalitarian system, 
Communism, will eventually prevail because of structural weak- 
nesses in democracy, because of our misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of man and the nature of history, because of what he calls 
the movement of history. Communism must prevail, he says, and 
succeed capitalism and democracy, as democracy and capitalism 
succeeded feudalism. “We will bury you,” he is reported to have 
said. Speaking in a more restrained mood on another occasion, he 
addressed to us the following challenge: 


We say to the leaders of the Capitalist States, let us try out in practice 
who is better. Let us compete without war. We are confident of vic- 
tory of the Socialist system because it is a more progressive system 
than the Capitalist system. You disagree with us. Prove by facts that 
your system is superior and more efficacious and that it is capable of 
insuring a higher degree of prosperity of the people than the Socialist 
system. 


The challenge we face is not the product of the rise of Com- 
munism, although the historic fact of Communism clarifies the 
challenge and forces us to attention. Basically, however, the chal- 
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lenge arises from our failures of judgment and of decision in the 
past, as well as from historical developments which even the wisest 
men might not have anticipated. 

The problem for democracy is to be right both with regard to 
its ends—its ultimate goals and objectives in the state—as well as 
with regard to the methods and the means by which it seeks to 
accomplish its ends. What is sought in a democracy is not only an 
external objective order which is based upon justice, but also an 
internal or subjective one; that is, an ordered society understood 
by the people, and one whose government acts with the support of 
the people, with their knowledge, and also with their will. This 
tremendous challenge involves two things: justice with freedom, 
and order with individual responsibility. 

It is clear that the challenge we face is a total challenge. Even 
though we could prove that our philosophy is superior to others, 
that our economic system is more productive, that our educational 
system produces better scientists and technologists than does any 
other, that our form of political organization or our general culture 
is superior, we will still not have proved our case. 

What we are called upon to do is to take all of these together 
and prove that our total way of life provides the best way and the 
best hope of man in his efforts to achieve a fuller measure of justice 
and happiness and a greater opportunity for self-realization and 
perfection. 


Reflections on Poverty 


by KENNETH E. BOULDING 


PR. OVERTY is not a condition of the individual person but 
is always a condition of a society or of a subculture within a society. 
I am prepared to defend this statement strongly in the case of 
what I would call “chronic” poverty. I am less prepared to defend 
the statement in the case of “accidental” poverty—poverty which 
is the result of some peculiar turn of fortune. An individual may 
lose his health or his capital by unfortunate accidents or unsuccess- 
ful ventures. If chronic poverty results, however, it reflects the fact 
that the individual has passed from one subculture of his society 
to another and a poorer one. The poor relation in the rich family 
is in a different position from the poor man who has no rich rela- 
tions. Their psychology is different, and their whole style of life 
and consumption is likely to be different. 

Within wide limits, poverty is a state of mind more than it is a 
state of income. While I am prepared to concede individual cases, 
therefore, I shall adhere to my main thesis that poverty is a product 
of social systems. Some cultures and subcultures breed poverty as 
surely as a waterfront breeds rats. Other societies and subcultures 
pursue unremittingly the long, hard climb out of poverty. 

One of the most striking phenomena in the world today is not 
the contrast between the rich and the poor within a country but 
the extraordinary contrast between rich and poor countries. In the 
eighteenth century, it is doubtful whether the per capita income 
of the richest country was more than five times that of the poorest. 
In the twentieth century, the per capita income of the richest coun- 
try is at least forty times that of the poorest, and this difference may 
increase before it diminishes; for the rich countries are getting 
richer faster than the poor countries, and the gulf widens between 
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them all the time. It is this gulf which constitutes the main problem 
of poverty today. Persons regarded by a rich society as very poor 
would be regarded as relatively rich in a poor society. We see this 
illustrated in the fact that to the American, the migrant laborer is 
the poorest of the poor and constitutes in his mind a serious social 
problem. To the Mexican villager, joining the ranks of our migrant 
workers is seen as a road to riches and as a way to lift the grinding 
burden of the poverty under which he labors. And yet Mexico is 
one of the richer of the poor countries. To hundreds of millions of 
Asians and Africans, the standard of life of the Mexican laborer 
would seem almost luxurious. 

It is well for us to remember that this extraordinary gulf which 
now stretches between the rich and the poor in space is really a 
gulf in time. Three or four hundred years ago, the European peas- 
ant led a life as poor and probably as miserable as the Indian peas- 
ant does now. The discrepancy between the rich countries and the 
poor countries has arisen not primarily because of exploitation—it 
is not that the poor countries have produced a lot and the rich 
have taken it away from them; it is rather that the rich have par- 
ticipated in a process of economic growth which has as yet barely 
touched the poor countries. Relative rates of economic growth, 
therefore, are the key to this whole problem. Slight differences in 
the rate of economic growth can carry two countries to very dif- 
ferent conditions in a relatively short time. Thus, if income in one 
country grows by 2 percent and in another by 3 percent and they 
start from the same level, in only a little over seventy years or a 
single lifetime the income of the faster growing country is twice 
that of the slower growing. If two countries start from the same per 
capita income and one grows at a modest 2 percent while the other 
stagnates, in only 200 years the growing country will have an in- 
come fifty times that of the stagnant one. Much of the world’s his- 
tory in the last 200 years is explicable in terms of this simple 
arithmetic. 

The best measure that we have of poverty or of riches is per capita 
real income. It is by no means a perfect measure, and over long 
periods of time it may be almost meaningless. Nevertheless, it is 
the best that we have. We must ask ourselves, therefore, what are 
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the forces which can lead to a long and persistent growth in per 
capita real income, for this is the only sure road to riches. The 
forces which come to bear on this quantity may be examined by 
means of the following formula: 


_ LPat+ LPT +G 
Ly + L, + L, 

In this formula L, is the amount of labor or human activity devoted 
to domestic production, that is, to the production of commodities 
which are used internally by the society. P, is the productivity of 
the human activity in this direction, so-that the product L,P, is 
the total amount of domestic commodities produced. Similarily, L, 
is the amount of labor devoted to the production of commodities 
for export. P, is the productivity of labor in this activity, and T 
is the terms of trade or the ratio of exchange between exports and 
imports. L,P,T, therefore, is the total volume of commodities pro- 
duced by making exports and exchanging them for imports. G 
represents net gifts or transfers of commodity. If this is positive, 
it means that the society is receiving commodities for which it is 
not making any payment. If it is negative, the society is sending 
out goods for which it is not receiving any payment. The expression 
on the bottom of the fraction represents the total population: L, 
is the population engaged in direct domestic production; L,, in 
export trade; and L,, that part of the population which is not em- 
ployed in economic production. This would include those too 
young and too old to work, the unemployed and the sick as well 
as the “drones” who live only from property and make no contribu- 
tion in work to the society. 

When we inspect this fraction it is clear that there are a number 
of ways in which per capita income can be increased over short 
periods. We can, for instance, increase the proportion of the popula- 
tion in the labor force; that is, diminish L,, as a proportion of the 
population. We can increase T, the terms of trade. If this becomes 
more favorable, per capita income increases. If P, is less than P,T, 
we can increase per capita income by shifting the labor force away 
from domestic industry into export industry. We may also be able 
to increase per capita income by increasing G; that is, transfer pay- 
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ments into the society. All these methods, however, are essentially 
short-run in their effect and cannot persist for very long. As a 
source for increasing per capita income, they are soon exhausted. 
We cannot increase the proportion of the population in the labor 
force beyond a certain point. There are obvious limits to the re- 
distribution of the labor force as between domestic and export 
industries. An improvement in the terms of trade is all too likely 
to be followed by a worsening. There is a limit, likewise, to which 
gifts can be increased or contributions diminished. 

Clearly, there is only one source of that steady and persistent 
increase in per capita income that we need in order to bring people 
out of poverty. This is an increase in P, and P,, that is, in the pro- 
ductivity of labor. Without this, any increase in per capita income 
will either be temporary or will soon exhaust itself. We have been 
passing through a period, however, in which the increase in the 
productivity of labor has been spectacular in many fields and we see 
no signs of slackening in this movement. It is this process and this 
process alone which has brought the presently rich countries out 
of poverty, and it is only this process which can carry the poor 
countries toward riches. 

The problem is complicated, of course, by the fact that the in- 
crease in P, and P, is not uniform in various occupations. The 
foundation of all economic development is an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labor in food production. In precivilized society one 
person can produce only enough food for himself and his family. 
Under these circumstances, there is no opportunity for specializa- 
tion and no opportunity for the growth of cities. This is apt to be 
characteristic of food-gathering societies. With the invention of 
agriculture and domestication of crops and animals, the food pro- 
ducer began to produce more than he and his family could eat. 
As soon as some authority got around to taking the surplus away 
from him, civilization began. Urban civilization (that which goes 
on in the civis), in its classical phase was based on agriculture and 
exploitation, that is, on politics. The farmer grows more than he 
needs to feed himself; the surplus is taken from him and feeds 
armies, artisans, priests, and kings. The agricultural surplus is 
transmuted into art and literature, Parthenons and cathedrals. 
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Now we are passing into what is called “‘postcivilization,” which 
is as radically different from civilization as civilization is different 
from precivilization. The transition to postcivilization is char- 
acterized by a steady and fairly rapid increase in the productivity 
of labor, not only in agriculture but also in manufacturing. This 
process has carried us in agriculture to the point where now 5, per- 
cent of the population of an advanced country could easily feed 
the whole. Classical civilization required about 80 percent of the 
population to feed the whole, so meager was the food surplus on 
which it was supported. In the production of innumerable com- 
modities of convenience and necessity and even of luxury, the same 
process has been going on. In a rich society, virtually every man 
may now have conveniences and luxuries which previously were 
the privilege of the very few; he enjoys a variety and quantity of 
consumer goods which would have seemed fabulous riches even 
to the kings of ancient times. 

This has come about through the organization of human knowl- 
edge which we call science. It is the organized growth of knowl- 
edge which produces the growth of productivity and the abolition 
of poverty. As long as knowledge was confined to the skill of the 
craftsman, it grew very slowly; for it died out in every generation 
and had to be renewed in the apprentice. The sheer cost of the 
maintenance of the knowledge supply prevented much increase 
of it. The growth of science meant that specialized resources were 
devoted to the advancement of knowledge and of technology. The 
development of schools, universities, libraries, and the consequent 
specialization in knowledge and in know-how, meant that organized 
human societies could acquire, transmit, and increase knowledge 
in a quantity almost of a different order of magnitude from that of 
even classical civilization. 

Even organized knowledge, however, is not equally productive 
when applied to different occupations and different commodities. 
The productivity of labor in agriculture has perhaps increased ten 
or twenty times since the Middle Ages, and on this all of our 
industrial development depends. In the same period, however, the 
productivity of much industrial labor has increased hundreds of 
times and with automation may now increase thousands of times. 
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In the same period, however, the productivity of labor in many 
services has barely increased at all or may even have declined. Thus, 
it takes about the same time to give a man a haircut as it did 500 
years ago. There has been little improvement in the productivity 
of labor in teaching since the time of Aristotle. One suspects that in 
many fields of administration and organizing activity, productivity 
has actually declined. All this means that in the course of economic 
development, there are radical changes in the structure of relative 
prices. The prices of those goods and services in which productivity 
has not risen, rise relatively to those of goods and services the 
productivity of which has risen. The barber is better off than he 
was a hundred years ago not because his productivity has increased, 
but because his terms of trade have improved. He can buy a great 
deal more with an hour’s barbering than he could previously. He 
is only able to do this, however, because in other occupations pro- 
ductivity has increased. Generally speaking, in those occupations 
in which the productivity increases most, the terms of trade show 
the least improvement. 

Now let us look at the pockets of poverty that can exist within 
a rich society. One of the main concerns of the profession of social 
work is with these pockets of poverty. Within American society, for 
instance, we have the migrant, the elderly, the sharecropper, the 
slum dweller, the aged poor, minority groups, ministers of religion, 
and graduate students. The latter two are objectively poor, but 
in the sense that they do not usually regard themselves as members 
of the poverty cultures, they are not subjectively poor. All the other 
categories in this list represent poverty subcultures within the 
general framework of American society. Some of these subcultures 
perpetuate themselves from generation to generation and remain 
intractable islands of poverty and stagnation in a rapidly advanc- 
ing society. The basic formula throws a certain amount of light 
on this phenomenon. These may be subcultures, for instance, in 
which a relatively small proportion of the total labor force is actu- 
ally engaged in productive work. This may be because of involun- 
tary unemployment in an urban environment, or perhaps the 
subculture is that to which the porch-sitting, coon-hunting hill- 
billy belongs. 
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An interesting problem arises here as to the extent to which 
poverty is voluntary; that is, is accepted as a way of life, in the sense 
that activity devoted to getting richer is open to the individual or 
his culture but is deliberately, or perhaps unconsciously, rejected. 
Thoreau at Walden Pond would not have figured much in the 
national income statistics, and he demonstrated, as one unfriendly 
critic said, that if a man wanted to live like a woodchuck, he could 
do it very inexpensively. On the other hand, it is doubtful that 
Thoreau regarded himself as poor in any sense of the word what- 
ever. The eager social worker who might want to lift him from 
his abject poverty would probably have. been given a chilly recep- 
tion. Similarly, one suspects that a certain amount of the poverty 
of the hillbilly or of the subsistence farmer, and even perhaps of 
the urban slum dweller and of the bum, involves the rejection of 
the psychological cost of getting rich and a rejection of the whole 
middle-class way of life rather than the inability to find opportu- 
nities. 

This is something we need to know more about. On the whole, 
I am against making a man rich against his will. A truly voluntary 
poverty can be a noble way of life inspired by a high ethic and can 
be both a contribution and a challenge to a world that is overly 
concerned with getting rich. On the other hand, I am deeply sus- 
picious of sentimentalizing about poverty; most poverty, I suspect, 
is involuntary, and there is nothing pleasant or ennobling about it. 
I have known even voluntary poverty undertaken for the highest 
motives to be crippling to the human spirit. 

To return now to the formula: we have identified one source of 
poverty—the low proportion of the population or of the total hu- 
man activity in the labor force. Another important source, of course, 
is low productivity of labor once it is applied, in production either 
for domestic purposes or for export. This is overwhelmingly true 
in agricultural poverty. The poor farmer, on the whole, is the man 
with the poor farm. His income is low because he does not produce 
anything much. Nevertheless, as we have noted, there are instances 
where unfavorable terms of trade are important as a source of 
poverty. Agriculture, on the whole, tends to suffer from this situa- 
tion, especially in an advancing society. It is an ironic paradox of 
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agriculture that the more progressive it is technologically, the 
worse its terms of trade are likely to be. This is because a technically 
progressive agriculture is always declining as a proportion of the 
total economic activity. The only way to effect a relative transfer 
of population from a relatively declining industry into the rela- 
tively advancing industries is by making the declining industry 
relatively unprofitable. In the past 200 years we have had to squeeze 
people out of agriculture not only relatively, but absolutely. This 
has been achieved mainly because agricultural incomes have been 
considerably lower than their industrial counterparts. However, in 
that part of agriculture in which productivity is high, the poor 
terms of trade do not matter so much. The worst pockets of poverty 
are likely to be found in those segments of an occupation in which 
productivity has not risen, but in which because of the rise in pro- 
ductivity in other segments of the occupation, the terms of trade 
have become less favorable. The poverty of the marginal and sub- 
marginal farmer is a good case in point. 

Poverty among urban populations is a more complex matter. In 
urban areas also we may have pockets of low productivity. This 
may be because the high productivity of an industrial society is not 
altogether costless for the individual. To get high wages, a man 
must submit to a discipline which may be distasteful to him. In any 
society, there seem to be niches for what might be called the “poor 
aristocrat.”” Oddly enough, it is the truly proletarian subcultures in 
our society which seem to develop this phenomenon. These pass 
easily into the criminal and the purely exploitative subcultures 
which survive mainly on the G of our formula and which produce 
very little. One of the great questions for social workers is that if 
we institutionalize G, for instance, through Aid to Dependent 
Children, does this act perpetuate the subculture which benefits 
from the institutionalization? When the dependent children who 
have been aided ask for aid for their dependent children, there is 
perhaps a certain cause for alarm. Even this, though, may be a 
cause for congratulation that ours is a society rich enough to sup- 
port the aristocratic poor who toil not, neither do they spin, but 
are arrayed in a considerable amount of castoff glory and who some- 
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times seem like cheerful grasshoppers amid the rather depressed 
ants who work for them. 

Narrowing our unit still further, we now come to the family. 
One of the questions which I am sure every social worker asks is 
whether there is a poverty culture self-perpetuated through the 
poor family. The problem family raises problem children who in 
turn produce problem families and more problem children. A 
thriving and productive society can easily find embedded in itself, 
self-perpetuating parasitic groups. We need more longitudinal 
studies of these self-perpetuating subcultures to see how important 
they are and how stable they are. It may be that we can easily afford 
these groups and it may be more costly to prevent them than to 
cope with them. On the other hand, society seems to spend a good 
deal of effort through schools, police, and social work, churches 
and various social agencies, in trying to abolish these self-perpetuat- 
ing subcultures—and with remarkably little success. It may be, 
indeed, that there are certain symbiotic relationships here. Just as 
the police and the criminals form a cozy little encapsulated sym- 
biotic subsystem so busy about its own affairs that it does not 
much bother the rest of society, so the social workers and the mem- 
bers of the poverty subcultures may form a symbiotic subsystem, 
each element of which supports the other. As every student of 
ecology knows, systems of mixed competitiveness and comple- 
mentarity (predation) are apt to be highly stable. I hardly dare 
suggest that the poor are the prey of the social worker, but it is 
true that the more clients, the more social workers and the more 
social workers, the fewer clients. 

Within the family, our basic formula illustrates very well the 
problem of dependency. L, is the mother cooking the dinner; L, 
is the father going out to work; and L,, the swarms of children 
waiting to be fed. Per capita income in the family, obviously, is 
highly dependent on the number of dependents. Attempts have 
been made in a good many societies to shower income on the in- 
dividual rather than on the family itself and so make per capita 
incomes a little more equal between families by such devices as 
family allowances and aid to dependent children. This satisfies a 
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certain sense of static justice. On the other hand, as at Speenham- 
land, it may have deplorable dynamic consequences. The elasticity 
of supply of children may be large, and an undertaking to support 
them may produce them. 

We now come right down to the individual, where our basic 
formula still applies. The real income of an individual and of a 
society depends upon the amount of labor he devotes to produc- 
tion and on the productivity of that labor and on the terms of 
trade, that is, the price at which he can sell that labor or his prod- 
ucts. It depends also on the gifts, positive and negative, that he 
receives or makes. The closer we get to the individual the more 
important the gifts become as an element in income. Between 
nations, gifts are relatively unimportant in spite of the hullabaloo 
about foreign aid. For the young and the old who produce nothing, 
G, the gift, may be the sole source of income. For those in the labor 
force in middle life, personal income may be reduced substantially 
by the gift which they have to make to the old, the young, and the 
unproductive. Here we see the great function of taxation in the 
distribution of personal income. Taxation, of course, may be posi- 
tive or negative. A negative tax is a positive gift. It can be argued 
that the gift element in the economy is, in Parsons’s terms, really 
part of the “polity” rather than of the economy, which we should 
perhaps confine to earned income and to exchange. 

The situation is confused by the fact that many things which 
look like gifts are, in fact, deferred exchanges, such as for instance, 
the support which those in the labor force in the middle years of life 
give to the old and to the young. One of the things we know for cer- 
tain about any age group is that it has no future. The young become 
middle-aged and the middle-aged become old, and the old die. Con- 
sequently, the support which the middle-aged give to the young 
can be regarded as the first part of a deferred exchange, which will 
be consummated when those who are now young become middle- 
aged and support those who are now middle-aged who will then 
be old. Similarly, the support which the middle-aged give to the 
old can be regarded as the consummation of a bargain entered 
into a generation ago. This exchange between the generations, 
however, is a loose and tenuous affair. The family, which organizes 
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it in primitive society, seems to become less and less capable of 
this task, and hence the political agencies of society are forced into 
this role. Social security is, of course, an almost exact formalization 
of this exchange between the generations. The subsidy of educa- 
tion through taxation is a similar formalization of the support of 
the young by the middle-aged. The problem is greatly complicated 
in practice by the existence of cycles both in income and in popula- 
tion. The small cohorts, the scarce generations, and those who 
come to maturity in peace and prosperity owe a debt, which they 
never pay, to the large cohorts, the unwanted generations, and 
those who reach maturity in depression, or in war. This is a social 
injustice which not even the best arrangements of social work or 
social security can help to assuage. Fortunately, it is a problem 
which solves itself in the long run when we are all dead. 

These reflections have some fairly clear implications for social 
policy in regard to poverty. We may assume, I think, that one of 
the prime objectives of the social and economic policy of a modern, 
developed society is that poverty should be diminished at a high 
rate, with the objective of its virtual elimination within a reason- 
ably short time. Some poverty can be eliminated through gifts or 
transfer payments from the producers to the nonproducers. No 
amount of redistribution of income, however, can eliminate pov- 
erty when the per capita income is below the poverty line. In poor 
societies, therefore, the first priority must always be given not to 
redistribution but to economic growth, even though some redistri- 
bution may be necessary in the interest of sustained growth. A 
pattern of growth, for instance, in which the mass of people does 
not benefit at all from the increased income, which is concentrated 
in the hands of a relatively small class, is politically dangerous and 
is likely to destroy itself. Even as a society gets richer, there is still 
a residuum of poverty which can only be dealt with by gifts and 
support. The problem then becomés to set the minimum below 
which the society will not allow people to fall. A difficulty here 
is that poverty is not an easily definable level. It is, as we have 
seen, as much a state of mind as it is a state of income. Especially 
is this true where the minimum acceptable level of income is far 
above that of physical subsistence. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
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pose, however, that as a society gets richer the minimum level of 
income which it is prepared to support rises. 

A purely mechanical redistribution, however, is insufficient to 
eliminate poverty. We could suppose, for instance, that we had an 
income tax which became negative below a certain level of in- 
come; that is, above a certain level one would pay taxes, while 
below a certain level one would receive subsidies. By making the 
marginal subsidy at some point 100 percent, it would be possible 
mechanically to prevent anybody’s income from falling below a 
certain level. A mere mechanical device of this kind, however, 
would probably not be sufficient to prevent the development of 
poverty cultures or mendicant cultures within the society which 
became wholly dependent upon these transfers. 

We have a similar problem in the support of dependent areas. 
There are some colonial territories in the world which deserve the 
name of “mendicant societies.” They live almost entirely upon 
the handouts of the metropolitan power and seem incapable of 
developing an indigenous source of income or rising productivity. 
Subcultures like this can easily develop even within a rich com- 
munity. For this reason, therefore, the control of poverty cannot 
altogether be divorced from the impact of society on the subcul- 
tures which exist within it. The institutions of cultural change are 
many—the church, the school, the mass media. There is little sense 
in our society, however, of being able to use these consciously in 
order to eliminate the poverty cultures. We have here, I suspect, 
an area in which investment by society is not carried anything like 
as far as would be profitable because of the fact that the form of 
the investment is difficult to define and its results are difficult to 
measure. One of the great problems of social research, therefore, 
is precisely the measurement of the rate of elimination of poverty 
cultures through the agencies of cultural change. Once we have 
more accurate information in this regard, the investment ought to 
be forthcoming. 

In this, as in so many other areas of our social life, we are suffer- 
ing from a serious misdirection of intellectual resources. The prob- 
lem of poverty like the problem of war is a problem in social 
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systems. We put extremely few resources, however, into studying 
these systems, and it is not surprising, therefore, if our knowledge 
of them is scanty and if our efforts to move them are ineffective. 
In this respect a large part of what may look like a political and 
economic problem turns out to be an unsolved intellectual prob- 
lem. Until we put more resources into what is sometimes called the 
“meta-task” even at the expense of taking resources from the im- 
mediate task, we shall continue to waste resources. Too many 
people are trying to find the best way to do many things which 
probably should not be done at all. This is what we might call 
the “fallacy of suboptimization.” It runs through our whole society, 
so it is not surprising to find it turning up in the area of the elimi- 
nation of poverty. 

What, then, are the long-run prospects for poverty? 

Will this process of increasing productivity of labor spread to 
the whole world and go on until poverty is finally abolished and 
everybody is at least middle-class? This, of course, would be the 
state of affairs which the Communists call communism and which 
we call the affluent society, in which each man decides what stand- 
ard of life he wishes to adopt (to each according to his needs) and 
in which he then goes out and earns the income to support it (from 
each according to his ability). We are pretty close to this situation 
in the United States. It is one of the nice ironies of history that 
capitalism will probably get to capitalist communism before social- 
ism gets to socialist communism. Capitalist communism is, in fact, 
avery desirable state of society, and even the Socialists will probably 
end up in it when they get so rich that they can afford even to be 
free. The question is, though, can everybody do this? 

The answer is “yes” if we can avoid three traps. The three traps 
are war, population, and exhaustion. A nuclear war, if it did not 
put an end to man, might easily destroy any chance of perpetual 
affluence. Unlimited growth of population could do the same 
thing, more slowly but just as effectively. The ghost of Malthus 
has been laid many times, but it will not stay down. If science and 
technology give us death control, they will force us into birth 
control. We must eventually have a stable population, and in that 
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event, if we are all going to live to be seventy, the birth and death 
rate must not exceed about 14 per thousand. This means an aver- 
age of a little over two children per family and no nonsense. 
There are many ways to achieve this end, but the end must be 
achieved. The third trap might be our inability to develop a non- 
exhaustive high-level technology. Our existing technology is essen- 
tially suicidal in so far as it is based upon geological capital which 
we are rapidly squandering. We cannot build permanent affluence 
on fossil fuels, not even uranium, and still less upon deposits of 
ores. Permanent affluence must depend upon fusion as a source of 
energy, either in the sun or here on earth, and it must depend 
upon the use of this energy to concentrate the diffuse elements 
of the sea and the atmosphere. Fortunately, this high-level tech- 
nology seems to be almost in sight. It is perfectly possible, however, 
that either nuclear or population explosions may prevent us from 
ever attaining it. Planet g is at a very crucial stage of its history. 
In 4,000,000,000 years, there has been nothing like this. This bi- 
furcated repository of complex images that we call man will either 
make it or break it. From a galactic point of view, this may be 
mere homocentrism on my part, but I am in favor of his making 
it—and to this task I commend us all! 


Poverty and Disease 


by M. ALLEN POND 


Rasen. poverty and disease are bedfellows. Yet the 
precise relationship of one to the other continues unknown. Does 
poverty spawn disease? Or, are people impoverished because they 
are sickly? 

Kimble, in his remarkable study on tropical Africa, has said: 

It is bad enough that a man should be ignorant, for this cuts him off 
from the commerce of other men’s minds. It is perhaps worse that a 
man should be poor, for this condemns him to a life of stint and 
scheming, in which there is no time for dreams and no respite from 
weariness. But what surely is worst is that a man should be unwell, 
for this prevents his doing anything much about either his poverty 
or his ignorance.! 

The subject of poverty and disease is a highly complex one. 
It is generally believed that poverty and disease are related. There 
are facts to back up this belief. But in any given set of statistics 
is there, in fact, a cause-and-effect relationship? If there is, what is 
the cause and what is the effect? 

Historically, the healthiest nations have been those with the 
highest incomes and the lowest illiteracy rates. Thus, at the open- 
ing of this century, life expectancy at birth was longer in the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries than 
it is today in many parts of the world. Indeed, people born in India 
as late as 1955 had the same life expectancy at birth—thirty-five 
years—as had existed in Massachusetts and New Hampshire in 
1789.” Even though the reported birth rates for the two countries 
were about the same in 1957, life expectancy for the newborn in 

*George H. T. Kimble, Society and Polity, Tropical Africa, Il (New York: 
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the United States was seventy years, or about twice that for India. 

Data like these abound, but they avail us little for direct attack 
on the problem. Would that we could measure the precise influence 
on health of each of the numerous factors that are comprehended 
by the word “poverty.” Indeed, it would be helpful to have a 
simple definition of poverty. The ordinary—even the unabridged 
—dictionary definition is of little help to those who would try 
to assess its relationship to health. 

To avoid prolonged discussion of this semantic issue, I shall 
use the rough symbol “low income” to denote poverty. Because 
our orientation will be basically to American experience, even 
this rough symbol may be suspect. There are many who recall 
that half the population of the world has an annual income of less 
than two hundred dollars per capita. Nonetheless, the topic under 
discussion defies precise measurement, and I accept the conse- 
quences of being arbitrary in setting my own ground rules. 

Communicable diseases—Historically, communicable diseases 
have struck most severely among the poor. Even today, it is the 
serious communicable diseases that present the greatest threats 
to the health of peoples in underdeveloped lands. Indeed, many 
diseases that are virtually unknown or nonexistent in the United 
States and other economically favored nations are the main causes 
of death and disability among large population groups elsewhere 
on the globe. 

Characteristically, communicable diseases: (a) are caused by liv- 
ing organisms—bacteria, viruses, protozoa, and the like; (b) may 
result from a single infection produced by direct contact, ingestion, 
inhalation, or injection; and (c) may be prevented by artificial or 
natural immunity or by the establishment of environmental bar- 
riers between the infecting organism and the nonimmune host. 
These are the kinds of diseases whose control implies: (a) an un- 
derstanding of the germ theory of disease; (b) a sanitary environ- 
ment; (c) uncrowded living conditions; and (d) satisfactory nutri- 
tion. 

As an example of what can be done in the control of an im- 
portant communicable disease, consider what has happened in the 
practical control of typhoid fever in the United States. 
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Individual immunity to typhoid fever results either from in- 
fection or from vaccination. Typhoid vaccine is demonstrably 
effective. However, it serves best as a temporary preventive and 
does not replace sanitary measures for effective control. Further- 
more, the vaccination rate varies significantly by locality, age, and 
sex, and nowhere is it high. Excepting members of the armed 
services, Americans are not effectively immunized against typhoid 
fever. For the civilian population, vaccination has not been a 
prime factor in controlling the disease. 

There is ample evidence that typhoid fever occurs as the result 
of inadequate or poor sanitation. Thus, we might assume that 
elimination of sanitation hazards would be paralleled by a reduc- 
tion in the typhoid fever rate. Experience supports such an as- 
sumption. As the standard of living has risen—we may take as 
indices the increase in the percentage of households with inside 
running water and flush toilets—typhoid fever has become less 
prevalent. 

But typhoid has become a rare disease not alone because to- 
day’s poor may be better off than their counterparts of years gone 
by. Rather, this public health feat has been accomplished through 
a combination of circumstances. With the increase in urbanization 
has come greater utilization of community water supplies. Fewer 
Americans than ever before—proportionately and absolutely—are 
today dependent on potentially unsafe private wells and cisterns 
for their drinking water. Even the poorest city dwellers have ready 
access to the municipal water supply, generally piped into the 
household. They no longer have to haul it from the neighborhood 
pump or well, which all too often was contaminated. Further- 
more, the application of scientific purification measures has made 
public water supplies in this country about as safe as any in the 
world. 

Here, then, we bear witness to the virtual disappearance of a 
disease that has succumbed to a continuing rise in the standard of 
living, accompanied by widespread improvement in sanitation of 
the environment. Typhoid fever is thus a disease for which com- 
munity action has been a basic factor in control—and it is the 
poor who have benefited most. 
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The spread of another communicable disease, poliomyelitis, may 
or may not be associated with faulty environment. So far as is 
known, it does not normally attack one socioeconomic group more 
often than another. 

Prior to the introduction of Salk vaccine, epidemic poliomyelitis 
cases tended to be widely and relatively uniformly scattered 
throughout the community without preference for any socio- 
economic group.® Recently, however, an inverse correlation be- 
tween income and the incidence of poliomyelitis has been develop- 
ing. The 1960 epidemic in Providence was noteworthy especially 
for its concentration of cases in census tracts classified as lower and 
lower-middle from the socioeconomic standpoint. These are the 
neighborhoods of large families, often severely crowded in their 
dwellings. Conversely, upper economic areas were remarkably 
spared. Moreover, persons living in the less crowded, high-income 
areas were significantly more frequently vaccinated than those in 
poorer sections of the city. 

Community surveys have shown that immunization rates for 
diseases such as poliomyelitis, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
the like are a function of socioeconomic status: the higher the 
socioeconomic class, the higher the level of immunization. These 
findings have been consistent the country over. 

According to Sirken and Brenner, among persons under fifty 
years of age the poliomyelitis vaccination rate was twice as high, 
on the average, among individuals in high-income families ($7,500 
and over) as among those in families whose income was under 
$3,000. However, this strong positive correlation between income 
and frequency of vaccination is much more marked for the white 
than for the nonwhite population. In fact, among nonwhite school- 
age children, vaccination was not correlated with income. Although 
persons living in families with an income under $3,000 received 
most of their inoculations at work or school, mass poliomyelitis 
vaccination programs failed to reach more than roughly a third 

* Joseph Oren and Raymond F. McAteer, unpublished data in Poliomyelitis Sur- 
vey Report No. 222, U.S. Public Health Service (Atlanta, Ga., 1961). 
“Monroe G. Sirken and Berthold Brenner, Population Characteristics and Par- 
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of the target population. Why do low-income families not avail 
themselves of opportunities to be vaccinated? Efforts are being 
made to determine the reasons for the apparent weakness of the 
vaccination programs. The evidence is that cost alone is not the 
barrier. Yet poliomyelitis is a disease for which the individual's 
action of seeking vaccination is of prime importance in establish- 
ing control. 

One other communicable disease, tuberculosis, merits attention. 
Here is a disease that not only is most prevalent among the poor 
but also causes serious economic distress. 

Since the highest tuberculosis incidence occurs among slum 
dwellers, substandard housing has been cited as a prime causative 
factor. Others dismiss housing quality as being only symptomatic 
of the so-called ‘“‘slum complex.” 

It has been held, also, that diet plays an important role in deter- 

mining the relative susceptibility of individuals to tuberculosis, 
and that the malnourished are especially susceptible. One of the 
principal proponents of this theory has said: 
I cannot resist the temptation to express my belief that .. . it is 
most unlikely that drugs alone, or drugs supplemented by vaccination, 
can control tuberculosis in the underprivileged countries of the world 
as long as their nutritional status has not been raised to a reasonable 
level.5 

Although the exact role of either housing or nutrition in the 
epidemiology of tuberculosis is unknown, it may be assumed that 
the improved standard of living of the American people has con- 
tributed materially to reducing the incidence of the disease. In- 
deed, Lowell, after detailed study of the tuberculosis problem in 
New York City, wistfully concluded that “if optimum benefits are 
to be realized in mastering tuberculosis, progress in medicine and 
public health must be accompanied by comparable and parallel 
socio-economic improvements in living conditions.” ¢ 

The decline of tuberculosis undoubtedly has resulted from 
mixed and probably overlapping causes. Up to now, BCG vaccina- 


* Rene J. Dubos, “Health and Disease,” Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, CLXXIV (1960), 505-7. 

*Anthony M. Lowell, Socio-economic Conditions and Tuberculosis Prevalence 
(New York: New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 1956), p. 42. 
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tion has not been used enough in the United States to have had 
a significant impact on the epidemiological picture. Effective case 
finding through public health action, isolation of active cases, and 
efficient therapy have removed many sources of infection. The 
question remains, however: What has been the role of improved 
living conditions (including better nutrition) in this change? 

Noninfectious diseases——-The comparative conquest or amel- 
ioration of communicable diseases has contributed materially to 
the prolongation of life in this country. As man lives longer, how- 
ever, he becomes more liable to attack by those chronic and degen- 
erative diseases usually associated with adult life. What evidence 
do we have of a relationship between poverty and the incidence 
of chronic and degenerative diseases? 

As a generalization it may be said that there has been relatively 
little attention paid to the role of socioeconomic factors in chronic 
disease, apart from mental illness. 

Morbidity data collected by the National Cancer Institute in 
ten metropolitan areas of the United States have been analyzed by 
Dorn and Cutler with a view to determining the relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and cancer incidence.’ They demon- 
strated that cancer incidence in the lowest income group is 15 
percent above the average for all income groups; and that for all 
forms of cancer combined, incidence is inversely related to in- 
come. This association is not limited to occupational exposure 
since it occurs among women as well as men. They suggest that 
factors such as diet, personal habits, and general environmental 
conditions are probably involved, and that genetic influences also 
may be implicated. 

Buell and his co-workers have reported on 10,401 California 
men, ages twenty to sixty-four who died of cancer in 1949-51.° In 
their study, laboring men (i.e., those in the lower social classes) 
had a significantly higher mortality risk from cancer of the stom-' 

7 Harold F. Dorn and Sidney J. Cutler, Morbidity from Cancer in the U.S., Public 
Health Monograph No. 56 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Public Health Service, 1959). 
® Philip Buell, John E. Dunn, Jr., and Lester Breslow, “The Occupational-social 
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ach, esophagus, or buccal cavity and pharynx than did those in 
generally high-income occupations. Their study also brought out 
the generally higher mortality risk for laboring men from diseases 
other than cancer. 

In their discussion, Buell and his associates observe that “while 
it is possible that lower socioeconomic status carries exposure to 
a higher risk for a number of diseases, the reverse may also be 
true . . .” ® They go on to note that the clinical history of most 
cancers is so short as to make it reasonable to dispose of the hy- 
pothesis that the disease causes the low socioeconomic status. To 
this observation one might add that ‘cancer may still be a very 
expensive illness. 

Evidence has been accumulating that the incidence of cancer 
of the cervix is inversely related to socioeconomic status. Stocks 
has shown that the death rate for uterine cancer among married 
women in England and Wales increases as social class decreases.'® 
Logan has confirmed this observation, but has shown simultane- 
ously that mortality from cancer of the breast increases as socio- 
economic status rises. Similar observations were made by Dorn 
and Cutler in the report previously cited. 

Rider et al. have shown a distinct association between premature 
birth and socioeconomic status.!? Among 27,979 births to white 
Baltimore mothers in 1950-51, there was a significantly higher 
ratio of premature births to mothers in the lower socioeconomic 
strata. Additionally, the prematurity ratio for all nonwhites (11.3 
percent) was considerably above the ratio (7.3 percent) for the 
lowest socioeconomic tenth of the white group. The authors point 
out that “it is not unlikely that this latter difference is also as- 
sociated with a corresponding difference in socioeconomic level.” #* 

* Ibid., p. 620. 

Percy Stocks, “Cancer of the Uterine Cervix and Social Conditions,” British 
Journal of Cancer, IX (1955), 488-94. . 
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Data on personal injuries collected by the National Health Sur- 
vey during 1957-58 have been analyzed by Gentile.1* He found a 
high inverse correlation between family income and number of 
restricted-activity days—a measure of accident severity. There 
were, on the average, 5.4 days of restricted activity among males in 
families whose income was under $2,000 as contrasted with only 
about two such days for those in families with income of $7,000 or 
more (1.8 such days in the income group $4,000-$6,999). Although 
females generally had fewer accident-caused restricted-activity days 
than males, females in the highest income groups had slightly more 
such days than males in the same group. The rates in the lowest 
income groups for females were 3.5 days per person per year as 
compared with 1.6 such days in the income group $4,000-$6,999 
and 2.2 days for those with incomes of $7,000 and over. The ques- 
tion may be raised: Are the poor especially subject to severe ac- 
cidents, or is their income status a result of their incapacities? 

Although accident severity is inversely related to income, ac- 
cident frequency rates apparently increase with income. I say 
“apparently” because the experts believe that there is a positive 
correlation between educational level and reporting of minor 
health conditions. Without regard to this possible reporting bias, 
National Health Survey data show 22.7 accidental injuries per 
100 persons per year among families with incomes under $2,000, 
and 32.7 such injuries per 100 persons in high-income families. 

Disregarding specific disease entities, Gleeson studied the 1958 
prevalence of “‘chronic conditions” among the noninstitutional 
population of the United States.4* Four out of every ten persons 
had one or more “chronic conditions.” Of these approximately 
70 million persons, 13.5 million were limited in the amount or 
kind of their major activity (e.g., work, school attendance, keeping 
house, and so on) or in their pursuit of outside activities. Another 
3.5 million could not carry on their major activity. Thus, one 

4 Augustine Gentile, Persons Injured by Class of Accident, US. July 1957-June 
1958, Health Statistics from the U.S. National Health Survey, Series B-8 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1959). 
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American in ten had some long-term limitation of activity due to 
chronic illness or impairment. 

The prevalence of chronic limitation of activity and mobility 
was inversely associated with family income. About one person in 
five in low-income families had an activity-limiting condition, 
while only one in fourteen of those in high-income families was 
so afflicted. Mobility limitation was proportionately six times as 
frequent among those in low-income families as in families having 
$7,000 or more annual income. 

These relationships in activity and mobility limitation were 
consistent for each age group studied, although the frequency 
rate for “chronic conditions” rises rapidly after age forty-five. The 
highest rates are among those sixty-five and over in families having 
less than $2,000 annual income. As the author indicates, how- 
ever: 


There is no way to determine from these data the extent to which 
family income and chronic limitation of activity are causally related, 
nor it is possible to determine whether low income is responsible for 
the chronic disability or vice versa.1¢ 


Chope and Breslow have reported on the relationship of in- 
come to loss of teeth among apparently healthy Californians aged 
fifty and over.!* They show a significantly high correlation between 
low economic status and the loss of teeth among older adults, a 
fact confirmed by the National Health Survey. It has been sug- 
gested that excess loss of teeth among adults of low income may be 
explained by both poor diet and inadequate dental care. 

Various investigators have shown a positive correlation between 
less serious dental defects and low socioeconomic status. However, 
studies in various countries around the world, among extremely 
low-income groups, show no consistent pattern of dental defects 
and suggest that poverty is not negessarily accompanied by poor 
teeth. 

A 1958 study of 491 preschool children in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, showed no significant relationship between socioeconomic 

 Ibid., p. 5. 
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levels and malocclusion.’* Calisti and his co-workers brought out 
an interesting sidelight on the incidence of such conditions as 
finger-sucking, fingernail biting, and tongue, lip, and cheek habits. 
Such habits were significantly more frequently seen among chil- 
dren in high-income families than in those from low-income homes. 
The “why” of these differences is, in the authors’ words, “a sub- 
ject for future investigation.” 

In comparing material on the relationship of poverty to chronic 
disease with that on communicable diseases, it is evident that 
there has been less thorough study of the former; and the known 
facts are less persuasive. At this point in time, probably the most 
that can be said is that the role of poverty in chronic disease is 
not well understood. 

Health-related consequences.—Apart from the actual incidence 
of disease as it relates to socioeconomic status, the impact of 
disease on the ability of the wage earner to work or the child to 
attend school is a matter of general concern. One may reasonably 
ask: How is family income related to time-loss from work or school 
because of temporary disability? 

Bergsten has shown an inverse relationship between family in- 
come and time lost from work due to illness and injury. She re- 
ports that “usually working” persons in low-income (under $2,000) 
families lose an average of 10.3 days from work as compared with 
only 5.9 days for those in families with incomes of $7,000 or 
more.?® 

For all days of restricted activity (that is, reduction in usual 
pursuits due to illness and injury), the rates ranged from 32.4 days 
per person per year among persons in low-income families ($2,000 
and under) to 16.5 days for persons in families with incomes of 
$4,000 and over. There was virtually no difference in the rates for 
persons in families whose income was between $4,000 and $7,000 
and those in higher income families. 

Mrs. Bergsten offers a possible explanation of the higher in- 

#8 Louis J. Calisti, Mitchell M. Cohen, and Martha H. Fales, “Correlation between 
Malocclusion, Oral Habits, and Socio-economic Level of Preschool Children,” Jour- 
nal of Dental Research, XXXIX (1960), 450-54. 
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cidence rates among persons in lower income families. She sug- 
gests that: (a) they are more subject to restricting illness because 
they use medical care less and have poorer diets than those who are 
economically more favored; (b) they have lower incomes because 
of their illness; (c) they are unemployed or not seeking employ- 
ment because they are in poor health; and (d) those who are em- 
ployed might tend to work less or take poorer paying jobs because 
of their health problems. 

The number of bed-disability days, also, is inversely related to 
income. Persons in low-income families averaged 12.2 days of bed- 
disability per year compared with 6.0-for those in families whose 
income was $7,000 or higher. Females consistently averaged more 
bed-disability days than males, although the disparity grew with 
increase in income. 

With regard to sex differences in work-loss days, the rates were 
higher for males than females in low-income families. Among 
persons in high-income (over $7,000) families, ‘‘usually working” 
females lost slightly more days from work, on the average, than 
males. The study revealed no important differences in rates of 
school loss among children in the various family income groups, 
the annual average being 8.4 days per child aged six to sixteen. 

Bergsten has reviewed sample survey data on a variety of health 
topics for children and youth under twenty-five years of age.?° In 
her analysis she points out that, while children in families with 
incomes under $4,000 had about the same average number of 
school-loss days (8.9) as did children from higher income families 
(8.2), there was a strong positive relationship between family in- 
come and frequency of physician visits. For children fourteen and 
under, the physician visit rates for those in families with incomes 
of $4,000 or more were one and one-half times—and dentist visit 
rates three times—those for children in lower income families. 

These observations on the use of health services have been con- 
siderably expanded by the National Health Survey. As a measure 
of the interrelationship of poverty and disease, the use of health 
facilities and services is a significant index. As is predictable, the 
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Survey shows that members of low-income families, when admitted 
to short-stay hospitals, stay significantly longer than do high- 
income patients.” 

Bergsten, reporting on data collected during July, 1957—June, 
1959, has shown that the frequency of visits to physicians is di- 
rectly related to family income.” Persons in families having in- 
comes under $2,000 had a rate of 4.6 physician visits per person 
per year as compared with 5.7 visits for persons in families with 
$7,000 or more income. There were comparable differences 
throughout the entire age range. For children through four years 
of age those in high-income families had 80 percent more physi- 
cians’ visits than did children in families whose income was under 
$2,000 (7.6 versus 4.2). 

The total civilian noninstitutional population of the United 
States in 1958 averaged 1.5 dental visits per person.” But the rates 
varied greatly among different income groups from an average of 
0.7 visits per year for members of low-income families to 2.5 visits 
for those in families having $7,000 or more. Only for extractions 
was there no difference in rates at various income levels. 

A positive relationship also has been shown between educational 
achievement and the rate of use of dental services, regardless of 
income. Among persons in families whose income was less than 
$4,000, the rate of dental visits was approximately twice as high 
for those whose family head had nine or more years of school as 
for those whose head had had less education. 

A definite relationship between family income and time inter- 
val since last dental visit also has been shown.** About one person 
in two among high-income families, but only one in five in families 
whose income was under $2,000, visited the dentist within the 
past year. Conversely, one individual in four among low-income, 

* Augustine Gentile, Hospitalization: Patients Discharged from Short-Stay Hos- 
pitals, U.S., July 1957-June 1958, Health Statistics from the U.S. National Health 
Survey, Series B-7 (Washington, D.C., 1958). 
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but only one in ten among high-income, families has never visited 
a dentist. Furthermore, the number of persons who have never 
visited a dentist varied inversely with income and education. 


As suggested at the outset, the precise relationship between 
poverty and disease presents many baffling questions. How does 
the material reviewed above contribute to our understanding of 
the basic issues? 

First, it emphasizes that we lack irrefutable proof that poverty 
causes disease. Undoubtedly, poverty is a major factor in mal- 
nutrition, which, in turn, may reduce resistance to invading or- 
ganisms like the tubercle bacillus. However, animal experimenta- 
tion suggests that poor nutrition per se does not seriously affect 
the course of disease. Poverty also causes people to live under in- 
sanitary conditions. These contribute to the spread of some of the 
infectious diseases, especially of the intestinal tract. But poverty 
alone causes neither tuberculosis nor typhoid fever. At most, it 
helps provide the environment in which these and other diseases 
may flourish. 

In the second place, some of the material suggests that, under 
certain circumstances, disease may cause poverty. Sickness inevi- 
tably imposes a financial burden in the form of charges for health 
services. In severe illness, this burden can be devastating. Addi- 
tionally, long illnesses may reduce family income. Indeed, the 
earning capacity of the breadwinner may be destroyed, and eco- 
nomic catastrophe may be visited upon the whole family. 

Thirdly, low income is a barrier against the use of preventive 
medicine technics and services. There is varied evidence of this. 
For example, low-income families are inadequately immunized 
against preventable diseases. They use pediatric services less fre- 
quently than do high-income families. Finally, the use of dental 
care services, possibly the best indéx of elective health actions by 
families or individuals, is significantly related to socioeconomic 
status—the lower the income, the less frequently dentists are seen. 

I cannot escape the observation that the evidence everywhere 
about us underscores the need to expand our efforts to raise the 
standard of living and improve educational opportunity. These 
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are the sinews of better health. Without them, no society can be 
healthy. 

Whatever may be the details, the shadows and the nuances, the 
whole picture is clear. Poverty and disease go hand in hand. In 
lifting the burden of poverty from the shoulders of the less for- 
tunate, we contribute to the health of us all. 


The Anthropologist’s View of Poverty 


by THOMAS GLADWIN 


Poverty has been a part of the life of mankind through- 
out its history. If we define poverty minimally as an existence 
close to the edge of starvation, we must recognize that during 
man’s more primitive eras, poverty was universal. ‘The times and 
places in which food was abundant and in secure supply were rare 
indeed. Even our own Western European civilization, both in the 
Old World and in the New, was characterized until recently by 
widespread poverty. Only a tiny minority enjoyed freedom from 
the struggle for a bare living, although it was of course this minor- 
ity which created the great cultural tradition which we now so 
generally share. Karl Marx, writing a century ago, propounded 
largely unsound solutions and some clearly erroneous predictions, 
but his description of the dilemma of the exploited proletariat was 
in essence completely true. 

However, in the United States and most of Western Europe the 
situation is now reversed. The comforts so recently enjoyed only 
by the few are presently the privilege of the masses. The minority 
are now the few who still suffer in poverty. This reversal has been 
made possible by broad economic changes, both planned and 
unplanned. But these changes were, in turn, partially dependent, 
as we shall see, upon a sweeping alteration in our ethical and 
moral values. 

Nevertheless, poverty is still with us. Decreasingly, it is created 
by temporary dislocations in the economy which throw people 
out of work. More critical is the familiar hard core of poverty, 
which never goes away. It is primarily located in a small sector 
of our population. This group is widely recognized to be infect- 
ing the larger society with many social ills, and also to have a way 
of life which tends to be self-perpetuating. 
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It is precisely the self-perpetuating nature of this component 
of our society which creates such a frustrating problem for all those 
who address themselves to it. Explanations of its causes vary. Gal- 
braith, writing as an economist about the “affluent society,” sees 
this population as socially inadequate, but primarily as chained 
by psychological or social pressures to an economically marginal 
environment.! One school of thought in social work, if I may read 
between the lines, seems to agree that they are psychologically and 
socially inadequate people, but believes that they would become 
more adequate if they would just let these social workers treat 
them or show them how to live more constructively. Walter Miller, 
from the anthropological perspective, points to a characteristic 
type of family organization, “serial monogamy,” which makes emo- 
tional cripples of this group and thus perpetuates their ineffective- 
ness.” 

Whatever the explanation, there is general agreement that we 
are dealing with a form of social inadequacy which is deeply rooted 
in a characteristic way of life. When social workers speak of the 
multiproblem families which comprise this hard core of poverty, 
they are not simply referring to those persons who happen to have 
numerically more problems than others. They are referring to a 
very specific constellation of problems which characterize a dis- 
tinguishable group of people whom social agencies usually en- 
counter in urban slums. As Galbraith has pointed out, precisely 
the same array of devastating multiple problems is found in many 
backwater rural areas, a fact with which rural welfare workers 
are all too familiar. However, the essential similarity in life styles 
of rural and urban multiproblem families seems often to escape 
the awareness of workers in urban slums on the one hand, and of 
rural social workers on the other. 

In anthropological terms we are, as Miller has pointed out with 
respect to a larger sector of the lower class, dealing with a sub- 
culture. This means that we are dealing with shared patterns of 
thinking, feeling, and behaving which deviate in some (but not all) 


1John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affiuent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, Co., 


1958). 
2 Walter B. Miller, “Implications of Urban Lower-Class Culture for Social Work,” 
Social Service Review, XXXIII (1959), 219-36. 
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respects from those of the larger culture, and which happen to 
create some dysfunctional relationships between this group and 
the society in which it is embedded.’ 

Defining the multiproblem population as a subculture is only 
one of several ways of looking at the problem. Doing so provides 
some intellectual satisfaction to the anthropologist (it represents 
his private form of snobbery), but the formulation is useful only 
if it can bring us closer to a solution. What, then, does this defini- 
tion imply operationally? 

Most obviously, it implies that any plan for a remedy must be 
concerned with culture change, with an alteration in the over-all 
way of life. Piecemeal approaches directed toward the alleviation 
of individual distress will not solve the problem because they will 
not alter the basic cultural environment in which children learn 
undesirable attitudes and behaviors. Optimistically, or perhaps in 
desperation, some have therefore put forward the view that by 
doing enough with the children we can mold a new and different 
generation which will escape the shackles of its parents. However, 
thus far we never seem to be able to do that amount which is 
enough. We continue to find that as the majority of the children 
grow up, they follow patterns of life modeled primarily upon those 
of the parents with whom they live and only in minor degree ac- 
cording to the plans of community agencies. 

If neither the alleviation of individual distress nor work with 
the rising generation will really solve the problem, what is neces- 
sary in order to deflect this tragic minority from their disastrous 
subcultural ways? At least two equally vital requirements must be 
met before this is possible. First is a genuine willingness to invest 
in a commitment to effect such a change. This sense of commit- 


*It is legitimate to question whether multiproblem families, viewed collectively, 
would constitute a subculture in the anthropological sense. Even when seen in 
the slum area of a single city, multiproblent families show substantial individual 
variation. Furthermore, to be considered as a subculture they must show a signifi- 
cant number of attributes unique to themselves in addition to those shared with 
the broader lower-class subculture. Adequate research data do not at present exist 
to answer the question conclusively, even if the semantics of the definition of a 
subculture were sufficiently clear to offer definitive criteria. However, I believe it 
is useful to consider the implications inherent in the concept of subculture as ap- 
plied to the multiproblem family, whether or not this working assumption is sub- 
sequently validated. 
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ment, with an understanding of what it implies, is thus far lack- 
ing not only in the larger society but also, in my opinion, in those 
professions which are vested with the responsibility for dealing 
with social problems, including social work. Secondly, we must 
develop a clear appreciation of precisely which characteristics we 
will undertake to change. In seeking these crucial characteristics 
we cannot be satisfied merely to identify those which are most 
distressing, nor even those which we may judge to be most central 
to their way of life. Our task is to search for those attributes which 
are most amenable to permanent change and which will at the 
same time exert the most effective leverage on the group’s total 
pattern of living. Both the first and second of these requirements 
are difficult of attainment, but neither is impossible. 

Let us look first at the matter of commitment—our national 
commitment as Americans—to effect a change. If the goal of change 
is defined only as the elimination of poverty, to this we can all 
subscribe, wholeheartedly and without reservation. But real change 
also requires our acceptance of the people—adults as well as chil- 
dren—in the hard core of poverty as truly worthy of our help, 
personally deserving of both our generosity and, more crucially, 
our respect. But how can we respect people who are so shiftless, 
so dishonest, so irresponsible? The answer to this question is an- 
other question: How can we extend a really helping hand if we 
do not respect them as people, equally worthy with ourselves? In 
other words, we must find a way to develop in ourselves and in 
others a sincere and genuine respect for the chronically poverty- 
stricken. 

The first step toward this goal is to identify the most critical 
barrier to respect. It is not that these people are dirty, or dishonest, 
or unfaithful in marriage. We have no trouble in respecting the 
natives of other lands who never bathe, and at least some crooks, 
and the majority of movie stars. The real reason, in my opinion, 
is that they are unwilling to undertake responsibility on their own 
behalf. We like to help people who are trying to help themselves. 
However pitiful the individual, or unsavory his circumstances, if 
he is really trying to improve his lot we will help him, and we will 
respect him for trying. 
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The people with whom we are here concerned do not try. Some 
of us, certainly most social workers, may be able rationally to 
understand that in their unhappy environment these people have 
never learned to try; or, perhaps, even learned that it is better not 
to try. Nevertheless, our objective judgment that their apathy is 
not their fault seems to help even us professionals very little to 
persuade our subjective selves that we should accord them real 
respect. These are, in the immortal phrase of Alfred P. Doolittle 
in George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, the undeserving poor. 

The undeserving poor stand in contrast to those who, though 
deprived by circumstance, continually try to cease being poor. 
The people in the latter category, the deserving poor, have become 
fewer and fewer in number. Furthermore, every time their ranks 
begin to swell we declare a national emergency and are willing to 
make almost any sacrifice to help them. However, this attitude of 
respect and helpfulness toward those we now call the “unem- 
ployed” is quite new. In years gone by, not only were the masses 
of the population in poverty, but these masses were not considered 
very deserving. The accident of birth had placed them where they 
were, and they were expected to be reasonably satisfied with their 
lot, or at least not to complain too loudly. If part of our present 
task is to transform the remaining still undeserving poor into a 
status of respectability, perhaps it would be instructive to examine 
briefly the factors involved in the earlier and far more extensive 
transformation. 

Obviously, the right to a decent manner of life remained an 
academic issue until sufficient goods were available to supply the 
needs of the bulk of the people. However, a high level of pro- 
ductivity does not in itself guarantee that those who remain poor 
will be considered to have a right to expect the help of others not 
so poor. As we watch the steady rise in the standard of living in the 
United States it is easy to forget that for many years this rise was 
not accompanied by an attitude we now take as axiomatic: that 
anyone who is really willing to work has a right to share in the 
general affluence. Those who remember 1932 will recollect that 
the unemployed “hunger marchers” on their way to the White 
House were met by the police and by the instant indignation of 
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a large and influential sector of the nation. The business commu- 
nity perhaps felt sorry for the unemployed, but it was appalled by 
the basic implication of the hunger march, that people have a right 
to jobs even when no jobs exist. This is a far cry from the concern 
and the huge contributions of industry today to assure the health, 
welfare, and security of even their most lowly employees. 

To understand the significance and nature of this change, as 
well as to define the task which lies ahead, we must examine some 
of the basic components of our system of ethics, and especially the 
relationship between them. High in our hierarchy of values are 
three broad principles: the right of private property; equality of 
opportunity for all men; and the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual. Until the New Deal in the 1930s, the relative ranking in 
importance of these three principles was in just that order. In 
simplest terms, the achievement of the New Deal was to reverse 
the first two. Equality of opportunity was placed ahead of the 
inviolability of private property. Through taxes and other means 
it became not only possible but morally right to deprive people of 
profits on their investments in order to provide, among other 
things, decent job opportunities for everyone who is willing to work. 
There was resistance to this change, but it could not prevail. 
Equality of opportunity is now solidly enthroned as a cardinal 
moral principle of our society, so much so that we are currently 
trying to export it to the entire world. (I am referring here, of 
course, to acceptance of the principle. Like all principles, it is often 
violated in practice.) 

The principle of the inherent worth of the individual did not 
fare as well. The New Deal extended to everyone who was willing 
to take it the opportunity for help and for dignity. The physically 
handicapped, who could not help themselves, were given generous 
support. But those who were physically able but still did not try to 
better themselves were given little more than a reasonable assurance 
that they would not quite starve to death. This position, it should 
be noted, diverges sharply from the emphasis in the Judeo-Christian 
ethic, by which we are all supposedly governed, on the value of 
every human soul. It is in particularly glaring contrast with the 
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teaching of Christ that we should love and respect all our neighbors 
in their every circumstance, even the despised Samaritan. 

If the New Deal provides a valid analogy, it seems evident, then, 
that a prerequisite for the elimination of poverty is the elevation 
of the worth of the individual to first place in the hierarchy of 
values I have outlined. In certain respects this may be an easier 
task than was the earlier elevation of equality of opportunity. Dis- 
regarding temporary dislocations in the economy, the availability 
of jobs is no longer a major problem. This is especially true if we 
remember that the hard core with which we are dealing in the 
1960s comprises a far smaller numberof individuals than the hard 
core of the 1930s. Their small number also means that their in- 
tegration into a life of relative affluence will create no visible 
change in the productive economy. 

However, if the economic problem is simpler, the shift in our 
ethical priorities may be far more difficult to accomplish than the 
transformation of the 1930s. Individual initiative is, in our culture, 
a primary criterion of the worth of an individual—perhaps the 
primary criterion. To divorce initiative from our definition of a 
person’s worth would, for many, remove the central meaning of the 
concept of personal worthiness. It may not be possible, at least in 
our generation. However, we have not yet tried. 

Certainly, the first step must be for those who are closest to the 
undeserving poor to redefine the nature of the problem for their 
profession and then for their society. This is the real challenge of 
poverty to social work. Social work must take a new look at the 
multiproblem family, in perception, in research, and in program. 
As we shall see, social agencies have thus far defined the character- 
istics of multiproblem families not in terms of their inherent nature, 
but rather with reference to their ability, or inability, to utilize 
social casework. ‘The hard core must be looked upon as people who 
share a dysfunctional subculture, not as recalcitrant clients of 
social agencies. 

Anthropology can help, but this is primarily a job for social work. 
Not only are social workers best equipped to work with the hard 
core, but they are also in the most effective position to communicate 
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with fellow professionals. Through such communication, social 
work should be able to redefine the problem and the feeling of 
social workers about the problem. Despite the attention and money 
which are devoted to multiproblem families, there is no escaping 
the fact that most social workers prefer to work with people who 
share the more comfortable middle-class values and behaviors. 
This preference is often referred to in tones of disparagement, 
implying that social workers are essentially a little snobbish. 
However, if this is true I am sure it is only a small part of the truth. 
It is extremely frustrating to work with the multiproblem family, 
and the procedures now available really help these families very 
little. It is hard to plunge enthusiastically into an undertaking 
which is foredoomed to failure. It is my conviction that from a 
redefinition of the problem in terms of directed culture change a 
more workable strategy will emerge, one which will produce visible 
i results. And if social work, through research and a new examination 
of the problem, can develop an approach which promises real 
solutions, I find it hard to believe that the profession will be 
reluctant to work with this population. 

Furthermore, if social workers can really demonstrate effective 
results in this area they will then have a program they can sell with 
genuine conviction to the nation. It has been extremely difficult to 
urge all-out support for programs which are recognized by their 
own proponents as probably futile. 

Social work can, I believe, develop a strategy of culture change 
in which the profession can have faith. Furthermore, there is by 
now sufficient national concern over the hard core of poverty that 
a commitment to its eradication may really be possible even though 
it does require a major shift in our value systems. It should be 
remembered that Franklin D. Roosevelt’s right-hand man in 
building the New Deal was Harry Hopkins, whose basic values 
and philosophy were derived from social work. Roosevelt was, 
in addition, armed with a conviction that what he was doing was 
morally right and necessary, and that the programs he developed 
were practical. It is precisely this sort of conviction which makes the 

impossible become possible. This is as true in the 1960s as it was 
in the 1930s. 
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Let us now turn to the question of what we mean by a “‘sub- 
culture” and consider the characteristics of the hard core in these 
terms. In doing so we must search for those aspects through 
which we can most realistically expect to effect constructive change. 
As I have noted, social work has tended to define the group charac- 
teristics of multiproblem families almost entirely with reference 
to their ability to relate to social agencies. A 1960 study carried 
out in New York State * attributes to this population four broad 
characteristics: multiplicity of problems; chronicity of need; re- 
sistance to treatment; and handicapping attitudes. This listing 
really tells us nothing about the nature of the people nor about 
the way they behave and perceive themselves. Furthermore, far 
from suggesting ways in which change can be affected, they explic- 
itly define the problem as virtually insoluble. 

Miller describes the lower class as a subculture; yet the charac- 
teristics to which he gives particular attention related to the basic 
emotional integration of personality as it develops in a setting of 
poverty. His approach is interesting and valid. However, he defines 
the problem in terms almost as difficult as those used by social 
workers. Even with an extensive professional investment on an 
individual basis, psychiatry is still far from being able consistently 
to correct personality handicaps of this magnitude. Although 
Miller’s work has not yet been fully published, I do not thus far 
see in his approach a real key to the elimination of poverty. 

What, then, are the characteristics upon which we should focus? 
Obviously, I cannot provide a confident answer. But it might be 
useful to suggest two closely related attributes which I believe are 
shared by all those people whom we refer to as “multiproblem” 
and which, in fact, play a primary role in creating the difficulties 
of which social workers are so acutely aware. The two variables 
are, first, the degree to which this population believes it has any 
actual control over its destiny, individually or collectively, and 
secondly, their orientation toward the future. 

We in the middle class take it for granted that, within limits, 
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New Problem? (New York: State Charities Aid Association, Social Research Service, 
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we can achieve anythin’, for which we are willing to work hard 
enough. What happens to us depends in large measure on our own 
choice of career, of education, of willingness to lead or to conform, 
and on the strength of our dedication and conscience. A man is what 
he makes of himself. Conversely, if a person fails, we may be sympa- 
thetic but we remain convinced that primarily it was he who failed, 
and not the society about him. This view of the individual and his 
society is not shared by much of the lower class, certainly not by 
the hard core. 

Regardless of the opportunities which we as observers believe 
may exist, in their own self-perception these people have no con- 
viction that it is within their power to alter their circumstances. 
I must emphasize that I am referring here to their own expec- 
tations for themselves, which they have learned in their own sub- 
culture environment, and not to any objective reality which we 
may perceive. In this framework of expectations they see virtually 
all the institutions of society—business and all the social and 
official agencies—arrayed against them. Whether or not this per- 
ception has a reality basis does not concern me here, although it 
is my suspicion that it is not pure illusion. The important thing is 
that these people see their social universe in these terms. 

At the same time, they are sufficiently realistic to recognize that 
the larger institutions of society hold the keys to power. Obviously, 
therefore, if the power of the community is committed to holding 
them down, there is no possibility of their rising from their miser- 
able status through their own efforts. Consequently, there is no 
purpose in trying. Why should they work hard and make sacrifices 
to struggle toward a goal which others control, and which will be 
withheld from them? 

Closely related to this is their perception of the future, particu- 
larly of their own future. We think constantly of the future, whether 
we are planning our careers or our vacations or our work for the 
next week. For us this is realistic because we can make decisions and 
reasonably expect that we will be able to implement them. Obvi- 
ously, however, in the lower class it is not merely unrealistic to 
think in this way of the future; it is, in their view, completely 
futile to do so. As a result, their time perspective is seriously 
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foreshortened. Although they use the words which refer to the 
future, to them these phrases are largely empty of real meaning. An 
individual can recognize that what he does today will have conse- 
quences tomorrow. But at the same time he is aware that what some- 
one else does to him or about him may be much more important 
in determining what tomorrow will be like than anything he him- 
self does today. As a result, anything which he can do today which 
will be pleasurable and rewarding he will do, because the chance 
may never come again. I am of course referring, in our jargon, to 
the inability to delay gratification. 

If these two characteristics—a belief in external control and 
a lack of future time perspective—really describe the multiproblem 
population, albeit only partially, what clues do they provide for us 
as we develop a strategy for changing the subculture? Before con- 
sidering this question, it might be useful to reiterate that these 
attributes, by no means confined to the urban hard core familiar 
to social agencies, are shared by many rural groups, and it is obvious 
that they have great reality for members of many minority groups. 
Beyond this, they are found typically throughout most of the under- 
developed areas of the world. In fact, from a world perspective it 
would be fair to say that it is our middle-class subculture which is 
deviant from the norm in its conviction that it can control its own 
destiny. It is, of course, this very belief which creates our dynamism, 
a dynamism the rest of the world is anxious to share. Nevertheless, 
at the present time it is a phenomenon unique to our middle class. 

It is in programs of economic development overseas that the 
necessity has become most clearly evident for changing the basic 
self-perceptions I have outlined. This necessity is frequently seen 
as a prerequisite to any other change. It is this fact which has given 
impetus to programs which are referred to as “community devel- 
opment.” In its simplest terms, community development is con- 
cerned with developing the capability for change, which means an 
awareness that it is possible to effect change through one’s own 
efforts. The customary strategy is to find some need which is felt in 
the community and which can fairly readily be met through local 
resources within a short period of time. The program then concen- 
trates on this need. The essential difference between community 
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development and other forms of technical assistance is that the goal 
is defined entirely in terms of felt needs and ease of accomplish- 
ment, with consideration of economic or social utility relegated to 
second place. The purpose is simply to create a realization that 
change is possible, that it is feasible to plan, and that it is worth 
giving up something today in return for a better tomorrow. Only 
after this realization is achieved can long-term economic plans be 
undertaken. 

Community development is really a philosophy or a point of 
view rather than a specific technique. I have used it deliberately as 
my example although I am aware of the similar principles enun- 
ciated in the community organization techniques of social work. 
I have used it, not because the principles are different, but because 
the implementation is different. Community development workers 
overseas genuinely try to adhere to their principles and to dis- 
regard economic rewards. In contrast, it is my impression that with 
very rare exceptions social agencies pay lip service to the principles 
just outlined but consistently plan programs which will bring to 
their clients benefits which the social worker, using his own middle- 
class criteria, has determined are needed. What I am really saying 
is not that social workers must learn new principles, but rather 
that they must sincerely use and believe in the principles they 
enunciate. 

To continue the analogy with community development, it is 
obvious that our hard-core population presents different and more 
formidable problems than are found in a village in Africa. Not the 
least of these is the fact that the African villagers share a functioning 
social organization which provides a framework for social action. 
It may not be the best or most efficient type of organization for the 
purpose, but at least it functions and it stays together. In contrast, 
we customarily consider that our multiproblem families exist in an 
environment of fairly complete disorganization. We may have 
accepted too readily the assumption of total disorganization. This 
is a useful area for research. It is rare indeed to find any group of 
people who have lived together over a period of years within which 
there are not recognized patterns of leadership, communication, 
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and even loyalty. These patterns may be neither very strong nor 
immediately obvious, but they do provide a base upon which to 
build. 

Nevertheless, there is little question but that social organization 
does need more strengthening in our multiproblem population 
than is usually required in community development programs 
overseas. We have no ready-made strategy for accomplishing this 
end. However, I do not believe we should discount the simple 
power of money. We are concerned with people who live most of 
their lives close to the edge of malnutrition, if not actual starvation. 
It has often been noted that it is difficult to plan on an empty 
stomach. If our society is to make a real commitment to helping 
these people, in advance of their ability to help themselves, it must, 
as a minimum requirement, be willing to provide enough money 
to make possible a decent life. The potential results should not be 
underestimated. Those who are familiar with Blackwell and 
Gould’s study of Aid to Dependent Children programs will re- 
member that they demonstrated some striking correlations between 
level of payments and effectiveness of rehabilitation.® This does not, 
of course, mean that money alone will produce an instant cure, 
but it does strongly suggest that money, along with all the factors 
implied in the willingness to provide money, can be a potent 
weapon in our arsenal. 

This means that we must give money in amounts generous 
enough to be really constructive, to people who have done nothing 
to earn or deserve it. This brings us back to the barrier of the 
relative values prevailing in our society. The necessary generosity 
will be forthcoming only when our society really accepts the 
premise that people are deserving simply because they are people; 
that is, because they are fellow human beings. 

To be realistic, this acceptance, will not develop magically or 
through appeals to conscience. Power rests in the middle class. And 
we in the middle class are notoriously anxious and defensive in 
the presence of people whose way of life is more primitive and 
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violent than our own. We are threatened, and hence our response is 
rejection, not acceptance. We can become accepting only if we 
believe that by so doing we will reduce the threat. 

Thus we come around to the final point: the necessity for a 
workable program which will effectively reduce the social threat 
which the multiproblem population poses—the threat of delin- 
quency, of vice, and of violence. It is my conviction that such a 
program must be one of directed culture change, one which will 
change the way of life which lies at the core of the culture of 
poverty. Until we set ourselves to devise such programs, and to 
demonstrate that they really work, our society will remain anxious, 
and therefore at best apathetic. 

The elimination of poverty is not an easy task, but it offers a 
most exciting challenge, a challenge which, properly, must rest at 
the door of the social work profession. We must take a completely 
new look at the multiproblem family and decide which techniques 
in social work can be most effective. With these steps taken, social 
work can be armed and ready to mobilize the larger society to 
embrace the despised multiproblem population which it criticizes 
so strongly, but helps so little. 
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Hunger and Human Welfare 


by JAMES R. DUMPSON 


N O ONE WILL QUESTION the statement that there are 
human beings abroad who are suffering from hunger and that there 
are human beings abroad who die from hunger. But there will 
continue to be those who question whether there are Americans 
who are hungry, and surely those who question that Americans 
die from hunger. The skepticism arises, I suppose, because we 
know that no one in this country should be permitted to suffer 
hunger, and certainly not to die from it. But neither should any 
human being need to suffer or to die from hunger. It is because 
this is true that we face an urgent and serious problem. We are 
challenged to call upon our know-how and our material resources 
to see to it that human suffering and waste that can be avoided are, 
in fact, avoided. 

When I speak of hunger, I have in mind all that Webster had 
in mind in his several definitions—“a craving for, or deterioration 
from lack of, a (specified) substance.” I also have in mind a mean- 
ing which Webster labels “obsolete” but which seems apposite to 
the condition a good part of the world’s population finds itself 
in today: hunger as “famine; general lack of food.” The usage 
may be obsolete, but the phenomenon it describes is still a com- 
mon experience for a large portion of the world’s population. You 
can still see starving people lying in the streets of many cities in 
Asia. In part of the Congo, famine has followed civil war and the 
breakdown of distribution facilities. In rural China, there is 
famine this spring; and hundreds of thousands may be starving to 
death in the quite literal sense of the word. The Government of 
Communist China blames the hunger and starvation on an un- 
precedented series of natural calamities. Dispatches from Hong 
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Kong suggest that the failure of the new agricultural communes 
has much to do with it. Meanwhile, about a billion people in 
various parts of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, while not actually 
starving to death, suffer from chronic undernutrition, from “a 
weakened condition brought about by continued lack of food.” 
Hunger and starvation here at home? One only need look at 
public assistance standards throughout the United States to know 
that thousands of our citizens experience the simple lack of enough 
food of any kind to fill their energy requirements to justify the 
description of undernutrition—general starvation, if you will. 
Probably the greatest influencing factor on the unavailability of 
adequate food for families in our country is the inadequacy of 
income to many of our families. In a study! done by Robert 
Lampman for the Joint Economic Committee in 1959, it was esti- 
mated that in 1957 about one fifth of the children in the United 
States were in families that had inadequate incomes—less than 
$1,325 for a mother and child and less than $2,675 for a married 
couple with two children and $4,000 for a family of six. Low in- 
come means poor housing; it means inadequate and insufficient 
medical care; and it means poor nutrition. A number of studies 
clearly indicate a close relationship between family income and 
adequacy of food and the quantities of nutrients available to a 
family. The average family in the United States spends about 
one third of its income for food. Even a cursory review of public 
assistance grants in the overwhelming majority of our states will 
highlight the extent to which families in our country, though not 
experiencing starvation as we know it in many other parts of the 
world, are undernourished and suffer from malnutrition in a 
land of plenty. These families and those nonassisted families whose 
incomes are below the taxable limit of Federal income tax laws 
merit more than passing concern as we promote the Food for Peace 
Campaign abroad. These are the people in our own land for whom 
social welfare must join public health, education, industry, and 
agriculture in a program of nutrition and consumer education. 


1 Robert J. Lampman, “The Low Income Population and Economic Growth,” 
Study Paper No. 12; Joint Committee Print, 86th Congress, 1st Session; December 
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Knowledge as well as the availability of food and increased in- 
comes is essential to attack the problem of hunger and malnutri- 
tion at home, whether it is actual or hidden hunger. 

We must forcefully publicize and interpret the day-to-day con- 
sequences of low, inadequate income for millions of children and 
their families in our nation. There are children in our country 
who do go to bed hungry; there are many more whose fundamental 
nutritional needs are not met, not because of food fads or regional 
difference, but because the family’s money income is not sufficient 
to purchase required foods in required quantities. Adequate in- 
come maintenance is an old principle for social workers. We need 
to translate this into support for insuring that the Federal minimum 
wage standard is observed; we need to work for local and state 
minimum wage laws that reflect the enlightened position of our 
Federal Administration. We need to dramatize the inadequacy of 
public assistance grants. Many of them utterly fail to meet basic 
food needs of thousands, indeed millions of American dependent 
families. And we have yet the job of completely closing gaps in 
our over-all public assistance programs. At last we are on the way 
under the leadership of an Administration that is willing to ad- 
mit that there is hunger here at home. Social workers have an 
important role to play in providing the facts: interpreting the 
meaning of the facts; and actively and aggressively supporting those 
social and economic programs that will assure adequate income 
maintenance for every American family. This is the first step 
toward eliminating hunger and malnutrition at home. As a nation, 
we have the food; we know the health, educational and social and 
emotional consequences of hunger. There can be no excuse for 
hunger in America. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) estimates that of the three billion people in the world, one 
billion are chronically undernourished and another billion are 
chronically malnourished, though the latter usually get enough 
carbohydrates to meet their energy requirements. This is not a 
very precise estimate, but the statistics available from what we 
suspect to be the hungriest parts of the world are understandably 
not the most complete or reliable. Hence, such a rough estimate 
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is probably as close to the truth as we can get. The FAO estimate 
is not just a guess, however. It is based on a careful appraisal of 
the objective evidence available to us, and incomplete as this is, it 
is impressive. 

The FAO maintains a file of national food balance sheets, in 
which it tries to estimate as closely as possible total agricultural 
production and consumption within the various countries of the 
world. Included under food available for consumption in a given 
country are imports and foodstuffs consumed directly on the farm 
or in the village without being brought to market. These balance 
sheets reveal that about 60 percent of the world’s people live in 
countries where available food supplies average less than 2,200 
calories per day for each person. Even if we make the necessary 
allowances for age distribution, climate, and body size, we will 
find that there are few communities where daily minimum re- 
quirements are less than 2,200 calories and many where they are 
greater. 

These balance sheets also reveal that about 60 percent of the 
world’s people live in countries where the animal protein avail- 
able for consumption averages less than 15 grams per person per 
day. This is about the amount of protein supplied by one glass of 
milk and one egg. If consumed along with 30 or 35 grams of the 
usual type of vegetable protein that is available, 15 grams of 
animal protein might be a tolerable minimum allowance, but 
no more. Since animal products are the most expensive foods and 
since inequalities of income are very marked in underdeveloped 
countries, the median per capita consumption of animal protein 
must be considerably lower than the average per capita consump- 
tion, and it is reasonable to assume that a majority of the world’s 
people never see anything remotely approaching 15 grams per day 
of animal protein. 

Selective dietary surveys in a number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries bear out this presumptive evidence of widespread hunger. 
An Indian survey carried out between 1955 and 1958 covered 
about 18,000 families in different parts of the country. The average 
consumption of cereals was found to be adequate, but the con- 
sumption of protective foods such as milk, meat, fruits, and vege- 
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tables was less than a third of the recommended allowances. A 
typical village survey in West Africa showed a deficit of about 6 
percent in calories and 31 percent in protein. A survey carried out 
in 1950-51 by the FAO and the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama revealed serious deficiencies of good quality 
protein, vitamin A, and riboflavin in the diets of randomly selected 
rural families in Central America. 

Even more conclusive is the cumulative weight of the clinical 
evidence that such international agencies as the World Health 
Organization (WHO), FAO, and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) have been collecting and evaluating. Fifty-three 
percent of the children between one and two who were examined 
a few years ago in a village in Senegal showed signs of kwashiorkor. 
Reduced blood serum albumin indicating protein deficiency was 
observed in 20 to 40 percent of a large sampling of children under 
five conducted in four states of southern India in 1956-57. An- 
other recent clinical survey conducted in India revealed that 48 
to 50 percent of the people living along the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas suffer from endemic goiter. 

It would be convenient if we had accurate mortality and mor- 
bidity statistics from all parts of the earth showing precisely the 
incidence of sickness and death that should properly be ascribed to 
hunger. We do not, of course. But we do have fairly reliable esti- 
mates from a number of underdeveloped countries of the mortality 
rate for different age groups. We know that young children are 
particularly vulnerable to undernutrition and malnutrition. In 
the first year of life the child usually receives the protective foods 
he needs in adequate amounts at the breast—fortunately, most 
children in the underdeveloped world are still nursed for at least 
a year—and the very high infant mortality rates commonly found 
in the tropics and subtropics fall dramatically following the intro- 
duction of simple sanitary measures. Hunger strikes hardest at 
children who are between weaning and school age. Mortality fig- 
ures for children from one through four, therefore, are a fairly 
good index of the nutritional status of a population. In the eco- 
nomically developed countries this is one of the safest periods of 
life. The annual death rate for children in this group in the United 
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States is only 1.1 per thousand; in Sweden and in England and 
Wales, it is only 0.9. By way of contrast, the rate is 14.3 per thou- 
sand in Ceylon and 54.8 in Guinea. 

Hunger and poverty for many side by side with plenty for few 
used to be the rule everywhere. Our ancestors probably considered 
it the inevitable way of the world. It would be foolish to maintain 
such a view today. With the growth of wealth that has taken 
place in the developed countries, inequalities of income between 
classes have diminished, and for as much as a third of the world’s 
people hunger is a memory, fading rapidly or gradually. For the 
other two thirds, it is still a grim reality. Underdeveloped countries 
within the world economy are the counterpart of underprivileged 
low-income classes within a national economy, and the inequalities 
of income between nations have not diminished. ‘The task of our 
generation,” an expert report just drawn up for the FAO con- 
cludes, “‘is to apply the principles of social progress accepted within 
the rich countries to the world as a whole. Only if this is done can 
we talk of an international community.” ? Professor P. M. S. Black- 
ett, of the University of London, levels a sterner admonition. The 
peoples of the underdeveloped world are intent on achieving what 
we in the West have achieved. “They are in a hurry and will not 
listen to councils of academic caution or pessimistic forebodings,” 
he warns. ‘““They need help and they will get it—if not from us, 
then from others.” ® 

In very simple terms, the answer to the world food problem is 
to bring to the underdeveloped countries the techniques which 
have brought material prosperity and freedom from want to the 
highly developed countries. The increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity in some parts of the industrialized world has been partic- 
ularly dramatic in recent years. In the United States fewer farmers 
using about the same acreage are now producing about 60 percent 
more farm commodities than were produced in the late 1930s. In- 
deed, the achievements of agricultural research in the world’s well- 
fed countries suggest that the visible limits to the earth’s food- 


*Development through Food: a Strategy for Surplus Utilization (Rome: Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, 1961), p. 75. 

* Papers of the World Food and Population Symposium, British Association for 
the Advancement of Science Annual Meeting 1960, Paper No. 137, p. 3. 
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producing capacity are receding rather than drawing closer. In 
the world as a whole, however, the increase in food production 
has barely matched the increase in population in the past thirty 
years, and since the greatest advances have been achieved in the 
most prosperous countries, there are considerable areas of the 
world where per capita food supplies are probably still below the 
deplorably low prewar levels. 

The direct assault on world hunger since the Second World War 
has been led by the FAO. It has sent more than twenty-five hundred 
experts into more than sixty countries to help them deal with 
problems in agricultural economics, technology, fisheries, forestry, 
and nutrition. In July, 1960, the FAO launched a five-year “‘Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign” to mobilize world opinion and re- 
sources for an all-out drive to help underdeveloped countries in- 
crease their food output through better use of the scientific tech- 
nology that should be the heritage of all of us. Other international 
organizations taking part in the campaign are the WHO and 
UNICEF; for not only is hunger one of the gravest health prob- 
lems in the world today, but, as we have seen, children are its 
most numerous victims. WHO, FAO, and UNICEF have devoted 
particular attention in recent years to the problem of developing 
cheap, protein-rich weaning foods that can be produced locally in 
underdeveloped countries. ‘The three organizations have pioneered 
in nutrition education at the grass-roots level through school lunch 
programs, school gardens, maternal and child health centers, and 
community development projects in many different parts of the 
world. 

Amazing results here and there have been obtained by these 
international organizations associated with the United Nations, 
but it would be a disservice to the cause to which they are dedicated 
to exaggerate the impact of their joint efforts on a world problem 
of such gigantic dimensions. World hunger is not a problem that 
we can afford to dump in the UN’s lap and forget about; the 
resources available for international multilateral aid are simply 
too small. The FAO’s current annual budget runs around $9.5 
million a year. The United Nations Technical Assistance fund 
provides about $10.5 million a year for agricultural programs; the 
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Special Fund, about $18 million. UNICEF is currently allocating 
about $7 million a year to nutrition work, and WHO spends about 
$360,000 a year to promote better nutrition. All this comes to a 
little more than $45 million a year—a sum totally inadequate for 
even an effective beginning. 

These are outright grants, though most of them are contingent 
on the beneficiary countries’ spending even more of their own 
money on the projects aided. In addition there are the World 
Bank loans, which of course must be paid back eventually. World 
Bank loans for agricultural development averaged about $30 mil- 
lion a year in the 1950s. 

The impact of this multilateral aid cannot be judged by its 
dollar value alone. It is conceived as “seed money.” It has helped 
get things moving where they might otherwise have been stalled 
for years to come. It has made it possible for the governments of 
underdeveloped countries to benefit from the services of top ex- 
perts and it has helped them bridge their hard-currency gaps, thus 
opening the way for far greater expenditures of local resources on 
these vital projects. 

Still, a great deal more will be needed, and the beneficiary gov- 
ernments will not be able to provide all the additional invest- 
ment on their own. Including World Bank loans and assuming a 
20 percent rise in the funds available, perhaps $450 millions’ worth 
of multilateral assistance in the drive on world hunger can be 
anticipated over the next five years. This is less than one eighth of 
the amount India alone feels that she must spend under her third 
five-year plan on agriculture, community development, and irriga- 
tion. 

Furthermore, agricultural development is not the only program 
in which we must invest increasing resources if we are to carry 
out an effective drive against hunger; for agricultural productivity 
is not an independent variable. The UN Committee on Program 
Appraisals in its “Five Year Perspective: 1960-1964” points out: 
“The current needs for growth of the economically less developed 
areas are a complex of interlocking requirements . . . . it is gen- 
erally impossible to advance very far in one field without supple- 
mentary growth in other fields.” Industrialization is required as a 
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means of supplying fertilizers and equipment, providing a demand 
and a market for the increased production, and creating incentives 
to greater production in the form of inexpensive consumer goods. 
Education, modern credit institutions, a proper land tenure sys- 
tem, efficient marketing and distribution arrangements are essen- 
tial, too. “Paradoxically,” the UN Committee notes, “if conditions 
in agriculture in less developed countries are to improve by mod- 
ern standards, then agriculture’s share in the national product 
must decline even as agricultural production increases, and work- 
ers must be attracted out of it to other more remunerative work 
as agricultural i income grows.” 

There is a very close inverse cuideninn in the world today 
between various countries’ degree of dependence on agriculture 
as a source of income and their nutritional status. Some of the 
hungriest countries of all are heavy exporters of commodities such 
as coffee, tea, cotton, and bananas. Obviously, if these countries 
could produce at home the nonagricultural necessities and amen- 
ities they now import with the foreign exchange derived from the 
sale of these cash crops, they could devote more acreage to the 
food crops their people need so badly. 

I stress these basic facts of economic life because I want to 
make it clear that the fight against hunger is not a fight that can 
be waged in the agricultural sector alone. The attack on hunger 
in a particular country must be part of a balanced program of 
economic and social development. India, one of the hungriest 
countries of the world, is putting about 23 percent of its develop- 
ment funds into agriculture, community development, and irriga- 
tion. I imagine this is about the maximum that a really hungry 
country can afford to invest directly in the area of agriculture if 
it hopes to solve the problem of hunger on a lasting basis. The 
rest of its available money must go toward building up the kind 
of modern society and economy in which scientific agriculture will 
flourish. 

Ingenious proposals for dealing with the problem of hunger are 
not lacking. One in particular is the suggestion that we use sur- 
plus food stocks as economic development capital. Following an 
invitation to the FAO by the UN General Assembly in October, 
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1960, to work out a plan for utilizing the agricultural surpluses 
that have proved an actual embarrassment to countries like our 
own, an expert group headed by Dr. Hans Singer, of the UN’s 
Division of Economic and Social Affairs, submitted a report en- 
titled “Development through Food: a Strategy for Surplus Utiliza- 
tion.” Briefly, the Singer report proposes a strategy to use surplus 
food as a form of capital “in the original sense of a subsistence 
fund” to accelerate the process of over-all economic development 
that in the long run will enable the newly developing world to 
produce food without assistance. For once, we have a suggestion 
for breaking the vicious cycle that begins and ends in hunger. If 
a proper part of the capital for economic development consists of 
food, the circle can be broken at its first link. “Surplus food,” the 
Singer report concludes, “represents an important part—from 4% 
to %4—of the external resources required for economic develop- 
ment in the underdeveloped countries.” 

Far from being a waste, surplus food can be a blessing if it is 
matched by other resources and used as an essential part of a co- 
herent program of aid. The Singer report estimates that from 
16 percent to 25 percent of the external resources required for 
economic development in the newly developing countries could 
be supplied in the form of surplus foods. If surplus food is not 
supplied as part of capital, then additional circulating capital 
must be found to purchase food from abroad or else cutbacks 
must be made in the development program itself. The allocations 
of agricultural surpluses proposed by the Singer report to such 
purposes as (a) establishment of a national food reserve in under- 
developed countries; (b) enabling food-intensive and labor-inten- 
sive projects; (c) aiding such social developments as land reform; 
and (d) for supplementary feeding to school children, trainees, 
and the aged, handicapped, and destitute merit the thorough study 
of all interested in a frontal attack on the problem of hunger 
around the world. The Singer report is but one of the pieces of 
information that social workers at home and abroad should con- 
sider required reading and study as a basis for action to eliminate 
hunger and starvation as a world problem. 

Our chief long-range hope for elimination of hunger as a world 
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experience seems to be to speed in every way we can the industrial 
revolution that has begun in the newly developing world. We can 
try to insure that this is a balanced revolution; that agricultural 
development does not lag behind heavy industry; that the existing 
gulf between the standards of living of the rich and the poor is not 
further widened in the early stages of expansion; that human capi- 
tal is as carefully nurtured as other forms of capital for reinvest- 
ment. To aid and abet these developments in an attack on hunger 
is to aid and abet a genuine economic and social revolution. One 
unique role of the social worker in this process is to see that these 
revolutionary social and economic changes in the less developed 
nations of the world are carried out without the social atrocities 
that marked the Industrial Revolution of the West. We do not want 
to rescue African children from the ignorance, poverty, and hun- 
ger of the village to have them die of tuberculosis in the factories 
and slums of the cities. In planning for the economic development 
of these countries, we must urge upon our government and upon 
the United Nations and upon the newly established governments 
that we and they cannot afford to overlook the social repercussions 
of these changes and that progress in any country can only be judged 
in human terms. It is, in the final analysis, man himself, not the 
perfection of technology for its own sake, that occupies the end 
goal of all economic and social development. The nutritional prob- 
lems peculiar to developing societies are, therefore, a matter of 
especial concern to us, since adequate nutrition is the sine qua 
non of human welfare. 

A second role for the social worker is to stimulate and organize 
grass-roots support for those national and international organiza- 
tions already engaged in programs designed to eliminate hunger 
in the world and to improve the nutritional intake of all the 
people. Such organizations as WHO, FAO, the Technical Assistance 
Administration, and UNICEF have ‘attained significant results in 
their efforts. But, as I pointed out earlier, all of their efforts are 
supported by a little more than $45 million. This is indeed a 
pitifully small amount of money with which to attack a basic 
problem of human welfare. We must redouble our efforts to as- 
sure that these organizations secure the financial support that is 
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required, if billions of people are not to be consigned to permanent 
hunger. It seems to me that a greater share of our resources that 
are allocated to foreign aid must be assigned to assist the social 
development of countries in need, and food, the primary source 
of energy for all people, must top the list. Indeed, we must make 
it clear that food is not only basic to human welfare as potential 
energy, it is a basic ingredient in economic and industrial develop- 
ment. 

In stimulating American support and increased contributions 
to the United Nations’ efforts to developing nations, particular 
attention must be given to UNICEF, the one established agency 
whose function permits it to deal effectively with the broad range 
of problems of the world’s children and youth. No group in any 
of the world’s population is harder hit by, and suffers more acutely 
from, hunger and malnutrition than children. UNICEF must be 
enabled to provide a broad, comprehensive program, limited only 
by the needs of its recipients. If we are not only to save the world’s 
children from hunger but also to enhance the extended life that 
results from decreased infant mortality, there must be central 
leadership and assistance available within the United Nations 
and to the developing countries in order to strengthen all existing 
programs for children and youth and to initiate new ones. 

I am convinced that UNICEF is the only agency that can carry 
out that function and I call upon social workers to urge the exten- 
sion and improvement of programs under its aegis. We are and 
should be a major contributor in UNICEF. We must provide the 
leadership in the family of nations to assure that UNICEF is 
equipped to fulfill its purpose. Only in this way will we achieve a 
coordinated, comprehensive approach to the needs of children and 
youth, of which hunger occupies top priority. 

Finally, I suggest that social workers highlight the need to seek 
additional and new roles for social welfare in raising the levels of 
living for people throughout the world so that they may deal 
effectively with hunger, poverty, illiteracy, and ill-health. These 
would include efforts to protect and preserve the various sources 
of livelihood presently available; help in improving the working 
conditions in rural and urban areas; assistance in establishing 
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at the earliest possible moment a network of social services and 
security programs to offset the social and economic risks that 
come from industrialization; and a program of education and guid- 
ance in securing the maximum use of the monetary and non- 
monetary resources of the family. Underlying all these proposals 
to deal with hunger in the world are our understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the principle that whatever our programs of help, 
they must rest on an appropriate balance of economic and social 
planning and development. 

Not long ago, an Indian gentleman whom I had casually met 
in the departure room of the Bombay Airport said as he left to 
board his plane, “Just remember this—India and all of Asia faces 
some grave choices in the immediate future. The overriding fac- 
tor in making our choices will be food to satisfy the physical hun- 
ger of the overwhelming majority of the over 400 million people. 
You cannot talk economic development, you cannot talk democ- 
racy to people who are hungry. You can only talk food.” And then 
he added, “I hope that you will help your country find the way 
to share quickly every bit of your surplus food with the unknown 
millions who live in our villages. There is nothing you can do 
that will be more humanitarian and there is nothing that will be 
more economically and politically expedient.” 

Perhaps my Indian traveler did not hit upon the precise solu- 
tion for the problem. But I share his conviction that, prompted by 
humanitarian motives and by economic and political urgencies, 
we must find a way—now. 


Are We Mentally Prepared for 
the Elimination of Poverty? 


by LEONARD J. DUHL, o.p. 


Wav ARE WE CONCERNED with poverty now? What is it? 
Are we concerned only with its economic aspects? What constella- 
tions of factors are related to it? What do we mean by wanting to 
eliminate it? Do we really want to? Is there a need for poverty? 
Are we talking of various “poverties” and the complexities sur- 
rounding them? Are we mentally prepared to think in a new man- 
ner of complexities and systems? Are we prepared for complex 
rather than direct action? Who is the “we” to do all this? Can we 
think of poverty in the United States as separate from poverty in 
the world? And finally, why is this a concern of mental health 
workers? 

Following a period of great prosperity in the most prosperous 
country in the world, we are faced with a crisis. Not since Franklin 
Roosevelt has a President reminded us that we are, in part, poverty- 
stricken. The poverty we see in 1961 is not the poverty of the gos. 
We see pockets of poverty in specific geographic areas; we see 
poverty in some groups and not in others; and we see large seg- 
ments of the population unemployed due to shifting patterns of 
industrial activity, to automation replacing man. It is the Presi- 
dent’s decision to point to poverty as a crisis; and he has done so 
quite ably, indicating the relationship of this problem to others 
that face the nation. This decision may mean that we now feel we 
should and can deal with this major social problem. 

Never before in the history of man’s development, in the height- 
ening of his aspirations and in the attainment of the high levels of 
living by the many, have we had the potentiality for a happy com- 
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bination and potential application of the resources, skills, knowl- 
edge, and wherewithal to approach the problem of poverty from 
the standpoint of its prevention and control. Never before in the 
history of man have we had such widespread manifestations of his 
individual aspirations for a better life. We are now at a point 
where poverty is no longer necessary, nor will it be tolerated by 
individuals or decision-makers. We are now at the point where 
individuals demand that we reach levels below which none shall 
fall. This means not only economic prosperity but psychological, 
medical, and educational. In America especially is this potentially 
available for all. On the other hand, unachieved aspirations can 
be more frequent as potentialities increase. The poverties of the 
future may indeed be more difficult to deal with unless parallel to 
our achievements comes a change in values from equating prosper- 
ity with happiness. Happiness is more than material things. 

We see this problem in 1961 not only because unemployment is 
obvious, but because we are indeed prosperous. As we face more 
and more of the concrete problems of technology, science, and 
material things, we are brought face to face with those problems 
which have been bypassed in our technological success—our major 
social problems. We have begun to see large-scale attacks on prob- 
lems of health, and health and disease remind us of poverty. We are 
attempting a nation-wide resolution of the problems of education, 
and poverty smacks us in the face. While we look at social security, 
health costs, housing, mental illness, and juvenile delinquency, 
poverty is still with us. We are looking at poverty in 1961 because 
our success and prosperity have forced us to this political decision. 

Success and prosperity coupled with poverty bring, quite right- 
fully, guilt and shame. If in our race to prosperity, social progress 
had paralleled our material and technological progress; if our 
social and political mechanisms had adapted as fast as our scientific 
skills; and if money and prosperity were not considered the an- 
swer to all our problems, we could have dealt with poverty. Now, 
poverty at the back door of prosperity may indeed allow us to 
look at many of our major social problems. We may be forced to 
look under the cloak of prosperity and see the grime and blackness 
which are still present. 
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Every one of us has had a personal look at poverty. Some of us 
have come from poverty-stricken homes and have made our way 
into the professional world. Others of us, as professionals, have 
looked at different kinds of poverty. My own experience is not only 
that of an outsider looking at the poor of a big city, but that of a 
person constantly exposed to the problem of giving help and aid 
to a variety of people in poverty-stricken areas. 

On the one hand, as observers we rub shoulders with the poverty- 
stricken: we see them; we hear them; we smell the smells of their 
communities, their homes, and even of their bodies. Some of these 
things—the grime, the dirt, and the way of life—they repel us. 
On the other hand, there are communities where the ways of the 
poor—the vitality, the interactions of the people, the color and 
excitement—are stimulating and exciting. The smells from the 
kitchens of the varied ethnic groups in our communities are entic- 
ing. Even the free-and-easy interpersonal and direct interplay have 
some attractions. It is when, as professionals, we have to do some- 
thing, show proof of our humanistic desires and skills, that the 
frustrations really build up. 

Each time we look at poverty we tend to look at it from the 
vantage point and concern of the observer. We tend, and each of 
us is guilty of this perceptual blindness, to look at the problems 
of poverty by looking at its symptomatology. It has been looked 
at as an economic problem. These complexities in recent years 
have been diagnosed by some economic theorists, democratic or 
otherwise, who suggest that it is the material things that truly 
count, the property, the goods, and the money that can produce or 
control. 

If one goes back in time, one might characterize the views of 
poverty in this manner: the poor exist; they are part of life; they 
are useless, unworthy, not God-fearing, unproductive, unwilling; 
they are a menace. The poor who climb out of this morass are in 
the American tradition of becoming the great American middle 
class and are thus not our problem. We are more concerned with 
the casualities—those who do not make the ascent or do not try, 
the hard-core poor. In times fortunately past, we were quite sure 
that genetic and hereditary factors were indeed the cause of poverty 
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and all that went with it. Produced by a circular sort of reasoning 
were action programs such as sterilization, isolation, and removal 
of the offspring from the usual social opportunities. In fact, in some 
areas, there have been attempts to isolate the poor in compounds 
for the “asocial.” Thus, by keeping them segregated, it was hoped 
to control and diminish the chances of “infecting” the rest of 
society. More recently, we have looked at the symptomatology of 
poverty—disease, mental illness, delinquency, lack of employ- 
ment, lack of funds, etc.—and treated the symptom, but in many 
cases hardly adequately. This is an area of human concern. Much 
is easily done in the name of man’s humanity to man by giving 
money, welfare, medical care. 

Of late, a large number of the basically complex and interrelated 
social problems have been redefined by political decision-makers 
as mental health problems. In fact, such an issue as delinquency 
associated with poverty, which has many implications for our total 
society, is so designated. What has in effect happened is that by 
treating the symptomatology we have brushed the problem under 
the rug. Giving money to solve a problem, or calling the problem 
one of mental health and treating the symptom, is equally ineffec- 
tive. Whether in the guise of charity that has implied contempt or 
from the high-and-mighty position of the understanding psychia- 
trist or social worker who sees all as a psychological problem in- 
herent in the individual, the way we give affects both our per- 
ception of the problem and our ability to do something truly 
helpful. 

If we were to break out of the areas of prime mental health con- 
cern, what would it imply? Really to deal with delinquency, we 
would have to concern ourselves with many of the basic structures 
of our total society. None would be immune, since our political 
structure, our organizations, our business ethics, values, and prac- 
tices, as well as our communications media, physical environment, 
child raising, and so forth, would have to be examined. Too often 
our attitudes toward the poor, or poverty, is equated with our 
attitudes toward the lower class and all that is associated with it. 
Thus, the attitude toward minorities—toward atypical, nonchar- 
acteristic Americans—is related to our concerns with poverty. To 
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label the symptom (e.g., juvenile delinquency) as the disease, we 
avoid the responsibilities of dealing with or reevaluating our own 
attitudes toward poverty, minorities, or any other social problem. 

One can look at the problem of alcoholism in the same way. 
The problem of alcoholism is at one level indeed a medical prob- 
lem. On other levels, it is a question of availability, cost, location 
and numbers of bars and package stores, level of taxes, time of 
drinking, habits, customs, culture, advertising, social services, edu- 
cation, societal values, distribution agencies, politicians, crooks, 
and so on. The list can be endless. The problem is complex. To 
solve it, we need not only more work in the medico-psychiatric 
field, but in all the other areas as well. For example, architecture 
and city planning are part of the solution to the problem of alco- 
holism, if we consider the effect of neighborhoods, ethnic groups, 
new communities, education, recreation, space, mobility, and so 
forth. The kind of communities we build, the way they are built, 
who is involved in the planning stages, the way in which the deci- 
sion-makers are convinced of the value of certain decisions—not 
just to beautify the city or with the tax base in mind, but also for 
the prevention or even resolution of problems such as alcoholism— 
is central to the total community’s responsibility. 

Let me restate and rephrase a point. We have called poverty’s 
manifestations mental health problems. I will accept that only if 
it means finally facing the real issues. Our own values are so in- 
grained that it is difficult to suggest a reevaluation. It is easy, while 
fending off the necessity of looking at one’s self, to view as pathol- 
ogy the problems and ways of life that we do not understand. Such 
views as these are not new—projection is an old defense mechanism 
—but a self-look is rarely accomplished. 

I suggest that as individuals and as a nation we must step back 
and, in fact, look at the problems of poverty in a new way. We 
must go beyond humanitarianism for the required daring, for an 
imaginative new look at the problem, and for the action needed 
so desperately. 

Before we conclude that we are not mentally prepared for the 
elimination of poverty it is necessary to look at the available in- 
formation, skills, and technical tools. What are the major attempts 
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now being made to reconceptualize these complex problems and 
to develop the needed social mechanisms for their control? I be- 
lieve we do not as yet have the necessary political mechanisms. 
More importantly, we do not have the sense of commitment which 
comes only from a conscious reappraisal of ourselves, of society, 
and of our day-by-day values. 

In our mental hospitals we are concerned with the problem of 
treating the patient. Our prime interest is to help the individual 
patient gain enough strength so that he will resume his place in 
his family and community. Many times, however, individual treat- 
ment does not succeed. 

Within the past ten years there has been a major break in under- 
standing the patient in the mental hospital. What we have found 
out is that the problem of the patient and those of the total en- 
vironment determine whether he shall indeed get well and be dis- 
charged. It is this understanding of the total institution with its 
complex interrelationship between staff and patient that gives us 
insight into how we might rehabilitate individuals. 

These hospital studies have been extended to look into the 
community from which the patients come and to which they are 
discharged. The same phenomenon is evident. When the com- 
munity is unable to deal with the problems posed by the indi- 
vidual, it defines the individual as a health problem and turns 
the responsibility for dealing with him over to the hospital. Thus, 
we can suggest that if ideally we could deal with the total environ- 
ment, a large number of persons could be prevented from be- 
coming mental patients. 

Implied in this view is that the obvious manifestations of the 
illness do not completely reside within the patient; rather, they 
are the effects of the community or institutions on the individual. 
The individual learns how to be sick; our communities teach him 
by many techniques—in fact, a large’part of what we know as ill- 
ness is indeed iatrogenic. 

Thus, poverty, as we have seen it, is always associated with a 
constellation of factors. These factors lie not only within the in- 
dividual, but in his group and in our whole society. 

Let me pose a few more questions. Is there intellectual poverty? 
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Is there biological poverty? Cultural? A poverty of values, stand- 
ards, beliefs, conceptualizations, goals, dreams, emotions? Is pov- 
erty ever alone? Is it most often a constellation of poverties? Do we 
not share some of these attributes? Are we not as much of a prob- 
lem as the poor? Do not our poverties relate to theirs? I submit 
that when we are asked to look at economic poverty, we must 
look at all poverties and all that is around and related to them. 

Accepting the fact that the problems of poverty are indeed com- 
plex, let us take a brief look at our knowledge about such com- 
plexities. To do this, I must digress briefly and look at the new 
ways of conceptualizing the complexity of human behavior; for 
indeed this is where the problems of poverty lie. 

Our prime concern as social workers and psychiatrists has been 
with the client or individual. He comes to us when he breaks 
down. We then are concerned with the way he has broken down, 
the problems leading to the breakdown, and the factors within 
him and his environment that will help to resolve the difficulties. 

I have stated quite categorically that we most often have been 
concerned with symptoms when we look at poverty. We are con- 
cerned with symptomatology when we direct our attention to the 
disease entities that psychiatrists are interested in. The problems 
that present themselves to social workers are indeed the same. It 
is a truism that we should not treat the disease but rather the 
patient. I would extend that further and say that to deal most ade- 
quately with human behavior we should deal with the individual, 
his family, his social and cultural groups, his varied geographic 
and functional communities, his nation, or even the community 
of nations. For until we are oriented to the complex interplay of 
all these systems, we will not know too much about even disease or, 
what is more important, about man. With this understanding, 
specific interventions become more meaningful. 

Rather than looking, as we have for almost a century, at the 
“cause-and-effect disease model” which has been very successful in 
many ways, I ask that we shift to a developmental model of man 
in an ecological framework. The individual is born with a basic 
genetic pattern already laid down which plays a large role in all 
his subsequent development. As he grows, he is fed and nurtured 
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with food, love, attention, and much more. This nurturance leads 
to the basic normal growth and development of the individual. 
This nurturance and growth cannot occur outside the develop- 
mental system. 

Parallel to this nurturance is a development related primarily 
to the adaptation of the human organism to the complex stresses, 
strains, and crises—good and bad, minimal or overwhelming— 
that face the individual. Early in life, the human organism can 
react to a crisis by a variety of biological means; with brain dam- 
age, for example. The patterns of response tend to lay the ground- 
work for a whole system of related responses later in life. In fact, 
the earlier the response, the more general the long-term reaction 
may be. Mental retardation for life may be the result of early brain 
damage to the fetus. The adaptive response may thus make such 
changes in the individual that all subsequent reactions are influ- 
enced. Soon after birth, the adaptive responses open to the individ- 
ual are increased by the psychological and social. It is here that we 
see developed what we call personality and character. 

In all the adaptive responses of the organism the range of oppor- 
tunities open to the individual (and here I do not refer only to 
conscious choice) are based primarily upon historical precedent. 
Thus, the hereditary framework plays a large role in determining 
this reaction, as do previous adaptive experiences and the general 
state of nurturance and development. 

Despite the importance of the historical, it is important to 
underline the fact that between the time of crisis and response 
the individual organism is open to the impact of the specific total 
situation at the moment. Thus, intervention from outside sources 
is important at this moment. It is at this time that the mother has 
the greatest impact on the child; that we as the official intervenors 
of society can play the most important role in aiding the individual 
to find a better response to the crisis situation than the one previ- 
ously used. It is here that others who offer help have their impact, 
whether for good or bad. Excluding conscious professional out- 
side intervention, the environment usually tends to remain stable, 
and thus there occurs repetition of the pattern by constant feed- 
back and reinforcement. This reinforcement of old patterns is of 
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such a nature that observers can predict patterns of behavior. 

To return to the problems of the poverty-stricken, what we see 
as poverty is due to this constant feedback and reinforcement 
which lead to the stereotyped view of the poverty-stricken. Despite 
this stereotyping, there are many varieties of such people from 
many kinds of cultural backgrounds. Though there are similari- 
ties in these groups of the poor, there are also great differences. 

We need to know much more about how people learn the 
behavior that we associate with poverty. Surely the patterns of 
behavior of their peers play an important role in determining this. 
At the same time, the patterns and behavior of the non-poverty- 
stricken—our tremendous middle class—play a large role in con- 
stantly reinforcing the behavior patterns of the individual con- 
cerned. This reinforcement from outside the group occurs at all 
times and at all levels of the communities we live in; for example, 
in the ways that the poor are dealt with when applying for jobs, 
in the variety of jobs open, in use of credit, in educational and 
cultural opportunities, in the courts, in the attitudes of the press 
and our mass media, in the communication of values, norms, and 
restrictions, and so on. Clearly, if one is to deal with poverty, one 
must deal with all of these. Yet this is almost impossible; for to 
deal with multiple levels in a coordinated way requires social 
institutions unlike any of those we now possess. 

Let us look now at what sort of actions are open to us. But first, 
let us look at some tools. New sources of data about these multiple 
problems in our society are required. In fact, some of these data 
are now available; however, they are available in many different 
organizations, in many different forms, and are geared for many 
different uses. A way must be found to cross index and put them 
into a useful form within which total, integrated planning can take 
place. We have the technical tools, the computers, and even the 
models to do this. 

More important is the need for more data. The need for research 
is so great that unless much more is done on all our social problems 
and on all levels we will remain impotent. The research need is so 
varied that it includes work in all the behavioral sciences from 
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biology to psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and 
philosophy. 

Secondly, there is the need for ways to use the data intelligently; 
thus, there is need for integrated planning. The word “planning” 
brings forth many negative images of totalitarianism and things 
that we do not like. Despite this, if we look carefully at our 
American society, we find that indeed much planning is taking 
place. Business corporations, the Department of Defense, the 
Space Agency, Puerto Rico, all are involved in systematic analyses 
of the problems involved in their enterprises. From these analyses 
and the available data, logical plans will evolve. Planning is the 
gathering of knowledge on our collective selves and exploiting 
our capabilities for change, thus modifying ourselves in order to 
meet the needs of the present and future more adequately. Truly, 
most of the planning now taking place does not consider the 
behavioral experiences of man. However, the mechanics certainly 
are present and can be used. 

What we need is the development of comprehensive social plan- 
ning that will integrate the health, welfare, and educational fields. 
At the same time, our knowledge of human behavior must be 
integrated into decision-making in areas outside our own experi- 
ence, especially when they affect human behavior; for example, 
in housing, urban design, health, recreation, education, social 
welfare, foreign affairs, technical assistance, and so forth. Work in 
all these areas will do much to reach the aspirations we have for 
man in our society. Though the ultimate decisions are political and 
not scientific, there is real need to recognize that the science of 
human behavior can play as important a role as the physical 
sciences in dealing with some of the important problems of our 
society—perhaps as important as missiles, space, and defense. 

Crises are extremely important in living, both because of the 
danger involved and because of the opportunities. Crises in our 
society, I have suggested, are dealt with both historically and envi- 
ronmentally, with the environment playing an important role in 
determining whether any new adaptive patterning will occur. If 
this is so in the many crises that people face, whether they be 
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financial poverty, or urban relocation, or meeting new cultures, 
new ways of dealing with the problems are necessary. Rather than 
making token attempts to meet the problems by giving money or 
briefly aiding people by finding new locations, it is imperative that 
we find ways to help the individuals to use the opportunity of crisis 
for growth. 

We have both the knowledge and the ability to do so. Not only 
are psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers who see people 
in crises important, but all who deal with people in these problem 
times are important. We have a responsibility, perhaps directly, 
perhaps consultative, or perhaps one of communication, to see that 
more knowledge gets to the people who play important roles in 
decision-making in these problem areas. 

To utilize crisis for growth rather than decay; to teach and 
encourage adaptive mechanisms suitable to the complex problems 
facing individuals and our society; or to change the repetitive 
patterns of reaction seen in the poverty-stricken, it is necessary to 
look at parts of our society which exist or could be created to deal 
with these problems. We have seen schools face the crises of inte- 
gration and the influx of migrants by taking responsibility for the 
reorientation of the individual and his family to the urban and 
desegregated world. We have seen the army face similar problems. 
Our hospitals dealing with pre- and postnatal care of pregnant 
women can do the same. Our colleges and our technical training 
institutions potentially can play the same role. But, as we have seen 
in the schools, to assume such a responsibility means putting a 
tremendous stress upon the organization, and demands a reevalu- 
ation of its goals, functions, and structure. Similarly, in urban 
relocation and new housing we can, with a completely new orien- 
tation and responsibility, face human problems. Heretofore, the 
concern has primarily been money, bricks, and mortar. On the other 
hand, solutions to crises can lead to regression rather than advance 
despite the fact that the solution is apparently correct. The long- 
range impact of policies, for example, may encourage dependency 
although the true goal is independence. 

I could mention many such organizations in our society, with 
the potential for positive use of crisis; however, I shall limit myself 
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to listing briefly some new ones which show promise. The new 
“urbanization schools” proposed for such cities as Washington, 
D.C., if they can deal with the complexities of new ways of living 
in an adequate manner, may indeed be able to make an impact on 
the population moving to the cities. The idea of utilizing youth 
corps, Peace Corps, or work camps for a variety of activities useful 
to our society offers similar opportunities to the recipient and to 
the participant for growth, development and change. It is no ac- 
cident that in Israel the army is utilized as one of the country’s 
main acculturation and “Israeli-orienting” organizations. It is 
through this experience that young people learn how to be soldiers. 
They also learn what patterns of behavior are expected of the new 
Israeli. Certainly, such organizations should not be oriented to 
conformity nor should they limit the adaptive ability of individu- 
als; they should encourage innovation and creativity. 

When society is stable the kin, the family, and friends give sup- 
port and aid in crisis after crisis. But in a mobile, changing, contin- 
ually disruptive society kin are no longer present, though the need 
for ties continues. Whether we wish it or not, more and more 
demand will be made to replace kin by welfare services, by health 
services, adult education, church membership, and so forth. People 
need ties with others close by, geographically or functionally, in 
order both to exist and to grow. We ought to take a new look at all 
our services in this light, modifying, omitting, expanding, or 
creating new ones as needed. 

Planning involves the creation of the new institutions that I 
have just mentioned and changes in our established ones. Changes 
may be needed in our laws, regulations, business practices, and, 
ultimately, in some of the basic values of our society. 

Central to planning is the question of who plans. Fortunately, 
one basic aspect of the American character is our ability to partic- 
ipate in voluntary cooperative endeavors. What has happened since 
the early days of the republic, however, is that America has become 
more complex; the groups and organizations in which we partici- 
pate have become so big that direct voluntary involvement in 
significant planning has become relatively unavailable to the 
majority of our people. We must, of necessity, find new mechanisms 
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to involve people in planning. If we do not, they will utilize this 
basic American tradition and add to it our American skills for 
innovation and find new ways to deal with problems that can be 
both good and evil. 

To involve people in planning requires a basic respect for their 
values and beliefs, despite the fact that at this moment in time they 
may be unable, being untrained in such things, fully to participate. 
What is required, then, is education, involvement, and participa- 
tion. Unless people are involved, they cannot learn to participate. 

We have stated that some of the things we see as characteristic of 
the poverty-stricken are the cultural identifications of the group 
that makes up the poor. What we call pathology may indeed be 
their normal way of life. We are thus faced with problems of 
poverty in the United States similar to those we are faced with in 
the poor of the world. It is extremely difficult to change them to our 
image. It is important to work slowly to help them change and to 
change ourselves so that new over-all patterns can evolve. To 
accept the possibility of such major changes occurring takes matu- 
rity. In fact, this may be the only way to deal with the many crises 
that are facing us today. The crisis of poverty in our own country 
has important ties to the poverty of the world. To deal with either 
may require a complete reallocation of our efforts, our resources, 
and our values, and may, in fact, demand such innovation and 
change that only the mature and the creative can envision. Further 
new and expanded programs in social welfare, education, physical 
and mental health are important, but are only part of our national 
responsibility. 

I do not fear that we cannot assume our responsibilities; for one 
of the characteristics of the United States and of Americans has been 
our ability to respond to crises. In our history, crises have allowed 
both for major strides in our national development and for major 
innovation. We as a people must draw on our history, complex 
skills, social structure, and, most importantly, on our people to 
deal with the crises we face today. The concern with some of the 
symptoms of poverty, and other social problems, by mental health 
workers and behavioral scientists, can serve as a conscience and a 
reminder to those with the political responsibility for decisions re- 
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lated to the complexities involved. We must use our knowledge and 
ability to communicate to the people so that the political decisions 
which are made in our society will lead to the maximum ability to 
deal with them. 


Medical Care Legislation 


by WILBUR J. COHEN 


Tix STRUGGLE FOR BETTER NATIONAL HEALTH is never- 
ending: new knowledge developed by research almost invariably 
stimulates the need for more knowledge. 

The life expectancy of the American people has been greatly 
extended in this century. This splendid advance has been achieved 
by the brilliant, hard-won successes of specialists and agencies of the 
healing arts in reducing, and in some cases eliminating, the toll: 
that infectious diseases used to take of our infants and children. As 
a result, however, some of today’s major problems of human illness 
are posed by the diseases of the later years. It is these complex and 
often baffling diseases that we must now aggressively attack. 

President Kennedy has placed before Congress a balanced pro- 
gram that would help advance the nation’s health in a number of 
critical and potentially critical areas. It would help increase the 
nation’s supply of health manpower, support expanded health 
research, speed application of the medical knowledge we already 
have, and make it possible for those most vulnerable to the financial 
inroads of costly illnesses—the nation’s older people—to obtain the 
care they need through a system of prepaid health insurance under 
social security. 

Community health services——Everyone agrees that adequate 
health care should be available to all the people, where and when 
and how they need it. There is a considerable gap, however, be- 
tween our nation’s health goals and the capabilities we have devel- 
oped, thus far, to realize these excellent intentions. The fact must 
be faced that most of this country’s communities are not equipped 
to perform all phases of the highly complex and vastly important 
operation known as “public health.” 
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The nation needs, for example, some five hundred thousand 
more beds in good nursing homes for older people who need some 
expert care but who are not sufficiently ill to require hospitalization. 
Many of the existing nursing homes in this country are deficient in 
quality of service, operation, and safety. 

Closely allied is the need for some more community services 
available to people in their own homes. Despite the steady increase 
in the number of older people in our society, fewer than a thousand 
communities in America offer even limited nursing services for 
patients in their own homes, and most of the available services are 
fragmentary and inadequate. As a result of the deficiency both of 
nursing-home facilities and of home-care services, far too many of 
our older people must choose between admission to a general 
hospital and wholly inadequate care. 

As a step toward remedying this increasingly serious situation, 
the President has proposed legislation to help develop and ex- 
pand community health services. This legislation would speed prog- 
ress on three fronts: 

First, Federal grants to help build nonprofit nursing homes would 
be doubled, from the present level of $10 million annually to $20 
million. This would greatly benefit people who are sick but do 
not need intensive hospital care. It would also save many older 
people the unnecessary expense of hospitalization and, at the 
same time, help them obtain the kind of care best suited to their 
needs. 

Second, Federal grants would be made available to states for 
support of community programs to improve health services both 
in nursing homes and in the homes of the patients themselves. 
Higher standards of care and safety in nursing homes are urgently 
needed. Moreover, many patients now in institutions could be 
better served in their own homes, at lower cost, if certain home 
health services were available to them. The President proposes in- 
creased annual appropriations for grants to help communities 
strengthen existing nursing home and home nursing services, de- 
velop new services, and train the necessary personnel. 

Third, research to develop more effective ways of providing 
services within hospitals would be expanded. Our nation’s hos- 
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pitals constitute an essential and vast enterprise, and expanded re- 
search in their organization and administration would lead to better 
and more efficient methods of serving patients’ needs. 

Health manpower.—The nation faces a serious shortage of phy- 
sicians, dentists, and other trained health personnel. To meet pres- 
ent and future health needs, our educational institutions must 
attract and train increased numbers of top-quality young people 
for these professions. 

We now have 92 medical schools and 47 dental schools, which 
graduate about 7,500 physicians and 3,200 dentists each year. 
Merely to maintain the present ratios of physicians and dentists 
to population, we must graduate half again as many doctors and 
twice as many dentists during the next ten years. To do this, exist- 
ing schools must be expanded, and at least twenty new medical 
schools and twenty new dental schools must be built. 

Furthermore, the high cost of medical education and the length 
of time needed to train a physician impose an increasingly heavy 
burden on the students. As a result, many of our most capable 
young people are choosing other professions. It is significant that 
40 percent of all medical students now come from 12 percent of 
our families with incomes of over $10,000 per year. 

The President has proposed a program of Federal aid to medical 
and dental education which would provide: Federal grants to help 
build new schools of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, and public 
health; Federal grants to aid in the expansion of existing schools; 
and Federal scholarships for qualified students in need of financial 
assistance to study medicine or dentistry. In addition, for each 
one of its students who is awarded a Federal scholarship, a school 
would receive, under this legislation, a cost-of-education payment 
to help close the gap between the amount it costs to educate a stu- 
dent and the tuition the student pays. 

Better health for children.—Despite brilliant progress in recent 
decades, some American children still die unnecessarily in infancy, 
while others endure intense suffering during their early years. 

The United States ranks tenth among the major nations of the 
world in protecting its children against death in infancy. Surely 
we can do better! Each year 400,000 babies are born in the United 
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States with congenital malformations; other thousands suffer such 
afflictions as mental retardation, cerebral palsy, and other condi- 
tions whose care and cure require intensive research. 

The President has proposed a program which would establish 
a new Institute of Child Health and Human Development within 
the National Institutes of Health of the Public Health Service. 
This Institute would conduct and support an intensive research 
program on child health and problems of specific childhood dis- 
eases. The Administration has also recommended increased ap- 
propriations for various existing services that contribute to the 
health of children, including programs for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child welfare. 

The President has also directed the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to mobilize the nation’s resources toward 
improving the physical fitness of American youth. 

Health knowledge.—New knowledge is the pacemaker of health 
progress. The forward thrust of medical research in the United 
States has resulted in dramatic new medicines and methods for 
saving lives and reducing suffering. 

Most of the infectious diseases which were the great killers of 
the past have been conquered. Today’s research frontiers are still 
more complicated and challenging: heart disease, cancer, mental 
illnesses, arthritic and rheumatic diseases, and many more. As 
long as people suffer and die because of health questions unan- 
swered and health problems unsolved, our research effort must 
be pushed with all the skill, initiative, and persistence of which 
the country’s health professions are capable. 

To assure that the flow of discoveries from the nation’s labo- 
ratories will not only continue but increase, the President’s pro- 
gram includes extension and strengthening of the grant program 
for building health research facilities (he has proposed legislation 
that would continue the program for three more years and au- 
thorize an increase in annual appropriations from $30 million to 
$50 million), and more funds for medical research projects. 

Healthy surroundings.—Chemicals and radiations in the water 
we drink and the air we breathe pose a new kind of health prob- 
lem. It is important that we find out the precise damage done by 
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different kinds of contaminants and that we control the constantly 
increasing pollution of our environment before our national 
health becomes seriously impaired. 

Our environment is more than merely our surroundings. It is 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food we eat, the sounds 
we hear and the smells we sense, the land we live on, the homes 
we live in, the places where we play and work, the tools and ma- 
chines we work with, the light we see by, the heat that warms us, 
all the radiations we feel as well as all those we do not feel—in 
fact, everything inanimate around us and, from man to microbe, 
everything animate. 

More than seven thousand new chemicals are put to use annually 
in our homes and factories. As cities grow, more and more people 
are dependent on the same water and air supplies, and these are 
increasingly polluted by wastes from the manufacture and use of 
the products of our expanding industry. 

The President has urged the enactment of legislation that would 
extend and increase Federal aid to state and interstate water pollu- 
tion control agencies, increase Federal assistance to municipalities 
for construction of waste-treatment facilities, strengthen Federal 
enforcement procedures to abate serious water-pollution situa- 
tions, and intensify research on the effects of pollution and on 
efficient methods of control to protect both our water and our air. 

Health insurance for the aged.—The legislative proposals so 
far outlined are designed to improve the nation’s health as a 
whole, with some specific attention, as well, to making more and 
better health facilities and services available to our aging citizens. 
Health insurance for the aged is a key part of the President’s health 
program. 

The need to establish some public mechanism through which 
aged persons can find the means for meeting their health-care 
requirements is universally accepted. Most of our older people 
face a situation not of their own making and over which they have 
little control. Millions of them are confronted with the harassing 
fact of low income just when they face the worry (if not the fact) 
of a greater need for medical services. What the Federal Govern- 
ment must do, of course, is to arrive at a reasonable solution that 
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will accomplish the greatest good for the greatest number without 
undue strain on available resources. 

Income data available on the aged vividly illustrate their limited 
financial ability. Different studies of this income may, depending 
upon the definitions used, produce somewhat different answers, 
but almost any one of them is likely to show that from 50 percent 
to 6o percent of all persons aged sixty-five and over have less than 
$1,000 cash income annually. Data from the Bureau of the Census, 
for example, show that 55 percent of the aged had incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1959. 

It is true, of course, that limiting the discussion to income does 
not present a complete picture. Older persons are more likely 
than younger persons to have savings. In general, however, those 
with the lowest incomes are the least likely to have a nest egg 
set aside for a rainy day. Moreover, most of the savings of the 
aged are in the form of homes or life insurance and therefore are 
not readily available to meet the costs of medical care. 

A Federal Reserve Board survey in 1959 showed that of the 
“spending units” headed by an elderly person, 29 percent had no 
bank accounts or savings bonds and 17 percent had savings of less 
than $500. 

Coupled with low income and poor financial position generally 
is the greater need of aged persons for medical care. National 
Health Survey data show that three fourths of all aged persons not 
in institutions have one or more chronic conditions. Two out of 
every five aged persons have a chronic condition that prevents or 
limits their activity. About one out of every five aged persons is 
either confined to the house or has trouble getting around by him- 
self. And the health picture worsens with increasing age. Among 
those seventy-five or older, for example, almost every third person 
is confined to the house or needs help getting around outside. 

These increasing health needs lead to an increased use of the 
various medical services. Aged people go to the hospital more 
often and stay longer than younger people. As a result, older per- 
sons spend two to three times as many days in the hospital, on the 
average, as do younger persons: 1,778 days per 1,000 persons, as 
compared with 764, according to the National Health Survey data. 
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Aged persons also see the physician more often than do younger 
persons: 6.8 as against 4.8 visits a year, on the average. 

This increased need for, and use of, medical services by the 
aged is reflected in expenditures for medical care. Persons aged 
sixty-five and over spend twice as much for medical care in a year 
as do persons under age sixty-five. This includes only the private 
expenditures of the noninstitutional population, leaving out the 
heavy costs for terminal illness among aged persons living alone. 
It also leaves out most of the cost of care in nursing homes, mental 
or tuberculosis hospitals, and other institutions, which are usually 
publicly financed. Indeed, close to one fifth of public expenditures 
for medical care are on behalf of aged persons, although they con- 
stitute less than one tenth of the population. 

A 1957 study of aged social security beneficiaries showed that 
at least one member of every fifth beneficiary couple was hospital- 
ized during the year. For half of these couples with a hospitalized 
illness, total medical bills incurred for the year were over $700— 
more than the cost of a modest annual food budget. Average costs 
of hospitalization have been rising, of course, for a long time. In 
1951 the average was $18 a day; now it is about $32. And the end 
is not in sight! 

Less than half the aged have health insurance of any sort to 
meet the costs of hospitalized illness, and the ones who need it 
most to help pay their bills—the retired, those with low incomes, 
and those with major health problems—are the ones least likely 
to have it. 

This distillation of life’s varied problems into eloquent, though 
depersonalized, statistics argues strongly for bold action to assist 
aged persons in meeting the costs of health care. 

These statistics add up to an urgent need to protect our older 
citizens against the hardships of expensive illness. It is apparent 
that this need is not likely to be met solely by private insurance, 
since the heavy use of medical-care services and facilities by aged 
persons would necessitate a premium level which most of them 
could not afford. Public programs, therefore, are necessary. As with 
other major economic hazards, prepaid basic protection against 
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the high cost of illness in old age can—and, in my opinion, should 
—be provided through the national social insurance program. 

The social insurance method would provide the means of spread- 
ing over the working years the cost of health services in old age. 
Under it, services to the aged would be provided in a way that 
preserves the dignity of the individual. Aged persons, including 
those with average and even above-average incomes, constantly 
face the threat that costly medical care will wipe out their savings 
and force them, after a lifetime of independence, to seek aid from 
their children or from public or private charity. As the President 
said in his health message, the program of health insurance for the 
aged will meet the needs of the millions of the aged who do not 
want charity but whose entire financial base for security—and often 
that of their children—may be shattered by an extended hospital 
stay. 

Programs relying upon a means test as a primary criterion for 
eligibility cannot effectively meet this need. By their very nature, 
they can become operative only after every other resource has been 
spent. They cannot provide the sense of security which attends 
the continuing assurance that the means of paying for needed 
health care are available whenever that care may be required. The 
many, many aged persons barely able to provide the necessities of 
life for themselves do not want charity based on a means test. 

Under these conditions, natural human pride will keep them 
from getting needed care until a medical crisis forces it on them. 
I take it for granted that this is not the best method of dealing 
with the problem. I believe that an aged person should be able to 
receive the care he needs, regardless of his financial resources and 
without being required to demonstrate his financial inability be- 
fore the necessary care is made available. 

There is another basic reason why I favor providing health 
insurance for the aged as an addition to the existing social in- 
surance program. Monthly benefits for retired workers and their 
families under this program are intended basically to serve as a 
partial replacement of the income lost owing to retirement. They 
provide a dependable basis on which retired persons can plan ex- 
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penditures. However, it is impossible to know when serious illness 
will strike; therefore, heavy medical-care costs are unpredictable. 
These costs may easily be so great as to undermine the floor of 
protection established by the monthly cash benefits. They alone, 
among the expenditures which the aged face, may, with unantici- 
pated suddenness, destroy the financial security of an aged person 
and effectively render meaningless the security afforded by the 
monthly benefits. The addition of health benefits to the cash re- 
tirement benefits under the social insurance system would do much 
to close this gap. It would enable people, by helping them re- 
main self-reliant through their years of retirement, to take a 
long step toward preventing dependency. 

The President’s proposal for health insurance for the aged calls 
for a well-rounded, yet modest, program of health services to 
be financed through the social security and railroad retirement 
systems. Like the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability (OASDI) pro- 
gram now in effect, it would not provide more than basic protec- 
tion. It would provide payment for the cost of inpatient hospital 
care (after a deductible), skilled nursing-home care after hospitali- 
zation, hospital outpatient diagnostic services (after a deductible), 
and visiting nurse and related home health services. It would do 
all this without changing or interfering with the way the individual 
gets his health care or the way the doctor or hospital provides it. 

Since the heaviest medical financial burden falls upon aged 
persons who require hospital care, we have felt that the proper 
point of concentration in this insurance proposal was the major 
costs of hospital care. However, the proposal includes other bene- 
fits, which would serve as less expensive substitutes for hospital 
care and would assure that care given under the program would 
be geared to the level the doctor feels is appropriate to the patient’s 
condition. Skilled nursing-home services are included in order to 
insure that facilities less expensive than hospitals could be used for 
convalescence. Home health services would enable many older 
people to receive care in their own homes. Hospital outpatient 
diagnostic services would reduce the need for hospital admissions 
for diagnostic purposes and would also encourage beneficiaries 
to seek early diagnosis and treatment, thus enabling them to avoid 
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later hospital admission, and possible death, because of the ad- 
vances of an undetected malady. 

The services of private physicians are excluded from the bill. 
No service performed by a private physician at either home, of- 
fice, or in the hospital—and no fee he charges for such services— 
would be involved, covered, or affected. 

As in the case of other social security benefits, the individual 
could build upon this basic social insurance protection and by his 
own means obtain protection against the cost of physicians’ and 
dentists’ services, drugs, and other health items not covered by the 
proposed legislation. The existence of the basic program would 
make it feasible for the individual to attempt realistically to obtain 
adequate health protection in old age. Just as OASDI benefits un- 
der social security have been accompanied by a growth in supple- 
mentary pensions and life insurance, I would expect the insurance 
industry successfully to offer supplementary private health insur- 
ance to accompany health insurance under social security. In this 
way we can demonstrate, in these days of international competi- 
tion, the vigor and strength and adaptability of our system and 
its ability, through the cooperation of public and private agencies, 
to provide a good way of life for older people. 

Under the proposed program, some 14,250,000 persons eligible 
for benefits under the social security and railroad retirement pro- 
grams would be eligible for health benefits by the time the program 
got into full operation in 1963. The total number of persons sixty- 
five years of age and over at that time will exceed 17,750,000 and 
may approach 18,000,000. Of those not covered, about 250,000 
former Federal Government employees will be entitled to health 
benefits at least equivalent in value to those proposed. More than 
half the remaining aged would be eligible for care in veterans 
hospitals or under the public assistance programs. 

Just as in the area of income mainteénance—old age, dependency, 
and disability—public assistance is a resource when other means 
have failed. The state assistance programs will be able to do a 
better job if the basic health needs of most people are met through 
social security and the states do not have to carry a large financial 
and administrative burden in meeting these needs. Following en- 
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actment of the proposed health insurance program, the states, if 
they wished, could liberalize their income tests and otherwise 
work toward a more effective health-care program for the few aged 
persons who would still need help in meeting their medical-care 
costs. The medical assistance for the aged program, authorized 
by the Kerr-Mills bill in 1960, will still be needed. There will al- 
ways be people with special needs that cannot be met through 
social insurance and other public and private pension plans and 
who must therefore apply for public assistance. 

The administration-sponsored health insurance for the aged bill 
has been introduced in the Congress by Senator Anderson, Con- 
gressman King, and a number of cosponsors. Under it, benefits 
would be available to all persons sixty-five and over who are re- 
ceiving, or who have applied for and are eligible to receive, social 
security or railroad retirement benefits. 

The services provided would include: 

1. Inpatient hospital services for up to go days, with the program 
paying all costs in excess of a deductible to be paid by the patient 
of $10 a day for the first g days, but with a $20 minimum. 

2. Skilled nursing-home services for up to 180 days immediately 
after discharge from a hospital. 

3. Outpatient hospital diagnostic services with a $20 deductible 
applied for each diagnostic study. 

4. Home health services of up to 240 home visits in a calendar 
year. These services would include intermittent nursing care, phys- 
ical therapy, and part-time homemaker services. 

Both inpatient hospital and skilled nursing-home services would 
be subject to an over-all limitation of 150 “units of service” during 
any benefit period, with one day of inpatient hospital services or 
two days of skilled nursing-home care equal to one “unit of serv- 
ice.” A new benefit period would not begin until the beneficiary 
had been out of the hospital or skilled nursing home for go days. 
In operation, this unit of service limitation would mean that any 
beneficiary spending 60 days or less in the hospital would be en- 
titled to 180 days in a skilled nursing home. However, any day 
beyond the sixtieth spent in a hospital would reduce the potential 
skilled nursing-home benefit by two days. Thus, a beneficiary 
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spending the full go days in the hospital would be entitled to a 
maximum of 120 days of skilled nursing-home care. 

The program would start—with respect to inpatient hospital, 
outpatient hospital diagnostic, and home health services—on Octo- 
ber 1, 1962. Skilled nursing benefits would begin on July 1, 1963. 

Responsibility for administering the program would rest with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for social security 
beneficiaries and with the Railroad Retirement Board for rail- 
road retirement annuitants. There would be an advisory council 
to advise the Secretary on policy matters in connection with pro- 
gram administration. 

For a hospital, nursing home, or home health agency to be 
eligible to enter a contract to participate in the program, it would 
be required to meet certain specified conditions set forth in the 
bill. Essentially, these conditions are those generally accepted as 
being necessary for quality care. 

In formulating the conditions for participation, the Secretary 
would consult with the states, with the advisory council, and with 
such accrediting bodies as the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals. In addition, a state could recommend to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that higher conditions be estab- 
lished for providers of service in that state. 

A participating hospital would need to be licensed by the state, 
maintain adequate medical records, and have twenty-four-hour 
nursing service, bylaws for staff physicians, and a committee of 
physicians to review necessity for admissions, lengths of stay, and 
services provided. Similarly, participating nursing homes would 
need to be licensed, have medical policies established by physicians, 
maintain adequate medical records, provide twenty-four-hour 
nursing service, and have a nursing facility utilization plan. 

In applying these standards and in the program’s relations with 
providers, we anticipate that considerable reliance would be placed 
on state agencies. State agencies would advise us whether individual 
hospitals, nursing homes, and home health agencies met the con- 
ditions for participation. The state agencies would also consult 
with the providers to assist them in improving their services and 
administrative operations. 
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This program would be financed by an increase in social security 
tax contributions of one quarter of one percent each on employ- 
ers and employees, and three eighths of one percent on the self- 
employed, plus an increase in the maximum earnings subject to 
the tax from $4,800 to $5,000. These contributions would amply 
cover the cost of all the benefits to be provided and would keep 
the social insurance system self-supporting. 

Two questions about this proposal have been asked repeatedly: 
What will be the effect of this program on freedom of doctors to 
practice medicine and upon their relations with patients? What 
changes will it cause in hospital practices? 

First, let me underline what the President has already said about 
health insurance for the aged; namely, that it is not a program of 
socialized medicine. The prerogatives of doctors and patients would 
remain unchanged. The patient would choose his own doctor, 
who in turn would be absolutely unhindered in practicing his 
profession. 

One argument that has been advanced is that the program would 
crowd the hospital beds with aged persons. We do believe that a 
program which relieves an aged person of the worry about cost and 
allows him to get hospital care when his physician recommends it 
would somewhat increase the use of hospitals by the aged. That 
this would happen is demonstrated by the fact that aged persons 
with private health insurance now use, on the average, more days 
of hospital care than those without such insurance. However, we 
believe that the utilization will tend to stabilize over a period 
of time, at little above the present use-level for the insured aged. 
This level seems reasonable in view of the urgent need. I have too 
great a respect for the integrity of doctors and hospital admission 
practices to believe that aged persons who do not require hospital 
care will, in very many instances, be admitted to hospitals. 

It seems to me that a program which would lift unmanageable 
cost burdens from an aged patient needing hospital care would 
also be a relief to the physician, for he could hospitalize his patient 
when necessary without fear of the economic consequences to his 
patient. It would give added substance, it seems to me, to the 
freedom of doctor and patient to choose together the kind of care 
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best suited to the patient’s needs. This freedom of choice is in- 
evitably compromised when an aged patient needs, but cannot 
afford, hospital care and is unwilling to plead pauperage to obtain 
it. 

I believe that within the framework of our nation’s institutions 
we have the capacity and the material and human resources to 
assure a full life, a fair measure of happiness, and improved health 
for more of our people. Twenty-six years ago, the initiation of the 
social security program established a basis for the relief of economic 
dependency. When he signed the Social Security Act in 1935, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt said: ‘““This law represents a corner- 
stone of a structure which is now being built but is by no means 
complete.” President Kennedy’s proposals for improvement and 
expansion of the nation’s health services, health manpower, health 
research, and health insurance for the aged constitute an urgently 
needed addition to this structure. 


New Concepts in 


Community Organization 


by ROBERT MORRIS 


Communrry ORGANIZATION has thus far been a distinctly 
practical and pragmatic aspect of social work. Certain broad con- 
cepts about community organization as carried on by social work- 
ers have been developed in the social work curriculum and in 
practice. We have developed certain values which give us a philo- 
sophical underpinning. In addition, we have a body of rough-and- 
ready rule-of-thumb ideas about how to carry on our daily tasks. 
However, if our literature is a guide, we have moved very slowly 
toward the development of any precise or clear body of concepts 
to govern either the teaching or the practice of community organi- 
zation. This gap is found primarily between the philosophy, which 
tempers our work, and the mechanics of day-by-day action. This 
fact becomes apparent when we try to translate our philosophy 
into operational theory. It is one thing to believe in wide demo- 
cratic participation as a value or philosophy. It is quite another to 
have a coherent set of theories about what constitutes participation 
in diverse conditions, how it affects the goal we set for ourselves, 
how varying but typical real life situations affect participation. 

Any discussion of “new concepts” should be approached with 
a certain caution. The term has many connotations. It can mean 
simply a fresh way of stating an old idea. It can mean the expres- 
sion of a completely new philosophical view of the subject. For 
example, in recent years, there has begun to emerge renewed 
attention to the relationship between power figures in our society 
and the community planning process. This is a way of viewing one 
of the elements of planning which differs from our previous stress 
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upon wide participation in the planning process. This, however, 
cannot yet be termed a theory. Finally, the term can mean new 
hypotheses about how to achieve the goals we set for ourselves. 

Professional thought about such matters has experienced a 
steady if uneven growth. We have come a long way from the quite 
practical views of the community organization societies and the 
settlement houses of the nineteenth century to present-day think- 
ing which seeks to blend social work experience and social science 
concepts. Nevertheless, our literature still has serious limitations. 
It is characterized by a lack of precision in terminology. The term 
“community organization” itself is used so variously by social 
workers that it is hardly a useful descriptive term except in the 
loosest sense. Some social workers use the term to cover whatever 
they do to secure support for their agency program. At the other 
extreme, it includes any of the things done by any people to im- 
prove the quality of life in society. Ross, for example, uses the term 
to mean those acts which improve community cooperativeness and 
coherence. The usual meaning is somewhat between these two 
extremes, but even here we find a mixed set of ideas. In usage 
“community organization” covers a great variety of things that 
are done by social workers to deal with all the interorganizational 
transactions which are the basis for social work in the community 
context. 

In addition to this difficulty in language, we are confronted 
with a further characteristic. The writers of the past have sought 
to develop a logical, coherent set of concepts to define community 
organization and at the same time to fit these concepts into the 
framework established by casework and group work. This attempt 
has not really succeeded. The rich and varying disorder of organi- 
zational life at the community level has not fitted comfortably into 
the analytic framework provided by casework or group work. 

Finally, there is the global nature of our present literature. 
Many of the concepts advanced have purported to describe funda- 
mental truths which are applicable in all situations and under all 
circumstances. The validity of these concepts is probably attested 
by their persistence. However, this global approach has meant that 
concepts have had to be so generalized that they are of limited 
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assistance in dealing with recurrent types of community organiza- 
tion problems, each of which has its distinguishing features. 

Our purpose is not to define this situation further. Charles 
Peirce, America’s distinguished nineteenth-century philosopher 
and pragmatist, once wrote that “nothing new can ever be learned 
by analyzing definitions,” and many of our conceptual difficulties 
have been rooted in our tendency to keep separate our practical 
experiences and our definitions (or formulations of concepts). 

This is an attempt to fill in more precisely the middle range of 
community organization theory which lies between a broad phi- 
losophy and daily mechanics—to ascertain whether a study of our 
daily actions in community planning can lead to an operating theory 
which will explain certain types of group and organizational be- 
havior. It will report the results of a four-year research in the 
process of community organization which sought to: (a) classify 
characteristic planning situations; (b) identify key factors which 
usually influence action in one type of situation; and (c) derive a 
theory about the critical acts which are necessary for the achieve- 
ment of social work goals in this type of situation. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this is an attempt to isolate one subaspect of com- 
munity organization practice and to study as thoroughly as possible 
the conditions which are encountered, the alternative actions 
which can be taken, and the results which follow the selection of one 
cause of action as compared with another. In effect, this is an at- 
tempt to build our theory by research in limited and defined seg- 
ments of our field and thus to create small building blocks for the 
construction of our ultimate theory. 

In a way, this is both a proposal about how we can develop new 
concepts and an example of concepts which result from one use of 
the method. 

The research base for new concepts——This approach was built 
into a four-year study! of community organization processes 
sponsored by the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds under a grant from the Public Health Service. The main 


+The complete study, which contains fifteen section reports, was directed by 
Franz Goldmann, M.D. The author acted as consultant on community organization 
and planning. 
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purpose of the study was to examine the conditions under which 
service coordination among existing agencies could be improved 
by central community planning. Wherever the term “planning” 
is used it refers to community-level action by a central agency that 
represents many organizations. Coordination is viewed as one 
means for mobilizing resources to meet new community needs. 
This approach was based upon certain assumptions about the units 
and methods of study. 

First, community organization was analyzed as to its operating 
objectives rather than as a continuous process. These objectives 
were: 

1. Cooperation or coordination of services, including attempts 

to merge organizations 

2. Adjustment of agency services, including efforts to alter 

agency activities to meet new needs 

3. The development of new resources, including all the attempts 

to create new social welfare facilities and resources to supple- 
ment or complement existing ones. 

We asked ourselves whether the processes and conditions were 
necessarily the same for each objective. In order to find the answer, 
study of community organization in each class of cases was neces- 
sary. We chose to study the conditions affecting coordination of 
services. 

Second, we were convinced that study of a single coordinating 
effort in a single community is no longer satisfactory. The single 
case study leaves us with the possibility that the unique character- 
istics which are always found in the particular case are decisive. 
There is no way of knowing whether the conclusions drawn from 
the single case can be used with confidence elsewhere. This study 
was carried on in seven communities. The intercommunity ap- 
proach gave us a sample of cases. We hoped that systematically 
gathered data on similar problems in’several communities would 
help us identify similarities and differences so that the seemingly 
unique characteristics of the individual case could be reduced in 
number. 

The research was then limited to planning by Jewish Welfare 
Federations in the field of chronic illness. By this means, each 
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case involved a similar range of agencies. The selected agencies 
and communities were all affected, within rough boundaries, by 
the same underlying economic, sociological, and technological in- 
fluences. There was a general similarity in historical background 
and similarity in community structure. There was a reasonable 
similarity in the range of tension and disagreements attributable 
to cultural and ethnic subgroups in each case. The seven com- 
munities were all urban, with similar economic potentials, a simi- 
lar range of public and private services, and with comparable 
levels of intergovernmental or philanthropic support. 

The seven planning efforts had been carried on over the same 
ten-year period. The results of these efforts ranged from complete 
success to failure. Could we explain at all precisely the reasons for 
success or failure? 

The study method was as follows: 

1. All local records, including confidential correspondence, were 

thoroughly reviewed. 

2. Depth interviews were held with the key decision-makers 
and actors in each community. The interviews were carried 
on by teams made up of a social worker and either a sociolo- 
gist or a public health physician. 

3. The results of the interviews in each community were re- 
viewed by all members of all teams. 

4. Central conclusions were made from the data and tested with 
the research teams and local professional personnel. 

Certain conclusions have been drawn. They will be summarized 
as sharply as possible, which means they will be overstated. Actu- 
ally, this research does not definitively prove the conclusions ad- 
vanced. At best, certain hypotheses have emerged which need to 
be rigorously tested. 

If community organization has as its objective the achievement 
of improved cooperation or coordination among agencies in a 
selected field, then there are six essential characteristics which 
determine the success or failure of the planning enterprise. These 
factors, each of which will be discussed, are: 

1. The existence of a simultaneous crisis in the functioning of 

the agencies to be coordinated 
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2. The existence of substantial informal interaction between 

trustees of the agencies involved 

3. The existence of a planning structure significantly committed 

to the goal of interagency cooperation 

4. Individual leadership of high status capable of dealing with 

antagonistic agency trustees; and possessed of negotiating 
skill capable of modifying agency autonomy without destroy- 
ing it 

5. The conduct of expert studies 

6. The discriminating use of incentives. 

The bases for social agency policy control_—The application of 
these factors depends upon our understanding of the foundations 
for decision-making in social welfare agencies. The analysis used 
here is most applicable to voluntary agencies although there is 
some reason for believing that it may have applicability for public 
agencies as well. In this approach, the term “total community” or 
“over-all community” is at best a fiction for dealing with certain 
issues. The entity we call “community” is, in fact, made up of 
many diverse subgroups, each concerned primarily with its own 
history, aims, and needs and only secondarily concerned with a 
larger unit called the “community.” This was found true for 
Jewish agencies in relation to their Jewish community, and certain 
evidence suggested that this is similarly true for nonsectarian 
agencies, whose community is less homogeneous. 

Society, or a community of persons, expresses itself through 
these subgroups. Some individuals belong to many and some to 
few groups; some individuals are influential and some are not. 
But the key for community organization purposes is the group 
that has a common purpose and a certain continuity. These groups, 
acting together and upon each other and against each other, make 
up the fabric of community life. 

Social work is mainly carried out By social agencies. The sub- 
groups dominate and control the programs, objectives, and actions 
of these formal organizations we call social agencies. (Private 
practice is growing, but we do not yet really have a substantial body 
of private practice.) Most voluntary social agencies can be viewed 
as the organized expression of the aims of specific subgroups, not 
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the aims of the more loose entity known as a community. The inner 
control of these voluntary agencies may shift from time to time and 
there may be no permanent monopoly of control; but in any one era 
the agency is likely to represent the values, goals, and aspirations of 
its dominant or controlling subgroup. At best, a coalition of sub- 
groups may agree about objectives for a particular agency for a 
limited period of time. 

If this view is accurate, then the activities and goals of the agen- 
cies are determined not only by the logic of professional aims but 
also by the aspirations and objectives of the subgroups which dom- 
inate the decision-making of each agency. This is the field in which 
community organization takes place. 

The policy control of which we speak was once reasonably well 
identified with church groups, women’s societies, ethnic associa- 
tions, and so on. This control of policy-making has become obscured 
by the continuing integration of varying groups into more stand- 
ardized forms of American life, but the survival of subgroup forces 
can still be traced in the decision-making of agencies and they are 
still a potent influence. The subgroupings of American life which 
now dominate are less likely to be particular families, churches, or 
clubs but are likely to be traced through the common economic, 
social, and cultural characteristics of agency board members. The 
progressive breakdown of artificial barriers between groups in 
American society may lead to a further weakening of this distinc- 
tive characteristic. For the present, the persistence of subgroup 
loyalty in institutional control must be treated as an essential el- 
ement in community planning. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, it is not claimed that the 
policy decisions of agencies are solely determined by the group 
characteristics of their boards. These characteristics are only one 
of the several key elements to be taken into account. In addition, 
agency trustees do seek professional and factual guidance for their 
internal policy-making. They are affected by external standard- 
setting influences, although this influence is limited by the willing- 
ness of board members to adopt them for their guidance. 

If this interpretation is sustained by further study it means that 
effective planning must take into account not only the logic of 
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professional judgment and professional studies, but also the subtle 
and often ill-defined influences of cultural survival, competition 
for influence, and social interrelationships among groups as well 
as individuals. 

Given this framework, let us now consider the six essential factors 
in planning: 

1. Simultaneous crisis in agency operations.—In the successful 
cases studied, the agencies were simultaneously disturbed by some 
of the basic social and economic forces of the time: the long delay 
in civilian construction due to the war; the cumulative effect of 
long-time demographic trends and an aging population; the 
emergence of chronic illness as a major health problem; an unex- 
pected increase in total population. In every successful case the 
agencies had been forced to expand or alter their basic program. 
These changes affected their relationships with other community 
agencies. These shifts were further encouraged by new technical 
and financial factors: the increased costs of medical care; social 
security of the elderly; the growth of prepaid hospital insurance; 
new concepts of rehabilitation; and home care. 

In our analysis it appeared that simultaneity in agency crisis was 
central to planning success. Planning frequently seeks to meet a 
community problem by making better use of existing agency 
resources, and one device is more effective cooperation among 
agencies. Such cooperation may be forthcoming for logical reasons, 
but more often it results if all parties involved stand to benefit, a 
circumstance most likely to arise when each one is actively under- 
going some change. In seven cases, the least successful attempts 
were those in which one of the agencies was relatively untouched 
and the others seriously affected by the forces mentioned. ‘The most 
successful efforts at coordination involved agencies that were 
simultaneously affected. 

We have so far spoken of uncontrolled changes which impinge 
upon agencies. It is important to consider whether crises can, for 
all practical purposes, be induced so that readiness for change 
can be consciously prepared for. The conclusion of this research 
is that there are serious limitations to the capacity of social welfare 
planning agencies to induce a crisis for these purposes, at least in 
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the short run. This derives from the fact that the most serious 
crisis which is likely to affect agency operations is a disruption in 
financing or in flow of clientele. Central planning organizations 
are seldom capable of wholly controlling either the major income 
sources of voluntary agencies or the flow of clients. Voluntary 
agencies serving the sick and the handicapped have especially 
benefited from a widening financial base of support which now 
includes philanthropic payments, fees, and payments by govern- 
ment and private insurance corporations. It can be expected that 
this widening of the financial base will be experienced in all fields, 
including the casework services. 

Another circumstance which operates against induced crisis is 
the voluntary nature of association among welfare agencies. This 
voluntary association means that authority is widely dispersed 
among the members. This will be true even if welfare planning 
councils move away from their social agency base to a more general 
citizenship base. Acts against the interest of one agency can easily 
be countered by withdrawal from the association without neces- 
sarily destroying the seceder. 

In other words, central bodies are limited in their freedom of 
action. Even where contributors are in a position to dominate 
policy-making mechanisms of planning agencies, they do not con- 
stitute a monolithic or unified body of interest. Rather, they reflect 
a multiplicity of interests which need to be reconciled if planning 
is to function smoothly. This means that effective planning results 
when there is a kind of stability among various contributor interests. 
This stability is sometimes uneasy and is maintained through 
delicate negotiation. A determined effort to impose a course of 
action upon one constituent usually leads to an upsetting of this 
hard-won stability. Exceptions can be found when the object of 
induced crisis is weak, has little independent support, and is 
largely dependent for income upon a single external source of 
funds. 

Some crises arise when key personnel leave, but this does not often 
occur simultaneously in two agencies. The effect when it occurs in 
one agency has not been studied. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that planning for coordination is 
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most likely to be effective when the concerned agencies have each 
been disturbed in their operations at about the same time by some 
major social, economic, or technical influence. 

2. Informal trustee interaction—The unfreezing of past patterns 
through a crisis only sets the stage for succeeding events. Different 
communities and agencies respond differently to similar social 
forces. What determines the direction of change which each com- 
munity finally takes? If coordination is the goal, then substantial 
trustee interaction emerges as a second essential condition. Suc- 
cessful coordination occurred in communities where trustees of 
the involved agencies had already developed a network of informal 
social and economic association with each other. Where there was 
failure or incomplete planning, a lesser degree of informal inter- 
action had developed. 

A significant feature of this finding is the informal and unofficial 
character of the interaction. Agencies as distinguished from indi- 
viduals and small groups interact through many means: formal 
exchange between official representatives; an exchange of service; 
and contacts between professional staffs. While each of these is 
important, and they have been the object of most social work atten- 
tion in the past, the informal contacts among board members re- 
quire special attention—their social and religious contacts, 
business associations, and leisure-time patterns (including who 
invites whom to dinner and who meets whom at the country club). 
These types of informal association appear to be more decisive 
than the formal meeting of trustees in the conference or committee 
room. 

In each community, trusteeship of the involved agencies was 
analyzed according to the economic, social, and religious charac- 
teristics of the members. The agencies that responded most readily 
to a cooperative plan were those whose trustees shared economic, 
social, or religious identification. Léast cooperation was found 
among agencies where the trustees differed significantly in their 
economic characteristics, their social patterns, and their religious 
preferences. The perhaps obvious conclusion is that planning 
success is more likely if agency boards are already on friendly and 
intimate social terms. If they are not, coordination is still possible, 
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but it takes less comprehensive forms and must safeguard more 
sharply the separate identities of the groups from which the trustees 
are drawn. 

It sometimes happens that the informal patterns of trustee asso- 
ciation and the formal planning structures coincide. This would 
occur when trusteeship of the involved agencies is in the hands of a 
single social and economic class and the planning structures are 
dominated by the same class. This obviously would provide the 
optimum environment for the integration of programs. Unfortu- 
nately, it also leads to narrowness and restriction, for by definition 
subgroups not in the social pattern of association would be ex- 
cluded. As a result, most community planning groups have evolved 
structures which include diverse subgroups. The consequence is 
that some of the informal interaction essential for coordinated 
planning takes place ontside the formal planning structure. 

3. A planning structure——The two factors thus far discussed 
are largely in the nature of preconditions for successful integration. 
These cannot be brought about in any short period of time. How- 
ever, these circumstances do not limit the prospects for rational 
planning; they only set some of the conditions which need to be 
reckoned with. Given a readiness in agencies to change somehow, 
due to social forces and intimate friendliness among the policy- 
makers of each agency, there still remains the choice of direction 
that a specific plan should take. It is in this limited but vital area 
that formal and rational community planning makes its greatest 
contribution. For this, four essential tools were identified. The 
first of these is the existence of a central or community-wide plan- 
ning structure. This may seem self-evident to those of us in plan- 
ning, but it is not a self-evident conclusion in all of society. What 
emerged sharply in the research is that where a community-wide 
planning mechanism does not exist, it has to be created before 
agencies can be brought together. 

Such a planning organization is essential because it provides a 
meeting ground on which independent groups can test out their 
actions. It is not sufficient to say that there needs to be a planning 
structure. What kind serves the purpose we have in mind? We 
conclude that the effective planning structure for coordination is 
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one with a history of encouraging cooperation among agencies. It 
is one that has risen above local rivalries by taking a wider view. 
In the unsuccessful cases, the central planning structure was found 
to be identified with the aims of one institution as against another, 
or identified with certain social or economic groups as against 
others in the community. 

From this analysis we can infer certain things. Perhaps most 
important is the function performed by this type of benign and 
accepting planning agency. At the minimum, it provides an arena 
in which special interest groups can relax their single-minded 
attention to internal agency goals. This more neutral arena becomes 
especially important when we recognize that cooperation fre- 
quently invokes threats of merger, of “being swallowed up,” of 
domination by other organizations, of infringement of autonomy. 
A planning organization with a reputation for objectivity and 
commitment to cooperative action can do much to allay these 
fears and anxieties and build the foundation for future relation- 
ships. 

Out of this emerges an image of the effective planning agency. 
It is one which has a few principles and holds to these firmly but 
takes few stands on details. As an organization, it has tensile 
strength to channel the energies, money, personalities, and enthu- 
siasms of the many groups that make up the community. It does so 
in “the best interest of the community.” The absence of this image 
is a serious flaw in any effort to extend cooperation or coordination 
among agencies. 

Within this general context, the central planning mechanism 
serves three purposes: 

a) It provides a channel of communication. It it a means by 
which new ideas can be disseminated, objections tested, counter- 
proposals understood. This diffusion of new ideas is essential to 
community planning. In the successful cases, channels of commu- 
nication led through the council or federation. In the less successful 
cases, communication did not flow through the federation or the 
planning structure and there was no alternative available. 

b) The structure provides a forum for negotiations. If we accept 
the idea that social welfare agencies have their own sovereignties 
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and that cooperation requires agreement among these sovereignties, 
then a planning structure provides a neutral forum through which 
negotiations can be carried out without threatening the integrity 
of any of the parties. To serve this purpose, the planning structure 
cannot be just one other power group with competing plans to be 
argued out in the forum. Instead, it needs to provide the arena in 
which the contradictory influences can be reconciled. In the cases 
studied the planning structure served the essential purpose of 
holding before the contending parties the goal of broader commu- 
nity needs which rose above any individual agency. This was done 
without specifying all the requirements of these broader commu- 
nity goals. 

c) Itisaspringboard for leadership. In every planning operation, 
some leadership is required which takes a wider and more compre- 
hensive view of community requirements than is possible from the 
standpoint of an individual agency. Relatively few lay or profes- 
sional leaders are unaffected by their primary commitment to one 
agency or one institution. The few in each community who attempt 
to understand the problem of all agencies fairly and objectively, 
or to view community needs as broader than the aims of any one 
agency, require some organizational base from which to speak on 
equal terms with all other leadership. It is difficult for a board 
member to speak for broad community interest without undercut- 
ting his commitment to a specific agency. As soon as this commit- 
ment to the specific agency is undermined the prospect of that 
person’s retaining his leadership in the agency is diminished. The 
central planning structure provides an additional base from which 
statesmen can speak with confidence. 

This rather bland view of central planning applies only to co- 
ordination. When the community goal is to meet a need with new 
resources, the planning functions may be quite different. 

4. The role of leadership.—The term “leadership” is frequently 
used, but its definition is elusive. This research did not attempt to 
analyze individual characteristics, but it did clarify the unique 
contribution which individual leadership still plays in a highly 
organized culture. In each city one or two individuals, usually 
laymen trustees, were identified by all respondents as playing the 
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central leadership role. In each, one individual, without contradic- 
tion, originated the idea for some new relationship among the in- 
stitutions well in advance of any formal or professional study. These 
individuals were policy-makers and held positions of social and 
financial eminence. They were the architects of the final plan. 

Effective leadership can be identified in the successful cases. ‘The 
successful leaders for coordination were capable of respecting the 
goals of several agencies. Their plans joined together many separate 
interests. They were trusted by diverse subgroups regardless of the 
ethnic, cultural, social, or economic differences which divided them. 
These leaders frequently emerged from: the oldest settled group 
and were located in the highest rank of social and financial influ- 
ence. For reasons not identified by this study, they were also trusted 
by other groups in the community. Respondents attributed this 
unique capacity to a lifetime of effort to become familiar with all 
the facets of community life and, in part, to a real acceptance of, 
and esteem for, differences of opinion. 

In the cases of failure, the central leadership was sometimes feared 
but not trusted by certain groups so that the ability really to cope 
with diversity was lacking. Similarly, this leadership was likely to 
be committed overwhelmingly to the interests of one agency or one 
approach and was incapable of building bridges between the com- 
peting views of several parties. Successful leadership seems to be 
indentified with the willingness to support in part the aims and 
aspirations of several organizations while at the same time finding 
a place for this part in a larger community pattern of service. 

Negotiating skill was the final characteristic associated with suc- 
cessful leaders. In the effective cases, negotiations were conducted 
over a period of months or years. This involved more than power 
and control. It included an adjustment to age-old grievances and 
suspicions and a frank give-and-take to find an acceptable balance 
among argumentive groups. The successful leader for coordination 
is patient, aware of multiple alternatives, sensitive to group aspira- 
tions and agency needs, and creative in devising new combinations 
to deal with the differences which obstructed the planning. 

The characteristics thus far identified were found among both 
professional and lay leadership. Unfortunately, the study did not 
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discriminate clearly between the roles of each. The most that can 
be said now is that further research is required to determine 
whether or not there are distinctive professional characteristics 
which can be identified. 

A footnote may be worth adding. Leadership is frequently cou- 
pled with a discussion of the function of personality in planning. 
We frequently find that failures are attributed to the personalities 
of leaders—they are somewhat difficult, arbitrary, self-centered, 
unpredictable, and so forth. Similarly, the ideal characteristics 
sought after are maturity, balance, community-mindedness, intelli- 
gence, and so on. In this investigation, all the respondents accepted 
the human vagaries of welfare leadership as a normal condition of 
planning. Success depends upon locating a few persons who are 
capable of dealing with these essentially difficult and uncontrol- 
lable personality characteristics. The solution does not seem to lie 
in the imposition of ideal standards for welfare leadership which 
will reduce the idiosyncrasies of personality; but rather in the loca- 
tion of a limited amount of leadership capable of working with 
these idiosyncrasies. 

5. The use of expert studies.—In each community the planning 
agency undertook special studies of needs and retained outside 
consultants to help it shape final plans of action. This would seem 
to confirm the importance of expert consultation and study as an 
integral part of planning. This was tested through the views of the 
key leadership in each community. In their opinion, the expert 
studies and the consultants brought in from the outside, played 
a useful but not a vital part in the planning, a minor rather than 
a major role. In each instance, the local users of surveys retrospec- 
tively decided that they had already located the character of their 
problem and determined upon the general outlines of their solu- 
tion, namely, coordination, before the studies were initiated. 

The main contribution of the surveys was to test or confirm the 
beliefs of local leadership as to deficiencies and as to needs. Thus, 
the surveys reinforced local judgment. In some instances, the out- 
side expert’s review was presumably more objective and gave a 
certain wider sanction to what was essentially local thinking. 

The expert studies appeared to have been uniformly ineffective 
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when it came to making specific proposals for cooperation. Given 
a sentiment for reorganization which was confirmed by study, how 
shall this be translated into reality? Should certain groups of pa- 
tients be cared for in a hospital or in a home for the aged? What 
kind of beds should be built by whom and where? Should a rehabili- 
tation program be developed within a hospital or in an adjoining 
building? This study suggests that experts do provide answers to 
such questions on the basis of general knowledge and professional 
logic, but experts differ and choices exist. The choices are deter- 
mined by local history, local conditions, and power distribution. 
The outside expert is in no position to evaluate these clearly or 
to make effective choices. 

Communities which accepted expert recommendations as a de- 
tailed blueprint made the least progress. Success was encountered 
in those communities which used the expert advice as a point of 
departure for local negotiation and policy-making. In these in- 
stances, the expert tended to clarify issues, posed questions in a 
broad context, and illuminated the consequences of certain choices. 
They did not offer blueprints. 

Indirectly, the use of outside experts facilitated the resolution of 
internal conflicts. When specific plans are projected by “‘an outside 
expert,” they can be defended and attacked with a minimum taking 
of sides by the local leadership. Certain local rivalries and antago- 
nisms can be directed as by a lightning rod toward the outsider, 
and a course of action can be found. After this emotional period, 
rational negotiation can frequently proceed more smoothly among 
local leadership. 

Certain contributions may be made by expert studies which are 
not properly evaluated by local consumers. Certainly, the expert’s 
reports present a clear foundation for wider planning. Expert 
studies can draw attention to the broad spectrum of community 
services which are required and thus go beyond the special insti- 
tutional interests of each agency. For example, all the surveys called 
attention to the need for organized home-care programs. This could 
be compared to the tendency of the seven communities under study 
to overemphasize institutional care. What appears to happen is 
that some horizon-opening views of visiting specialists are incor- 
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porated as the views of local leadership and may not be fully credited 
to the specialist. 

Whether the contribution of expert studies is wide or narrow 
the result of this research suggests that the use of outside experts 
needs to be reassessed in local planning. This is not to imply that 
they should be used less but that they can be used differently, with 
emphasis upon their horizon stretching and their consultative con- 
tribution. This is to be distinguished from the more traditional 
expert role in which the outsider is invited to give a blueprint 
for action. 

6. The use of incentives.—Social work is reluctant to use the 
term “incentives in planning,” and yet it is a fact that promises of 
financial support, capital fund raising, appeals to civic pride, and 
the promise of more prestigeful responsibilities for some trustees 
or professionals, are all incentives and all are used in community 
organization. The research indicates that the use of incentives has 
a valuable but limited effect on the course of planning. Even where 
large financial sums are involved, their effectiveness is limited. 

It appears that planning for cooperation can be furthered by 
financial or other inducements (such as additional prestigeful re- 
sponsibility) if a general meeting of minds has been reached. The 
withholding of financial support does not prevent coordination 
if the agencies seek it, and financial incentives alone cannot bring 
about coordination. But incentives can be used to speed up the 
change in programming once the direction has been accepted as 
satisfying the agency’s aspirations. Where the central plan calls 
for a major redirection in an agency’s work this will be successful 
only to the extent that the redirection is related to the agency's 
underlying aspirations. Where the redirection does not have this 
characteristic, incentives are not an effective integrating tool. 

Incentives are not limited to financial grants. Planning organiza- 
tions, it is true, commonly think of incentives as an offer of funds 
to pay the costs of certain operating programs. However, appeals 
to civic pride can be effective incentives as well. Agencies which 
for long years have offered substandard services can sometimes be 
induced to change programs provided they thereby acquire a more 
prestigeful position in the complex of community agencies. 
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Sometimes, minor agencies can be influenced by an association 
with a larger and more influential one. Thus, some kinds of insti- 
tutions are attracted by association with a large teaching agency. 
However, there are distinct limitations to this type of gratification. 
As a matter of fact, if one of the involved agencies is too powerful 
in a community and has too much prestige, this may have a boom- 
erang effect and actually repel other agencies whose cooperation 
is sought. The reasons are not far to seek. A small agency may 
prefer to retain its smallness and independence rather than be over- 
shadowed and dominated by a very powerful companion or sister 
agency. : 

Incentives can sometimes be translated into personal terms. Thus 
certain leadership may receive the reward of election to a more 
influential board in the community or to higher office. The result 
may be to ensure the cooperation of such leadership in the joint 
planning. These are matters difficult to identify, and they are 
seldom expressed as crudely as I have put it. And yet, a careful 
review of the record suggests that in some instances, individuals 
are offered the inducement of wider community responsibility or 
election to more responsible community positions with the implicit 
if not explicit understanding that they will cooperate in certain 
objectives. 

This review of experience in seven communities may shed some 
light on certain key elements in one type of planning—that for 
coordination. The report does not claim any long-standing validity 
for its conclusions. Rather it is offered as a way of approaching our 
urgent task—how to develop a body of workable theory for com- 
munity organization practice and education. 

Planning to alter community welfare or health programs is a 
complex and subtle process. It touches the deepest roots of society, 
the way institutions organize their affairs, and the power relation- 
ships which bind many diverse groups together in a voluntary but 
cohesive community. There are few short cuts to action. While 
broad principles are known, the techniques for action have seldom 
been evaluated systematically. Planning remains more of an art 
than a science. It remains to be seen whether science can enrich the 
art. 


The Social Worker in the Group 


by WILLIAM SCHWARTZ 


Proressions have a way of moving periodically through 
eras of rediscovery in which an old truth comes alive with the vigor 
and freshness of a new idea. Such an occurrence seems to be taking 
shape in social work practice as we face the realization that the 
problems of people do not lend themselves easily to arbitrary divi- 
sions of labor among the various agencies of social welfare. In fact, 
this particular truth has been rediscovered several times, cutting 
deeply, in each instance, into established forms and calling for new 
institutional and professional alignments. 

This stubborn fact has precipitated a reexamination of social 
work’s historic system of designating the functions of agencies by 
reference to the number of people involved in the client-worker 
system at one time. Thus the casework agency, as we have known it, 
was one which derived its distinguishing characteristics from the 
fact that its workers talked to people one at a time; the group work 
agency (later called the “group service agency”) worked with people 
in small, cohesive groups; and the community organization agency 
assumed the function of leadership with representative bodies and 
similar associations. 

This typology emerged at an early stage of specialization and has 
remained relatively stable over the major course of social work 
history—not, however, without a certain marked degree of un- 
easiness throughout. Group workers have struggled for years with 
the need to “individualize,” wondering whether they were “doing 
casework” when they dealt with individual problems, and continu- 
ally raising the issue of whether individual or group problems 
should take priority. The agencies of social casework have been 
concerned about the reluctance of workers trained in the one-to-one 
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relationship to carry these skills into committee work, multiple 
interviewing, group consultation, and other group constellations. 
And the community organization workers have been faced contin- 
uously with the vital connection between the tasks that people 
undertake and the uniquely personal ways in which they approach 
them. 

These vague but pervasive concerns have now begun to crystallize 
into new conceptions about the appropriate client-worker systems 
through which agencies carry out their functions. The rapid de- 
velopment of social work services in the institutional therapeutic 
settings has created a community model which lends itself poorly 
to a type of specialization based solely on the number of people 
with whom the social worker interacts at a given time. In these 
settings, the caseworkers have been pressed into group service, just 
as the psychiatrists and the psychologists had before them; + and 
the group workers have found themselves involved in a degree 
of intensive individualization beyond anything they had ever ex- 
perienced. 

In general practice, the developing emphasis on the family as a 
unit of service has forced both caseworkers and group workers into 
new modes of activity. The former have been constrained to under- 
stand and work with the dynamics of family interaction; the latter, 
to replace the comfortable aura of friendly visiting with a more 
sophisticated and focused approach. In both agency types, the tradi- 
tional forms have been changing, with caseworkers turning more 
and more to the group as a unit of service and group workers re- 
kindling their old concern with ways of offering skilled individual 
guidance for those who need it.? 

In the area of community organization, the picture is less clear. 
There seems to be little doubt, however, that its conceptualizers are 
recognizing another old truth, namely, that the only way to work 

*See, for example, ‘““The Psychiatric Social Worker as Leader of a Group,” Re- 
port of Committee on Practice, Psychiatric Social Work Section, National Association 
of Social Workers (New York: the Association, n.d.; mimeographed). 

*See, for example, The Use of Group Techniques in the Family Agency: Three 
Papers from the FSAA Biennial Meeting, Washington, D.C., April, 1959 (New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1959); “Committee Statement on the 


Role of the Caseworker in a Group Work Agency” (Chicago: Chicago Area Chapter, 
National Association of Social Workers, 1958; mimeographed). 
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with communities is to work with people, singly and together, and 
that skill in the helping process needs to be abstracted and formu- 
lated into teachable concepts. The newer theoretical attempts lean 
heavily toward organizing the experience of community workers 
into concepts that reflect the language and central concerns of 
social work method. Genevieve Carter, for example, has addressed 
herself directly to an analysis of the helping process in community 
organization, and her concept of “cumulative sequence” is an inter- 
esting attempt to relate the order of community change to that of 
individual growth and development.® 

Concurrently, the unification of social workers within a single 
professional association and the efforts of the social work schools to 
conceptualize the common elements in practice have dramatized 
the need to combine the learnings of workers from the various 
fields and settings into a functional scheme that can be taught and 
practiced under the name of “social work.” Such a scheme would 
not eliminate specialization but would certainly redefine it; most 
important, it could create a new integration within which the com- 
ponent parts could be differentiated on a basis more consistent 
with the facts of life as they actually exist in the community. 

The new conceptual framework would be built on the recogni- 
tion that the function of a social agency is determined more real- 
istically by the social problem to which it has been assigned than 
by the specific relational systems through which the social worker 
translates this function into concrete services. It would accept the 
fact that there is no known correspondence between a function such 
as child placement, or family welfare, or recreation, or social plan- 
ning, and the exclusive use of the one-to-one or the one-to-group 
structure to carry it out. And it would become increasingly clear 
that any agency should be capable of creating, in each specific in- 
stance, that system of client-worker relationships which is most 
appropriate to its clients’ requirements. 

A significant corollary would then emerge quite naturally, 
namely, that the single variable embodied in the number of people 


*Genevieve W. Carter, “Social Work Community Organization Methods and 
Processes,” in Walter A. Friedlander, ed., Concepts and Methods of Social Work 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958), p. 248. 
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one works with at a time is simply not significant enough to be 
endowed with the designation of “method.” Not significant enough, 
that is, if we reserve the term “method” to mean a systematic mode 
of helping which, while it is used differently in different situations, 
retains throughout certain recognizable and invariant properties 
through which one may identify the social worker in action. In 
this light, to describe casework, group work, and community or- 
ganization as methods simply mistakes the nature of the helping 
process for the relational system in which it is applied. It seems 
more accurate to speak of a social work method, practiced in the 
various systems in which the social worker finds himself or which 
are established for the purpose of giving service: the family, the 
small friendship group, the representative body, the one-to-one 
interview, the hospital ward, the lounge-canteen, the committee, 
the street club, the special-interest group, and many others. Within 
this frame of reference, the task of safeguarding the uniqueness 
of the various so-called methods fades before the real problem 
of abstracting from all these experiences the common methodo- 
logical components of the helping process in social work. 

This is partly why any serious attempt to define a unique entity 
called “social group work” begins to turn, under one’s very hand, 
into a description of something larger and more inclusive, of which 
the worker-group system is simply a special case. Having now, after 
many years of shifting identification, found a resting place in social 
work function and the social agency network,* group workers can 
indeed make a significant conceptual contribution to the theoretical 
problems involved in working with groups. But the context has 
changed, and the moment has passed, for a definition of “group 
work method.” Rather, we must now search for those common ele- 
ments in social work practice—the very elements which attracted 
group workers into the social work fold—from which social workers 
in all settings can draw the specifics of their own practice. The job 
can no longer be done most usefully by first defining social group 
work (or casework or community organization) and then trying to 

‘For a more detailed account of the developing integration of group work and 
social work see the writer’s “Group Work and the Social Scene” in Alfred J. Kahn, 


ed., Issues in American Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), 
Pp. 110-37. 
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fit the description into the general framework of helping theory. 
The process is now rather the reverse: by laying the groundwork 
in a social work methodology, we may begin to analyze and 
clarify the activities of the social worker as he works with people 
in groups. 

To both of these endeavors—building the common model and 
describing the special case of the group system—those who have 
been schooled in the traditions of social group work have a rich 
store of experience from which to contribute. The task is, of course, 
rendered doubly difficult by the fact that any worker who attempts 
it must break the bonds of his own training, since he himself has 
been reared in the ancient fallacies. But, clumsy though these first 
efforts must be, it seems inevitable that they will be made, and in 
increasing number; ® for they represent an indispensable part of 
the still larger task of conceptualizing the generic framework of 
the social work profession as a whole. These larger issues are em- 
bodied in the Curriculum Study of the Council on Social Work 
Education * and in the work of the Commission on Social Work 
Practice of the National Association of Social Workers.’ The present 
segment of this over-all task deals only with those activities through 
which the social worker functions in direct relationship with people 
of established or potential client status; the focus is on the helping 
process itself and on the factors which determine its nature and 
its variations. In what follows, we shall not presume to create a 
comprehensive theoretical statement but simply to highlight a few 
of the essential components around which such a statement will 
need to turn. 

Let us begin, then, with three fairly simple propositions: 

1. Every profession has a particular function to perform in 


5 Although not dealing specifically with the method component, an outstanding 
effort to develop a foundation for a unifying theory in social work has been made 
by Gordon Hearn, Theory Building in Social Work (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1958). See also Joseph W. Eaton, “A Scientific Basis for Helping,” 
in Kahn op. cit., pp. 270-92, and Harriet M. Bartlett, “The Generic-specific Concept 
in Social Work Education and Practice,” ibid., pp. 159-90. 

*Werner W. Boehm, Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
The Comprehensive Report of the Curriculum Study, Vol. I (New York: Council 
on Social Work Education, 1959). 

"Described by Harriet M. Bartlett, “Toward Clarification and Improvement 
of Social Work Practice,” Social Work, III, No. 2 (1958), 3-9. 
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society: it has received a certain job assignment for which it is held 
accountable. 

2. This assignment is then elaborated in certain characteristic 
modes of activity—certain action patterns designed to implement 
the professional function. 

3. These action patterns are further fashioned and developed 
within the specific systems in which they operate. 

These propositions lead to a working definition of method as a 
systematic process of ordering one’s activity in the performance of 
a function. Method is function in action. 

This line of reasoning thus calls for three major lines of inquiry, 
each of which carries its own theoretical problems. The first line of 
inquiry is designed to produce an accurate functional statement 
which formulates as precisely as possible the particular assignment 
drawn by the social work profession in the society which creates and 
sustains it. The second inquiry is designed to convert the functional 
statement into those patterns of activity through which the social 
work function is implemented. The third line of investigation is 
directed to seeking out the specific adaptations of the general 
methodological pattern in the various concrete situations in which 
the social worker performs his job. 

Requirements for a functional statement.—The central require- 
ment is to recognize at the outset that the very idea of function 
implies the existence of an organic whole, a dynamic system, in 
which the worker performs certain movements in relation to the 
movements of others. In Parsons’s words: 

The very definition of an organic whole is as one within which the 
relations determine the properties of its parts. . . . And in so far as 
this is true, the concept “part” takes on an abstract, indeed a “‘fic- 


tional” character. For the part of an organic whole is no longer the 
same, once it is separated factually or conceptually from the whole.§ 


And Lawrence Frank, in describing what he calls “organized com- 
plexities,” speaks of the need for a field concept describing 

circular, reciprocal relations . .. through which the component 
members of the field participate in and thereby create the field of the 


®Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1937), p. 32; italics added. 
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whole, which field in turn regulates and patterns their individual 
activities. This is a circular, reciprocal relation, not a serial cause 
and effect, stimulus and response relation.® 


This model of a dynamic system which surrounds and incorpo- 
rates the movements of the worker provides specific clues for our 
statement of social work function. First, it helps us realize that 
function is itself an action concept and that it cannot be understood 
as a description of what social workers know, or feel, or hope to 
achieve. To say, as we often do, that the social work function is 
to “understand behavior,” or “be sensitive to need,” or “effect 
changes,” is to beg the functional question entirely. Such state- 
ments remain fixed at the level of what the worker may need in 
order to carry out his function, or what he may envision as a result 
of having performed it well—they say nothing about the function 
itself. The social worker’s philosophy, social aspirations, attitudes 
toward people, and even his knowledge about them, are not unique 
to the profession and do not, in themselves, represent its assignment 
in society. Properly viewed, these qualities are simply prerequisite 
to the forms of action through which the profession justifies its 
social position. 

Second, the model illustrates the need for the statement to reflect 
the activity of the social worker as it affects, and is affected by, the 
activity of others within the system. The failure to understand this 
feature of the helping system has created great difficulties in both 
the practice and the theory of social work. The inability to see the 
system as one “within which the relations determine the properties 
of its parts” has made it possible to imagine that one may deal with 
human beings by reference to certain discrete characteristics rather 
than to their movements within the relational system through which 
they seek help. To “diagnose” the client, to inventory his “needs,” 
and to recapitulate his life history leave undone the task of under- 
standing how these facts, if such they be, may be moving the client 
as he acts and reacts within the present field. Where the properties 
of parts are determined by their relations, the search for discrete 
characteristics is at best “interesting” and at worst produces a situa- 


* Lawrence K. Frank, “Research for What?” Journal of Social Issues, Kurt Lewin 
Memorial Award Issue, Supplement Series, No. 10 (1957), p. 12. 
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tion in which, in Merton’s words, “understanding is diminished by 
an excess of facts.” It should be stated that the uneasy attempt to 
take over the language and the sequence-of-treatment concept of the 
medical profession has confused and retarded our own attempts to 
find terms and concepts which would truly describe the helping 
process in social work. For the helping relationship as we know it 
is one in which the client possesses the only real and lasting means 
to his own ends. The worker is but one resource in a life situation 
which encompasses many significant relationships. And movement, 
at any given moment, is based on the movement of the preceding 
moment, as each new event calls for a reorientation of the worker 
to a new complex of demands for his skill. Such a process is patently 
different from one in which the function of the person in difficulty 
is to supply information and the function of the worker is to create 
action based upon this information, by which division of labor a 
“treatment” or a “cure” is effected. 

The third clue offered by the organic model is the need to rep- 
resent the limited field of influence in which any part of a dynamic 
system operates. This involves acceptance of the fact that, within 
such a system, any single part affects only those with which it inter- 
acts; and, further, that it affects even these in a limited way, in 
accordance with its specific function. This recognition can help to 
scale down the grandiose, cure-all aspirations of any single pro- 
fession, and to avoid couching its objectives in the language of 
absolutes—“‘achieving individual maturity,” “fulfilling human 
needs,” and the like. 

Fourth, the model points to the fact that, within a dynamic rela- 
tional system, the interplay of movements of the various actors is 
in effect an interplay of functions. Thus, as the worker is moved 
by the question “What am I doing here?” so are the others in the 
situation moved, consciously and unconsciously, by the same ques- 
tion. The worker-client interaction is one in which each needs and 
uses the other in order to carry out his own sense of purpose within 
the relational system. 

Our next question must then be: What are the systems within 
which the social work profession in general, and the social worker 
in particular, derives and carries out the social work assignment? 
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First, there is the general system of society itself, within which 
the profession has been set in motion and assigned to a given sphere 
of influence consistent with its ability to perform certain necessary 
tasks. 

Second, there is the social agency system, within which the social 
worker translates agency function into concrete services. The agency 
situation represents a kind of partialization of the larger social 
system, from which it draws its own special assignment; and the 
agency creates, in addition, a unique subculture of its own, out of 
its own mode of living and working. 

Third, there is the specific client-worker relationship—one-to- 
one or one-to-group—in which the social worker expresses both 
his general function as a professional and his specific function 
within the agency complex. The client-worker relationship, viewed 
from a distance, may thus be seen to be a system within a system 
within a system. 

This is, of course, a simplified version of the relationship of parts 
to a dynamic whole. It is simplified precisely because we need to 
choose, from the immensely complex network of relationships in 
which the social worker finds himself, those which exercise the most 
significant determining effects upon his movements.1° We may say 
that the social worker’s movements, within any specific helping 
relationship, reveal certain constant elements, which he derives 
from his professional identification, and certain variant elements, 
which he derives from his agency identification and from the situa- 
tions in which he operates. The common components of social work 
function emerge from the social work position within the social 
scheme; its adaptive components are those which express the specific 
ways in which the professional function is put to work. 

Function: the professional assignment.—Let us now venture a 
proposal for the functional statement itself. We would suggest that 
the general assignment for the social work profession is to mediate 
the process through which the individual and his society reach out 


” The interdependence of dynamic systems and the problems of abstracting one 
or another for analysis are discussed in Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce 
Westley, The Dynamics of Planned Change (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1958), Pp. 5-11. 
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for each other through a mutual need for self-fulfillment. This 
presupposes a relationship between the individual and his nurtur- 
ing group which we would describe as ‘“‘symbiotic’’—each needing 
the other for its own life and growth, and each reaching out to the 
other with all the strength it can command at a given moment. 
The social worker’s field of intervention lies at the point where 
two forces meet: the individual’s impetus toward health, growth, 
and belonging; and the organized efforts of society to integrate its 
parts into a productive and dynamic whole. 

More specifically, the social work assignment emerges from the 
fact that, in a complex and often disordered society, the individual- 
social symbiosis grows diffuse and obscure in varying degrees, rang- 
ing from the normal developmental problems of children growing 
into their culture to the severe pathology involved in situations 
where the symbiotic attachment appears to be all but severed. At 
all the points along this range, the social work function is to mediate 
the individual-social transaction as it is worked out in the specific 
context of those agencies which are designed to bring together 
individual needs and social resources—the person’s urge to belong 
to society as a full and productive member and society’s ability to 
provide certain specific means for integrating its people and en- 
riching their social contribution. Placed thus, in Bertha Reynolds’s 
old phrase, “between the client and the community,” the social 
worker’s job is to represent and to implement the symbiotic striv- 
ings, even where their essential features are obscured from the 
individual, from society, or from both. 

It should be emphasized that this conception is different from 
that which places the social worker in a sphere of concern known 
as ‘“‘dysfunctioning.” While it is true that the profession operates 
in areas where the individual-social interaction is impaired, these 
areas are only part of the social work field of action. The problems 
of symbiotic diffusion are inevitable in any complex society and 
apply not only to social pathology but to the normal, developmental 
processes and to the ongoing social effort to order the relationship 
between needs and resources. The concern with developmental 
tasks has provided part of the traditional preoccupation of the 
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leisure-time agencies, while the ordering of needs and resources 
has engaged those agencies concerned with social planning and 
action. 

This is obviously only a brief outline of the symbiotic model; 
its rationale has been elaborated by Kropotkin,™! Mead,’ Sherif,"8 
Murphy,'* Bergson,*® and many others. For our present purposes, 
the important points are: the fundamental impetus of people and 
their groups carries them toward each other; this impetus is often 
blocked and diverted by a diffusion of the relationship between 
self- and social-interest; where the impetus can be freed to operate, 
it constitutes the basic motivation, for both individual and social 
change, with which the social worker engages himself. 

This strategic location of social work as a kind of third force 
implementing the basic identity of interest between the individual 
and his group creates its own problems when the social worker 
falls prey to the very diffusion against which his function is set. 
It is at these times that we hear the controversies about whether 
he should be more concerned with social or with individual prob- 
lems, with “content” or “process,” “ends” or “means,” and so on. 
‘This debate disregards the most essential characteristics of social 
work: that it stands on the meeting ground between the two; that 
it is inextricably involved with both; and that it sees no contradic- 
tions, even where the dualism looms large in the popular mind. 
The social work function is based on “the recognition of the fact 
that the individual’s normal growth lands him in essential solidarity 
with his fellows, while on the other hand the exercise of his social 
duties and privileges advances his highest and purest individu- 
ality.” 1° 

Method: the professional tasks——The transition from function 

1 P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
_ Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934). 

* Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: Harper, 1936). 

“Gardner Murphy, Human Potentialities (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958). 

*Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion; tr. R. Ashley 
Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, with the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1954). 

1° James Mark Baldwin, The Individual and Society; or, Psychology and Sociology 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, the Gorham Press, 1911), p. 16. 
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to method is essentially a problem in dividing a broad assignment 
into its component activities. For this purpose, we have chosen 
the term “task” as an organizing concept around which to gather 
up the various movements of the worker in any given client-worker 
system. The implication is that any function can be broken down 
into a number of tasks necessary to carry it out, and that any specific 
act performed should come under one or another of these headings. 
Our emphasis here is on categories of activity rather than on small 
discrete movements; for the latter may involve us in problems that 
lie outside the scope of method as we conceive it. While the con- 
cern with specific acts is important, the units of activity cannot be 
so small as to take us either into mechanical prescriptions for worker 
responses or into problems of personalized style and technique. 
The tasks are common and are based on a professional method held 
in common; but many of the helping acts in a given situation are 
heavily charged with the unique movements and personal artistry of 
the individual worker. 

We envisage the following tasks as those required of the worker 
as he carries out his social work function within the helping re- 
lationship: 

1. The task of searching out the common ground between the 
client’s perception of his own need and the aspects of social demand 
with which he is faced 

2. The task of detecting and challenging the obstacles which 
obscure the common ground and frustrate the efforts of people to 
identify their own self-interest with that of their “significant others” 

3. The task of contributing data—ideas, facts, value-concepts— 
which are not available to the client and which may prove useful 
to him in the attempting to cope with that part of social reality 
which is involved in the problems on which he is working 

4. The task of “lending a vision” 1" to the client, in which the 
worker both reveals himself as one whose own hopes and aspirations 
are strongly invested in the interaction between people and society 
and projects a deep feeling for that which represents individual 
well-being and the social good 


“A phrase borrowed from another context. See Norman Kelman, “Goals of 
Analytic Therapy: a Personal Viewpoint,” American Journal of Psychoanalysis, XIV 


(1954), 113. 
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5. The task of defining the requirements and the limits of the 
situation in which the client-worker system is set. These rules and 
boundaries establish the context for the “working contract’”’ which 
binds the client and the agency to each other and which creates the 
conditions under which both client and worker assume their respec- 
tive functions. 

The social worker in the group.—As we move this methodologi- 
cal pattern into the worker-group situation, the first problem is to 
specify some of the salient characteristics of the small-group system 
which help create the social climate within which the worker func- 
tions. 

First, the group is an enterprise in mutual aid, an alliance of 
individuals who need each other, in varying degrees, to work on 
certain common problems. The important fact is that this is a 
helping system in which the clients need each other as well as the 
worker. This need to use each other, to create not one but many 
helping relationships, is a vital ingredient of the group process and 
constitutes a common need over and above the specific tasks for 
which the group was formed. 

Second, the group is a system of relationships which, in its own 
unique way, represents a special case of the general relationship be- 
tween individuals and their society. The present group is, in other 
words, but one of the many associational forms through which its 
members interact with social values, social objectives, and social 
resources. More specifically, the cultural climate of the group is 
drawn from three major sources: Generalized social attitudes about 
what is good and bad, right and wrong, worthy and unworthy, per- 
meate the group and form a part of its culture. The agency in which 
the group is embedded has drawn from the general culture its own 
characteristic and unique constellation of approved attitudes and 
behaviors. The group itself, by the nature of its central problem, 
by the activities in which it engages, and by the particular person- 
alities it brings together, creates its own conditions for success and 
failure. 

Finally, the group is, as we have indicated, an organic whole: its 
nature cannot be discerned by analyzing the separate characteristics 
of each component but by viewing the group organism as a complex 
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of moving, interdependent human beings, each acting out his 
changing relationship to society in his present interaction with 
others engaged in a similar enterprise. In this framework the worker 
is more concerned with what the member does and feels in the 
present situation than with what the member is. Further, the de- 
mands of society can be understood more clearly as they present 
themselves to the group member in the immediate situation than 
in abstract, holistic terms like “democratic responsibility” or “social 
maturity.” It is, in fact, this very partialized and focused character 
of the present enterprise that makes helping and being helped pos- 
sible and manageable. The implications for the worker himself are 
that his ability to help is expressed in action and that this action is 
limited, as in any functional system, to certain areas in which he 
has some control. He acts to help others act, and the emphasis on 
new ways of moving, of interacting, is more realistic and productive 
than the concern with total being, with discrete characteristics, 
and with totalistic conceptions of change. 

With these observations in mind, let us examine the activities of 
the social worker in the group, following the pattern of the five 
major tasks outlined above: 

1. As he pursues his search for common ground, the worker’s 
movements are fashioned by four major assumptions about the con- 
nections for which he is seeking. The first is that the group mem- 
ber’s main access to new ideas, new attitudes, and new skills lies 
through his ability to discern their usefulness to him and to invest 
affect in the tasks required to make them his own. The second 
assumption is that such connections—between individual aspira- 
tions and social objects—are always present, no matter how obscure 
they may seem to the members themselves. To conceive of a situa- 
tion in which the connections do not exist would be to postulate 
a group in which the members are completely beyond the call of 
social demands—a situation in which the group itself would be a 
futile device since its members could exercise no effect upon each 
other. The third assumption is that these connections are both 
specific and partial. A gang of adolescents does not rush eagerly 
toward the ideal of “democratic values’; youngsters in a Jewish 
Center do not respond quickly to the generalized notion of “Jewish 
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identification”; hospital patients do not invest themselves equally 
and evenly in the tasks of rehabilitation. In each of these instances, 
the attraction between the individual’s sense of need and the aspira- 
tions of society is present and inherent; but it is partial, elusive, 
and comes into the open only at certain significant points. 

The final assumption is that these connections cannot be estab- 
lished in any permanent sense. From meeting to meeting, almost 
from moment to moment, the group members meet reality on new 
ground, with new connections constantly to be discovered as each 
member works at the job of building a bridge between past and 
present experience. 

The worker’s search for common ground is expressed in two 
major forms of activity. One is his efforts to clarify the function of 
the group and to protect this focus of work against attempts to 
evade or subvert it—whether by the agency, the group, or its in- 
dividual members. The other is represented by consistent efforts to 
point up for the members those areas in which they feel, however 
faintly, an interest in the social objects which confront them. The 
clarification of group function represents an active demand by the 
helping agent that the agency, the group, and its members begin 
their working relationship with a clear “contract” and a common 
understanding of the issue: What are we doing here together? All 
of this is based on the worker’s conviction that the search for com- 
mon ground begins most auspiciously on a field where the members 
and their tasks have been, so far as possible, brought face to face. 
The endeavor to uncover and discover connections between in- 
dividual goals and social realities is rendered infinitely more dif- 
ficult when the terms of these realities are themselves shifting and 
unstable; as, for instance, when the worker “builds character” while 
pretending to teach basketball, or “improves social relations” when 
the group has enlisted his skill in clay modeling. Further, these 
attempts to guard the focus of work do not end when the initial 
statement has been made and the terms of the agreement reached. 
His activities in this regard persist as he continues to guard the 
focus of work or, where change in focus is feasible and permissible, 
he helps the group to consider such changes openly and realistically. 

The second complex of activities through which the worker 
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searches for common ground begins with the worker's efforts to 
seek out the general lines of subject-object connection. This is a 
kind of internal process whereby he looks deeply into the char- 
acteristics of both subject and object to find the elements of attrac- 
tion and to alert himself to the possibilities of future engagement. 
What is the attraction between the gang member’s hostility toward 
social norms and society’s demand for conformity to these norms? 
Between the Jewish youngster’s desire to be like others and the 
agency’s emphasis on Jewish belongingness? Between the shock of 
diagnosis experienced by patients in an orientation group and the 
hospital’s need for the patients to move smoothly into the necessary 
procedures, rules, and routines? 

These are, in a sense, “diagnostic” attempts, but such preparatory 
insights cannot effectively be used to impose a series of prefabricated 
connections on a ready-made series of events. For the most part, 
this awareness of the general lines of connection is used in three 
ways: it enables the worker to be more responsive to subtle and 
covert requests for help; it compels him to focus on the here-and- 
now, and to see through the members’ evasions and denials to the 
strengths that lie hidden; and it helps him to structure the situation 
to favor strength rather than weakness. 

2. As the search for common ground continues, the helping 
agent is constantly confronted with another task which, though it 
is a corollary of the first, is important enough to be considered on 
its own terms. This task evolves from the fact that the member's 
access to social reality is constantly impeded by obstacles which are 
thrown up in the course of the engagement. The existence of these 
obstacles is usually obscure to the group member himself. His 
awareness is limited by his incomplete vision of the common ground 
and by his own subjectivity, which makes it difficult for him to 
recognize his own defenses, to distinguish between internal and 
external deterrents, and to assess his own productivity at any given 
moment. Thus, a force is needed within the learning group system 
that will challenge the obstacles as they appear, by calling attention 
to their existence and asking the group to come to grips with them. 
This is the second major task of the helping person. 

These obstructions stem from many sources and appear in many 
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forms. They originate in past experience and crystallize in the 
moment-to-moment events of the group situation. They are created 
by the attitudes of the members, the human image projected by 
the worker, the nature of the things to be learned, and the function 
of the agency. The origins of the obstacles are, in fact, so complex 
and interrelated that it is impossible for the worker to define causa- 
tion as he approaches them in the context of the group experience. 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary for him to do so. What is necessary 
is that he recognize these phenomena, that he accept them as rele- 
vant to his professional responsibilities, and that he offer help with 
the concrete learning problems they indicate. Whatever its under- 
lying source, each obstacle always takes the form of a very specific 
struggle between the members and their present tasks: the group 
has a decision to make, has stressed its importance again and again, 
but falls into aimless chatting whenever the subject comes up; a 
member accepts a task with enthusiasm, and repeatedly fails to 
perform it; a group proceeds, halfheartedly and unsuccessfully, on 
a course unanimously approved by the members but, in fact, subtly 
imposed by the worker; another group moves independently, but 
guiltily, along its “chosen” lines of action. 

In these instances, there is an obstruction that lies between the 
group members and a valued objective, distorting their perception 
of what is valued and frustrating their efforts to act openly in their 
own self-interest. There is a path they need to take, and cannot— 
because its entrance is blocked by taboo. The taboo may be present 
in the conditions that surround them; often, its complexity is such 
that it combines several factors. A discussion group may become 
dull and unproductive because it has built up a fund of resentment 
against a respected but authoritarian leader. Unable to deal with 
their need to conform, with the leader’s unassailable correctness, or 
with the general subcultural proscription against self-assertion, the 
members have no recourse but to express their resistance in listless- 
ness and apathy. 

The area of taboo may be painful enough to ward off recognition 
and remain buried in consciousness as it invisibly directs the actions 
of the members; or, the group may be aware of its existence but does 
not dare to enter an unsafe and risky region. Thus, in our example, 
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the members’ respect for the leader and their need to be liked by 
him can be so great that they cannot accept any flaw in him, but 
can feel only guilt for their own unexplainable lapse of ambition; 
or they may, on the other hand, feel their resentment against the 
beloved autocrat but shrink from hurting him or from exposing 
themselves as rebels. 

In either event, the effect is evasion of the obstacle that impedes 
their path to productivity. Consciously or unconsciously, the mem- 
bers withhold their energies from the task before them. Instead, 
they devote themselves to movements which reflect no real invest- 
ment in content, but only their efforts to create the best imitation 
they can muster. 

In the activities designed to carry out the worker’s task of dealing 
with obstacles, he directs himself toward three major forms of en- 
deavor. The first includes those actions in which he reveals the fact 
that an impediment exists and that this is permissible. His actions 
here are not “interpretive” in the usual sense; he has no way of 
“diagnosing” the nature of the difficulty, and no right to ask the 
members to deal with his causative explanations, even if he were 
extremely intuitive in this regard. He asks them, simply, to recog- 
nize the fact that an obstacle exists, in the form of apathy, evasion, 
or inconsistency, between them and a desired objective. 

The second category includes those movements by which the 
worker offers support and assistance as the members enter the area 
of taboo and seek to determine the nature of the impediment. This 
is to say that the worker helps them to examine the ways in which 
they are operating against their own interests in this situation. The 
attempt here is not to exorcise the taboo—that is, eliminate its 
power for all time—but to help the members identify it and ex- 
amine its effects. It is important only that they recognize the source 
of their present frustration and free themselves to determine the 
direction of their self-interest. In this aspect of the worker’s activity, 
he is asking them to recapture control of their own impetus, and to 
begin by discountenancing the illusion of work where none exists. 

In the third category of activities, the worker moves to keep the 
function of the group alive lest it be lost in the preoccupation with 
obstacles. The challenging of obstacles is based on the fact that they 
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come between the member and the social product. When these 
impediments cease to be regarded as such and become objects of 
interest in their own right, the analytical process itself becomes 
an obstacle which needs to be dealt with. This calls for certain 
movements through which the helping person exercises a kind of 
“demand for work,” an emphasis on performance; he asks the group 
members to continue with their functional tasks even as they ex- 
amine the obstacles to their achievement. This is still another way 
of saying that the examination of obstacles is part of the group 
function itself and that one does not cease as the other begins. 

3. The third task encompasses those movements in which the 
helping agent makes a contribution of data in the group situation. 
The term “data” is used here to denote any ideas, facts, or value 
concepts which the members may find useful as they involve them- 
selves within the system. Whether the members’ tasks are related 
to the specific problems of mastering facts and concepts in an estab- 
lished sequence, or to a less tangible complex of attitudes and 
feelings, the worker has a responsibility to offer what he feels they 
can utilize from his own store of experience. The worker’s grasp 
of social reality is one of the important attributes that fit him to his 
function; while his life experiences cannot be transferred intact to 
other human beings, the products of these experiences can be im- 
mensely valuable to those who are moving through their own 
struggles and stages of mastery. 

Thus, nothing can be more destructive to the worker’s function 
than his decision to withhold knowledge on the sole grounds that 
the member must make his own way. Such withholding is inev- 
itably interpreted by the individual as deprivation, hence rejection; 
and the result is generally the very opposite of what the worker 
intends. It is common, for example, to find situations where the 
group members spend a major part of their energies in straining 
to find answers which lie hidden in the worker’s questions; in this 
game of educational hide-and-seek, dependency increases as frustra- 
tion mounts and as the members learn to search for hidden answers 
rather than to explore the nature of the problem itself. 

In providing access to data, the worker is, in effect, providing 
access to himself. His demand for a culture of work, and for a free 
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sharing of ideas, can best be met if he makes himself available, as 
he would have them become available to him and to each other. 
What he knows should be accessible to the members of the group, 
not after they have tried to proceed “on their own,” but in the 
course of their deliberations so that they may use him in their work. 
The need to withhold is generally felt by workers whose relation- 
ship to the group is too fragile to be sustained in a culture of work. 
Where the dependence on authority is already great—and not 
necessarily created by the worker—the reluctance to offer more 
information to be swallowed whole is a natural one. But the fear 
of creating dependency must be met in other ways. The worker 
who finds common ground, is sensitive to the climate in which the 
subject-object engagement proceeds, and is prepared to challenge 
the obstacles as they appear, will have no fear that the problem- 
solving process will be endangered by his assumption of full status 
as a knowing person in the group system. 

As the worker makes his contribution of data, several major 
considerations guide his movements. The first is his awareness that 
his offering represents only a fragment of available social expe- 
rience. If he comes to be regarded as the fountainhead of social 
reality, he will then have fallen into the error of presenting him- 
self as the object of learning rather than as an accessory to it. Thus, 
there is an important distinction to be made between lending his 
knowledge to those who can use it in the performance of their own 
tasks and projecting himself as a text to be learned. In the first 
instance, the worker is used in accordance with his function as a 
mediator of the subject-object relationship; in the second, the 
worker himself becomes the object. 

The second consideration lies in the relationship between the 
information he shares and the function of the group as this func- 
tion is understood by the members and by the agency. Often, the 
worker is tempted to “expose” the group to certain facts and ideas 
which may, in some future context, be found useful. Such efforts 
generally serve to confuse rather than enlighten, since there is no 
frame of reference within which the data assume weight and signif- 
icance. Where these acts of the worker constitute a series of ideolog- 
ical “plugs,” the effect is to breed a vague distrust of the worker’s 
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purpose and of his stated desire to assist the group to carry out its 
own function. 

The function of the group may be considered a general frame of 
reference to be considered by the worker as he selects the data he 
will share with the members. Even more important as a factor is 
the specific working context within which he makes his contribu- 
tions. Again, this assumes the existence of a culture of work, within 
which the worker’s offering is but a single, important ingredient 
and the worker is but one of many sources of social reality; with 
his data, as with everything else, the test of utility will inevitably 
lie in its appropriateness to the demands of the current task. This 
is the sense in which the old group work injunction that “program 
is a tool” is important. It is a tool, not of the worker, but of the 
group and its members; and, like all tools, each fact, idea, or con- 
cept must be fashioned to the specific job for which it is to be used. 

The final consideration is that, while the worker’s own opinions 
represent important data, they are such only when presented hon- 
estly as opinion rather than as fact. There are many occasions where 
the member is at the mercy of the worker’s power to disguise the 
distinction between the two. The temptation to becloud this dis- 
tinction is strong, and often unconscious; culture-bound and ego- 
bound, the worker is himself unclear in many important areas 
about the difference between reality and his own constructions of 
it. But the struggle to distinguish between subjective perceptions 
and external reality is at the heart of all human learning and grow- 
ing, and the worker who is not engaged in this struggle himself will 
find it impossible to help others in the same endeavor. As he helps 
them to evaluate the evidence they derive from other sources— 
their own experiences, the experience of others, and their collab- 
oration in ideas—so must he submit his own evidence to the process 
of critical examination. When the worker understands that he is 
but a single element in the totality of the member’s experience, 
and when he is able to use this truth rather than attempt to con- 
quer it, he has taken the first step toward helping the member to 
free himself from authority without rejecting it. 

4. The responsibility for contributing data is related to the 
fourth task that expresses the function of the helping agent. This 
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involves those activities through which the worker reveals, frankly 
and directly, his own hopes and aspirations concerning the out- 
come of the group experience. Borrowing a phrase used by Norman 
Kelman in another context, we would designate this task as that of 
lending a vision to the members of the group."* 

In these activities, the worker reveals himself as a person whose 
own aspirations are deeply invested in the interaction between 
people and society, and who has, through his own struggles, de- 
veloped a vision of what life can and should be like. In his enthusi- 
asm, his sense of urgency, and his capacity for empathy, the worker 
demonstrates that his own life experience is involved here, that he 
has a stake in society, and that he is not here simply to dispense 
solutions to problems that are beneath him and irrelevant to his 
own concerns. 

More specifically, the worker reveals his emotional involvement 
in three important ways. The first is his faith in the system itself 
and in the conditions under which the growing experience takes 
place. By his movements to safeguard the function of the group, 
he expresses his respect for the dignity of the group itself and for 
the reasons which created it. By his refusal to trade identities with 
either the members or their materials, he demonstrates his faith 
in the constructive power inherent in the relationship of one to 
the other. 

The second aspect of the worker’s personal investment is revealed 
in his attitude toward the relevant data of the group system. In this 
respect, the worker’s activity reflects something of what the material 
means to him—its excitement, its depths, and its importance in 
the human scheme. As the worker shares his own intense involve- 
ment with the materials, he projects himself as a living example 
of their power to attract and intrigue the human mind. It is only 
in this sense that the helping agent is a salesman; and without the 
slightest intent to be one but simply by virtue of his position as, 
so to speak, a pleased consumer. Without this sense of enthusiasm, 
this vision of immense possibilities, and his status as a model of 

* Ibid. Dr. Kelman speaks of the necessity to “lend our vision to the patient” 


as the psychoanalytic process proceeds. Although his meaning here is slightly 
different from ours, his general intent is similar to the one we mean to convey. 
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mastery, the worker’s contribution to the subject-object relation- 
ship resolves itself into a mechanical questioning and answering; 
with it, there can be a challenge, a driving curiosity, and a strong 
motive for work. 

Finally, the worker’s affect is a strong component in his relation- 
ships with the members of the group. The professional relationship 
can be described as a flow of affect between worker and member, 
combining the expectations and perceptions of one with the other, 
as they work together—each on his own tasks—within the group 
system. Their interaction is based on the circumstances which 
brought them together; and it is in the work itself that their feeling 
for each other grows. In this light, the worker’s efforts to establish 
relationship go much deeper than the kind of wooing activity in 
which he seeks to gain the member’s acceptance and approval 
through the exercise of his personal warmth and attractiveness. 
The human qualities of the worker, however engaging they may be, 
should not be used to divert, to charm, or to build personal de- 
pendency. 

The worker, sensitized by his own need to cope with the com- 
plexities of living and growing, has a fund of feeling from which to 
draw his attempts to understand the member’s struggles in detail. 
This understanding is reflected, not in a generalized “wanting to 
help,” or “giving love,” or “accepting them as they are,” although 
these purposes provide an important ideological base from which 
to operate. Rather, his understanding is communicated in his 
ability to empathize with the precise feelings engendered in the 
learner by the demands of a particular task in a specific situation. 
The worker's ability to call up parts of his own experience, to 
communicate his feeling, and to demonstrate an active faith in the 
productive capacities of the member are important parts of the 
image of vitality that he projects. 

In all, the worker’s feeling involvement in the group system 
demonstrates better than words his conviction that the process of 
growing is complicated and difficult, but also challenging and re- 
warding if one is left free to conjure with it and to test one’s ex- 
perience under conditions where one can err without failing 
completely. The worker lends his vision to the members, not in 
order to exchange it for theirs, but because his aliveness, his faith 
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in productivity, and his stake in work are inherent in his function 
as a helping person. 

5. The agency, the worker, the group, and its members are re- 
lated to each other by certain rules and requirements imposed upon 
them by the terms of their agreement. These requirements emerge 
first in the conditions under which the group is established, its 
function identified, and its procedures initiated. Later, the rules 
are modified, amplified, and reinterpreted as their concrete impli- 
cations become clearer in the events of group life. These expecta- 
tions are not limited to those imposed upon the members by the 
agency, or by the worker; they are reciprocal in that each actor 
imposes certain restrictions and is bound by others. Thus, while 
the group and its members are held to certain policies and pro- 
cedures, the agency and the worker are also limited by standards 
such as equal treatment, consistency in approach, the members’ 
concept of fair play, and so forth. 

To the extent that the terms of the agreement are specific and 
unambiguous, the participants are free to pursue their tasks within 
the system in their own characteristic ways. Where the rules are, or 
become, obscure and vaguely defined, the major energies of both 
worker and members become diverted to exploring the boundaries 
and testing the limits of the group situation. This leads us to the 
final task of the helping agent, in which he calls upon the partici- 
pants of the learning group to face the necessities inherent in the 
conditions of their association. This definition of the requirements 
begins with the worker’s first attempts to identify the specific re- 
sponsibilities that have been undertaken by the agency, the group, 
and the worker himself; it continues as he monitors these realities 
and calls for clarification at those points where they become ob- 
scure. 

The most important aspect of these requirements is that they 
emerge from the function of the group and the necessities of work 
rather than from the personal authority of the helping agent. As 
such, they are parts of a reality which is imposed by the nature 
of the setting, the conditions of group life, and the purposes for 
which the group has been assembled. ‘The worker is often frustrated 
by his “inability to set limits,” when his real difficulty arises from 
his failure to recognize that his task is to explain a situation rather 
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than to create one. Club members find it a great deal easier to 
accept situational realities and limitations—dress requirements, 
bans on smoking, and so on—than those imposed by the worker 
in his own name for reasons which are ambiguous, or moralistic, 
or designed to build character. Since people do not join clubs to 
have their characters built, such taboos are not perceived as inter- 
pretations of reality, and in fact are not. 

Science and art in the helping process.—Because of our emphasis 
on viewing the social worker in action, we have concentrated our 
analysis on his movements within the group system rather than on 
the personal and professional equipment which he brings to the 
job. Most attempts to identify the foundations of professional skill 
have resulted in an encyclopedic and somewhat frightening inven- 
tory of virtues. There is, after all, no sphere of knowledge, no 
personal strength, and no field of competence which is irrelevant 
to the responsibilities of the human relations worker. And yet we 
know that the tasks of helping are not performed best by paragons 
but by those who want to help, know what they are trying to do, 
and have sufficient mastery of themselves and of social realities to 
offer their strengths in the struggles of others. Thus, the central 
problem for the helping agent does not lie in his nearness to per- 
fection but in the extent to which he can mobilize the powers he 
does possess in the service of others. In order to find the common 
ground, he must use certain specific knowledge about human 
beings; in order to contribute data, to reveal his own stake in 
society, to define the rules, and to challenge the obstacles in the 
learner’s path, he must be free to share what he has of sensitivity, 
science, and personal maturity. Where the worker proceeds from 
a clear sense of focus and function, his own strengths are tools that 
he uses in the specific tasks that he is called upon to face. As such, 
his powers are not pitifully inadequate replicas of a formidable 
ideal but full-blown strengths which he is free to own and to 
share. 

There is nothing in the conception of a professional methodology 
which denies or subordinates the uniquely personal and artistic 
component which each worker brings to his administration of the 
helping function. On the contrary, the concept of a disciplined 
uniqueness is inherent in the definition of art itself. In a broad 
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sense, we may view artistic activity as an attempt, by someone in- 
nately endowed with extreme sensitivity to the world about him, 
to express strong personal feelings and aspirations through a dis- 
ciplined use of his materials. The analogy between the helping 
agent and the creative artist can be struck at several points. In both, 
there is an emphasis on feeling, on an empathic quality which is 
cherished as a tool of the craft; both feel a constant need for fresh 
insights into the nature of things and for new ways to express their 
view of the world; in both, there is a strong preoccupation with es- 
sences and basic principles; there is a high degree of subjectivity, 
of self-consciousness, which constitutes a major element in their 
ability to create new vistas and new perspectives; in both, the 
creativity is nourished by the continuous search for truth and is, 
in fact, an expression of this search; and both require an atmosphere 
in which one is free to explore, to err, to test reality, and to change. 

If we add to these the powerful urge of both the artist and the 
social worker to communicate their view of life and to affect the 
experience of others through their artistry, then the sense in which 
the helping art is distinguishable from that of the painter, the 
musician, or the writer lies only in that which they are impelled 
to express, the nature of their materials, and the processes through 
which they move in order to carry out their functions. 


DISCUSSION 


by RUTH E. SMALLEY 


Ma. SCHWARTz has made a clear case for social work as a 
profession in its own right through identifying its unique func- 
tion and suggesting the outlines of a unique method, which he 
sees as a unified method, for the realization of that function at the 
direct-service level. 
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He identifies an interesting problem in the study-diagnosis- 
treatment conceptual base for social work practice. I believe with 
Mr. Schwartz that this concept, borrowed from medicine and no 
longer applicable there in the form in which it is sometimes still 
applied in social work, is inappropriate to the nature of social work 
and impedes the realization of its true purpose. 

I hope we may be inspired and fortified to use a conceptual 
base for the practice of social work which truly leads to the achieve- 
ment of social work purposes, and which embodies important values 
which underlie the social work profession. We need to describe 
and use a helping process which is our own, a helping process in 
social work, and I say “helping process,” not “problem-solving 
process,” because the term “‘helping”’ itself connotes the relational 
field within which the operation takes place. It implies a relation- 
ship of two or more persons with one of them charged with lending 
himself, his knowledge, his skill, his resources, to the service of 
another. This is not to say that the social worker is unconcerned 
with problems, or proceeds without evaluating the nature of the 
situation in which he is engaged, including the nature of the per- 
son(s) engaged in it with him, and the way he or they are using 
it as they work together on problems mutually identified. Such 
continuous evaluation is basic to a social worker’s continuing 
responsible participation in the helping process. However, to de- 
scribe that process in static sequential terms (study-diagnosis- 
treatment) in terms of a sequence that has discrete parts and that 
implies a unilateral, one-sided activity seems to deny the inter- 
acting and constantly evolving character of the helping situation 
and the responsible role of the client in it. 

Mr. Schwartz states that the general functional assignment of 
the social work profession is to mediate the process through which 
the individual and his society reach out for each other through 
a mutual need for self-fulfillment. Here is true recognition that 
the social worker is serving society and the individuals who com- 
prise it, not in the uneasy position of a referee between two antag- 
onistic forces, but out of a recognition that any society, as we in 
the Western World conceive it, can realize itself fully only through 
fostering the fulfillment of its members, and that individual ful- 
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fillment is possible only through a realization of the self as an 
individual who is social. Individuality derives from experiences 
in relationship in societies, big and little, and, in turn, out of its 
development contributes to and enriches the societies from which 
it has derived. 

While in full accord with this point made by Mr. Schwartz, I 
would prefer another expression to “mediating the process through 
which they reach out to each other.” I think I would say “further- 
ing” or “facilitating” the process and I am not sure that even 
that would quite say what I have in mind. I think of the purpose 
of social work as being: (1) to release human power in individuals 
toward their fulfillment of themselves as individuals who are social; 
and (2) to release social power for the creation of the kind of society 
that makes the social self-realization of individuals most possible. 

Fourteen years ago, Kenneth Pray, in answering the question, 
“When is community organization social work?” spoke in terms 
highly compatible with Mr. Schwartz’s conception of a unified or 
generic social work method: 


In my opinion, community organization practice is social work prac- 
tice . . . its practitioners can share in the development of a single 
profession of social work, on three conditions: first, if their primary 
concerns and objectives relate always to the development and guid- 
ance of the process by which people find satisfying and fruitful rela- 
tionships, and not to the attainment of specific preconceived products 
or forms of relationship; second, if these objectives are sought con- 
sistently through the realization of a democratic philosophy and faith 
which respects the rights and responsibility of communities, as of in- 
dividuals, to create their own satisfying relationships, and to use those 
relationships to their own chosen ends; and finally, if the basic proc- 
esses, methods, and skills that are demanded and employed in practice 
are those that inhere in the worker’s capacity to initiate and sustain a 
helping, not a controlling, relationship with individuals and groups.1 


Mr. Schwartz opens with a proposal that social casework and 
social group work no longer be thought of as discrete methods in 
social work, but that a conceptual base be developed for a social 

* Kenneth L. M. Pray, “When Is Community Organization Social Work Practice?” 


in Social Work in a Revolutionary Age (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949), pp. 286-87. 
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work method appropriate for any field of practice and for use in 
a relational field of two, client and worker, or more—worker and 
group. The general tenor of this proposition seems to me to have 
much to recommend it, and, to some extent it is already in process 
of realization. However, just as in stressing generic characteristics 
of social work methods whatever the field of practice, we have con- 
tinued to emphasize the way a given field of practice (medical, 
public assistance and the like) affects method and introduces a 
specificity which must be taken into account and learned by the 
social work practitioner, so it is important to remember that dif- 
ferences in working with a single individual and working with a 
group also affect, and perhaps with even more complexity, the 
nature of the helping process itself. Mr. Schwartz’s own words 
demonstrate what casework teachers need to learn from group 
workers and group work teachers before they can become effective 
as teachers of a single social work method. And, as a former case- 
work teacher, and to some extent a present one, I could suggest 
some principles of helping which could conceivably enrich the 
methodological task for social work which Mr. Schwartz spells out 
so interestingly for all of social work but which he illustrates, 
rightly, solely for work with groups. We have already set ourselves 
to the task of teaching a social casework and a social group work 
method in social work applicable in any field of practice. We have 
identified as one of the generic characteristics of either method 
that it is affected by the field within which it is practiced. This 
fact requires the social worker who moves from field to field to 
make his own, psychologically and internally, as well as through 
the acquisition of specific knowledge what is necessary for the help- 
ful and effective giving of service in the new (to him) field of 
practice. 

We have already identified generic characteristics of social case- 
work and social group work method. We know that to some ex- 
tent both caseworkers and group workers work with individuals 
and with groups in the daily conduct of their jobs, although the 
emphasis and the bulk of the work of both are with individuals or 
with groups. Schools of social work have devised various ways of 
preparing their students to appreciate the likenesses and differ- 
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ences in the basic social work processes (casework, group work, 
community organization) which flow from the use of the corre- 
sponding method. We may indeed be moving toward the develop- 
ment of a single (direct-practice level) method in social work. 
Certainly, the field is demanding increasingly this kind of skill in 
workers. We may be moving toward the teaching of a single method 
in social work. As I see it now, however, this would not rule out the 
possibility of providing a concentration in work with individuals 
or with groups, nor do I think, at this time, that it should rule 
out such concentration. Despite our greater clarity about, and 
skill in, teaching the generic elements in individual and group 
helping, too much that is different and distinctive remains to deny 
that difference. To do so at this stage in the profession’s develop- 
ment and to fail to take it into account in the preparation of social 
workers would be to cripple the helping potential of workers en- 
gaged with individuals or with groups. 

The point that Mr. Schwartz mentioned and then, it seemed 
to me, neglected a bit, has to do with the relation of the social 
agency to social work helping. He refers to the systems within 
which the social work profession in general and the social worker 
in particular derive and carry out a social work assignment. He 
suggests three such systems: first, the general system of society it- 
self within which the profession has been set in motion and given 
a sphere for achievement; second, the social agency system within 
which the social worker translates agency function into concrete 
service, a kind of partialization of the larger social system from 
which it derives its own special assignment; and third, the specific 
client-worker relationship, one-to-one or one-to-group. 

Mr. Schwartz later works in considerable detail on the func- 
tion of the group, almost at some points as though it were in op- 
position to, or at any rate not closely related to, the function of 
the agency within which the group is being served. He speaks of 
the importance of the definition of the requirements which begin 
with the worker’s first attempts to identify the specific responsi- 
bilities that have been undertaken by the agency, the group and 
the worker himself. He speaks rightly, it seems to me, of expecta- 
tions of agency, worker, and client as being reciprocal; yet, his 
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illustration seems to put the agency and worker against the client 
in a way that seems to me unreal. He says: “Thus while the group 
and its members are held to certain policies and procedures, the 
agency and the worker are also limited by standards like equal 
treatment, consistency in approach, the member's concepts of fair 
play, and others.”” This sounds as though, left to their own devices, 
both agency and worker would engage in foul play, treat the group 
members unequally, and be inconsistent in approach. My view 
would be that the standards of fair play, and so forth, inhere in 
the social work profession and in any social agency’s concept of 
its social responsibility and do not depend solely on the clientele 
served for enforcement. There is an inner constraint in the agency 
and in the profession of social work to operate in a way the client 
has a right to expect, just as there is an inner wish and capacity 
in the client to function in the way society and the social agency 
expect him to function. 

Perhaps this gives me the opportunity to make a point and a final 
one with which I cannot but think Mr. Schwartz would be in full 
accord. Society’s purpose for the profession of social work comes 
alive through the social agency programs which society has estab- 
lished and maintains. The professional social worker can be counted 
on to embody the values, knowledge, and skill necessary to get 
those services to the clientele whom they are designed to serve 
through the use of the social work relationship method in such a 
way that they stand the best possible chance of being used for both 
individual and social welfare. In other words, the professional 
social worker is not engaged in some activity other than the one 
his employing agency is constrained to make available. His agency’s 
purpose constitutes the whole of his effort. He is the agency in 
operation; he makes it real; he sees that its social purpose is realized 
for society as a whole and for the individuals immediately served 
by it. With this kind of understanding we can avoid the curious 
dichotomy which sometimes seems to prevail between the pur- 
pose of society in having a profession of social work and the pur- 
pose of the social agency which is, as Mr. Schwartz points out, but 
a partialization of the larger social system and within which the 
professional social worker translates agency function into concrete 
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services and specific helping situations involving the client-worker 
relationship one-to-one or one-to-group. In making available the 
services of his agency to the clientele served, the social worker ex- 
presses both his general function as a professional social worker 
and his specific function within the agency complex. I would say 
that he expresses his general function as a professional social worker 
through expressing his specific function in the particular agency 
context in which he is currently engaged. Mr. Schwartz really 
makes this clear when he says that the client-worker relationship 
viewed from a distance may thus be seen to be a system (a relation- 
ship system), within a system (the social agency system), within a 
system (the larger societal system) which has entrusted certain 
functions to social work. These functions seem to me to embrace 
both certain social services and the professional knowledge and 
skill necessary to administer them. 


Preventive Casework: 


Problems and Implications 


by HOWARD J. PARAD 


Many YEARS AGO the vigilant eye of Mary Richmond 
witnessed the tendency to use “prevention” as an empty catch- 
word which disguised all manner of activities: 


Prevention is another one of those words which, as used in proverb 
and slogan, has been much abused. Who .. . can ever place “pre- 
vention” and “cure” in antithesis to each other again? The two proc- 
esses interplay at every turn, and cure, in and of itself, is a form of 
prevention, for we learn how to prevent by honestly trying to cure. 
In other words, prevention is one of the end results of a series of 
processes which include research, individual treatment, public educa- 
tion, legislation, and then (by retraced steps) back to the administra- 
tive adaptations which make the intent of legislation real again in the 
individual case. 

The interplay of these wholesale and retail processes is an indis- 
pensable factor in any social progress which is to be permanent.! 


The recognition of the interdependence between preventive and 
treatment activities is obvious in Miss Richmond’s perceptive and 
still cogent remarks. Today the need for a clarification of the 
nature of this connection is repeatedly emphasized in the vast and 
growing literature struggling with the definition and implementa- 
tion of the concept of prevention.” 


1 Joanna C. Colcord, ed., The Long View (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1930), P. 587. 

*See, for example, Bertram M. Beck, Prevention and Treatment (New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, 1959; mimeographed); Lydia Rapoport, 
“The Concept of Prevention in Social Work,” Social Work, VI, No. 1 (1961), 3-12, 
and Milton Wittman, “Preventive Social Work: a Goal for Practice and Educa- 
tion,” ibid., pp. 19-28; Preventive Psychiatry in the Armed Forces: with Some 
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I shall discuss here some problems and techniques involved 
in an approach to preventive casework, based on my experience in 
the community mental health program of the Family Guidance 
Center of the Harvard School of Public Health. This project, a 
multidiscipline study of how families cope with commonly en- 
countered stress situations (prematurity, congenital abnormality, 
and tuberculosis) included a range of selected cases in which I used 
a family-oriented preventive casework approach while studying 
the dynamics of family functioning in crisis situations. I believe 
the techniques of preventive intervention employed in this project 
have a wider casework relevance to a-variety of other settings. 

Briefly, my thesis is threefold: 

1. A carefully focused “retail” program of short-term, person- 
to-person casework intervention with families under stress should 
be systematically and comprehensively included in our total spec- 
trum of social services to implement and bolster the effectiveness 
of ‘‘wholesale” methods of preventing family breakdown. 

2. Such an approach, when located in a range of preventive 
social work activities, may be appropriately labeled ‘early second- 
ary prevention” since its preventive component outweighs its re- 
medial aspects. 

3. More rational organization of family-oriented social services 
will enable us to identify, reach, and serve a larger number of 
families in acute stressful situations with an increasingly effective, 
planned type of preventive intervention which makes more mean- 
ingful use of limited professional resources of time and staff. 

What, then, is preventive casework? If, as we like to believe, it 
is compounded more of science than of sloganeering, it is incum- 
bent on us to develop a scientific rationale and technique for its 
implementation. Recent trends in both social work and social 


Implications for Civilian Use, Report No. 47, Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry (New York, 1960); Symposium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957); Ralph H. Ojemann, ed., Four Basic Aspects of Preventive 
Psychiatry (lowa City: State University of Iowa, 1957); Bradley Buell, “Implica- 
tions for Social Work Education of a Conception of Prevention,” in Education for 
Social Work (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1960), pp. 139-50; 
Exie E. Welsch, M.D., et al., “Orthopsychiatry and Prevention,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XXVII (1957), 223-55. 
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psychiatry reveal a heightened interest in the concept of preven- 
tion and increasingly offer us hope for a more precise approach. 
While there is considerable disagreement about the conceptual 
boundaries of prevention, treatment, and control, it is generally 
agreed that any scientific approach to prevention must pay atten- 
tion to the condition to be prevented or anticipated, the vulner- 
ability and accessibility of the object to be changed, and finally, 
an evaluation of whether the preventive effort actually fulfilled its 
purpose.® 

As the search for clarity in these areas has become intensified we 
have turned, sometimes with the hope born of desperation, to the 
field of public health where a wide spread of preventive activities, 
palpable and testable, await our inspection. Disillusionment, how- 
ever, often tends to cast a dark cloud over our sanguine efforts as 
we encounter difficulties in applying quickly the relatively “hard- 
science” data of public health to the comparatively “‘soft-science” 
data of the mental health and social welfare fields. We are told, 
for example, that with the isolation of the typhoid bacillus, car- 
riers could be identified, sources of mass infection eliminated, 
vulnerable populations warned, and specific immunization pro- 
cedures developed for their protection. But, failing to isolate the 
“psychococcus” or “‘sociococcus” which would be functionally 
equivalent to the typhus bacillus as an etiological agent, we im- 
mediately confront the problem of applying this public health 
model to our own field of activities. Since we are constantly deal- 
ing with more complicated systems of multiple causation we are 
forced to rely on our practice wisdom. We cannot neatly isolate 
etiological agents, make easy predictions, and quickly locate and 
immunize our vulnerable clients. 

But with the realization that we must make our own theoretical 
modifications and practical applications, the theory and methods 
of public health prevention can be enormously useful. Perhaps of 
most immediate relevance is Leavell’s scheme which specifies a 
range of preventive activities along a continuum of problem se- 
verity with five gradients: (1) health promotion; (2) specific pro- 


* Bertram M. Beck, “Can Social Work Prevent Social Problems?” The Social 
Welfare Forum, 1960 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), p. 183. 
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tection; (3) early diagnosis and treatment; (4) disability limitation; 
and (5) rehabilitation.* 

In this continuum primary preventive activities refer to the 
promotion of an active state of positive health, which obviously 
involves promoting optimal life conditions at the pre-onset stage 
of problem or symptom development.® They also, ideally, offer 
specific types of protection against particular stressful agents. ‘Thus 
we rely, on the one hand, on generalized institutional forms of 
primary prevention—such as family life education, better hospi- 
tals, schools, and recreational services—and, on the other hand, on 
specific protective devices—such as homemaker service, which is 
often a safeguard against separation trauma in children—known 
through empirical wisdom to prevent or forestall various types of 
subsidiary stress. While both institutional and protective devices 
have earned an important place in our preventive efforts, they 
obviously lack the pinpoint precision of certain types of physical 
approach in the public health field, of which the Salk vaccine is 
a notable example. 

Secondary prevention, encompassing early diagnosis and prompt 
treatment, is oriented to the earliest incipient signs of problem 
onset. Much of our traditional family casework and child wel- 
fare activity falls in this category; hence the familiar ring of such 
phrases as “early diagnosis” and “prompt treatment.” We must, 
however, recognize that secondary prevention covers a rather 
wide, amorphous territory; thus such nagging questions as how 
soon is “early” and how quick is “prompt” constantly assail the 
skeptical investigator. The “wisdom research” of social work, based 

“Hugh R. Leavell and E. Gurney Clark, Preventive Medicine for the Doctor in 
His Community (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958), pp. 21-29. 

*Sometimes called “presumptive prevention” in contrast to “absolute prevention.” 
See Welsch et al., op. cit., p. 226. 

*Beck, Prevention and Treatment, p. 16. Of course, to the realistic clinician the 
line that discriminates between certain types of secondary and tertiary prevention 
is much fuzzier in practice than in this theoretical construct. However, this dif- 
ferentiation is no mere verbal quibble, for it helps to place in perspective the 
range of casework services in a given program or area. It clarifies, more than any 
other scheme thus far advanced, the relative preventive ingredients, although the 
objects to be measured are constantly in flux and our measuring instruments are 
still rather crude but developing rapidly through social work research. See Martin 


Wolins, “Measuring the Effect of Social Work Intervention,” in Norman A. Polansky, 
ed., Social Work Research (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 247-72. 
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on years of cumulative experience with a most intimate type of 
participant observation in the lives of our clients, prompts us to 
beam our preventive efforts to two types of target which are often 
confused: (1) the earliest identifiable stages of problem onset 
(clearly attested by our mounting concern over agency waiting 
lists); and (2) the early stages of the life cycle (seen, for example, 
in programs aimed at the preschool or young school child and his 
family).? 

Early secondary prevention may be approached by two basic 
social routes: (1) voluntary application for help at traditional 
agencies, such as premarital counseling in a family agency where, 
for example, one can either prevent an unsound marriage from 
taking place or foster sound attitudes toward a promising marriage 
relationship; and (2) case-finding or out-reaching preventive ef- 
forts experimentally launched in rapidly increasing numbers in 
prenatal and well-baby clinics, schools, community mental health 
programs, group service agencies, and a variety of other settings.® 


™Tertiary prevention, at the far end of the continuum, covers both disability 
limitation and rehabilitation. In a relative sense it may more appropriately be 
called a control measure; however, like other control measures, it has a preventive 
element. Activities in this category are usually labeled “intensive treatment” or 
“rehabilitation”; the aim is to control the spread of disability and, while avoiding 
further deterioration in social functioning, to strengthen the client to make the 
best use of his available resources. Much of social casework falls in this category, 
ranging from long-term treatment of persons diagnosed as severely neurotic, border- 
line, or psychotic, to the sustained work evident in many projects with persons suf- 
fering from character disorders. Though my emphasis is on early case finding and 
prompt treatment, I have no desire to create invidious distinctions which would 
make these preventive activities heroic and important while other efforts are made 
to seem puny or hopeless. In this connection a report from the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health has again stressed the importance of intensive treatment 
of the severely ill person who suffers from repeated episodes of breakdown. (“Digest 
of Action for Mental Health,” Final Report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, March 24, 1961.) There is an obvious relationship between the 
use of time-limited secondary prevention, as a form of intervention, and the 
shortage of mental health and social welfare manpower resources. 

® See, for example, Florence E. Cyr and Shirley H. Wattenberg, “Social Work in 
a Preventive Program of Maternal and Child Care,” Social Work, II, No. 3 (1957), 
32-39; Elizabeth P. Rice, “Social Work in Public Health,” Social Work, IV, No. 1 
(1959), 82-88; Donald C. Klein and Ann Ross, “Kindergarten Entry: a Study of Role 
Transition,” in Morris Krugman, ed., Orthopsychiatry and the School (New York: 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1958); Cornelia T. Biddle, “Casework Inter- 
vention in a School,” in Howard J. Parad, ed., Ego Psychology and Dynamic Case- 
work (New York: Family Service Association, 1958), pp. 183-99; Beck, “Can Social 
Work Prevent Social Problems?”; Alastair Macleod and Phyllis Poland, “The Well- 
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“Preventive casework intervention,” used here to mean a form 
of early secondary prevention, may be tactically applied to both 
routes. 

This concept has evolved from a theory of crisis developed chiefly 
by Lindemann ® and Caplan ' as well as from related theories of 
traumatic neurosis and acute situational disorder on which there 
is a vast literature.!! Crisis consists of a hazardous circumstance or 
stress which constitutes a threat for individuals and families be- 
cause (a) the stress jeopardizes important life goals such as health, 
security, and affectional ties, and (b) the problems posed cannot 
be immediately solved by the immediate resources of the ego, 
thereby generating a high level of uncertainty, anxiety, and ten- 
sion. Obviously, the entire life cycle is full of potential crisis- 
producing events—for example, the birth of a baby, illness, death, 
and various types of role transitions, such as entry into school and 
change of job. In bare outline, this theory postulates that a person, 
or a family, is in crisis when his internal equilibrium is off balance 
and his psychological resources overtaxed, thus making him vul- 
nerable to further breakdown. At the same time, however, the 
person is often challenged to provide a “novel” solution to his 
present problem as well as to previous problems reactivated by the 
current stress. The new solution may therefore involve a new use 
of one’s traditional battery of ego-adaptive techniques. As crises 
typically reactivate unresolved problems from the near and dis- 
tant past, they provide a fresh opportunity for dealing with old 
problems. Most significant for our present purposes is the familiar 
observation that persons in crisis states are usually more ready 


being Clinic,” Social Work, VI, No. 1 (1961), 13-18. For a controversial example of 
the use of epidemiological theory in a projected program see also Jessie Bernard, 
“Neomarital Programs,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 1958 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958), pp. 239-55. 

*Erich Lindemann, M.D., “Symptomatology and Management of Acute Grief,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, CI (1944), 141-48. 

* Howard J. Parad and Gerald Caplan, “A Framework for Studying Families in 
Crisis,” Social Work, V, No. 3 (1960), 3-15. 

“See, for example, David M. Kaplan and Edward A. Mason, M.D., “Maternal Re- 
actions to Premature Birth Viewed as an Acute Emotional Disorder,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXX (1960), 539-47; Dexter M. Bullard, ed., Psycho- 
analysis and Psychotherapy, Selected Papers of Frieda Fromm-Reichmann (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 55-61. 
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for, and amenable to, interventive help if it is offered at the right 
time and at the right place; that is, during the throes of crisis before 
rigid defenses and related maladaptive solutions have become con- 
solidated by the ego. Therefore, a minimal interventive force, ad- 
ministered by a skilled person with appropriate supporting social 
services, can produce a maximum result in a relatively short period 
of time. This concept of crisis is of key importance in any program 
of preventive intervention, for each stress reaction is affected by 
earlier modes of resolving stressful situations and will, in turn, 
affect subsequent efforts to cope with future life stresses. 

What are the main diagnostic criteria for this type of short-term 
preventive intervention? The basic criterion is that the crisis must 
be a recently developed one involving a sense of “immediacy and 
urgency,” as compared with more or less chronic states of dis- 
equilibrium.” The focus, then, is on acute situational reactions 
characterized by temporary but usually intense emotional disequi- 
librium states which, if unrelieved, would predictably lead to 
serious personality disorder, affecting not only the individuals most 
immediately involved but also a much larger circle of significant 
others. Thus this theory and its preventive corollaries have im- 
portant interpersonal dimensions. 

In considering the selection of cases, the analogy between brief 
preventive intervention and traditional short-term casework be- 
comes immediately obvious.?* It is, however, admittedly difficult 
to specify rigid, universally applicable criteria as a multitude of 
questions immediately emerge. When should brief intervention 
be the treatment of choice? When is it contraindicated? Is the 
casework method different in brief intervention? How many brief- 
service case closings are really unplanned terminations—cases ap- 
parently closed because the client’s major concern with the pre- 
cipitating stress and the worker’s concern with the underlying 
problem do not come together in a meaningful relationship? To 

Donald C. Klein and Erich Lindemann, “Preventive Intervention in Individual 
and Family Crisis,” in Gerald Caplan, ed., Prevention of Mental Disorders of Children 
(New York: Basic Books, 1961). 

% Gladys E. Townsend, “Short-Term Casework with Clients under Stress,” Social 


Casework, XXXIV (1953), 392-98, and Ruth Chaskel, “Short-Term Counseling: a 
Major Family Agency Service,” Social Work Journal, XXXIV (1953), 20-23. 
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what extent is the closing of a case in ordinary agency practice 
attributable to exigencies of time and agency function? Clearly, 
then, a case may be brief- or long-term by choice or by chance. 

Despite this morass of variables the brief-intervention approach 
is appropriate in a variety of acute crisis situations triggered by a 
significant external threat, where clinical judgment foretells a 
pathogenic outcome, provided that the intervention is effectively 
timed to turn to clinical advantage the family’s sense of urgency 
and distress. We must remember in this connection that since 
nature abhors a vacuum, people are always finding solutions to 
problems whether or not we are there to help them and whether 
the outcomes are good, bad, or indifferent. Fortunately, however, 
there are many new programs designed to fill this vacuum in a 
planned, thoughtful way.’ 

We now turn our attention to the techniques of intervention, 
which, as in any therapeutic endeavor, operate within the context 
of a relationship. The relationship develops as specific human 
needs for support and relief from tension are met by an under- 
standing, clinically competent person. While the methods of pre- 
ventive intervention are basically similar to those used in long- 
term treatment, a number of technical features deserve brief men- 
tion. In a highly summarized form, these are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing case vignette: 

In accordance with routine practice, the B. family was introduced 
to the Family Guidance Center caseworker by the public health nurse 
who, in her previous visits, had considered the B.’s to be an ordinary, 
stable family. Mrs. B., the shocked mother of premature twins, and 


her mild-mannered husband, indicated that within a week or two 
everything would be normal even though they had not known she 


% Elise Fell, “Short-Term Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic,” Journal of Jewish 
Communal Service, XXXVI (1959), 144-49. In her description of an experimental 
project designed to offer help with parent-child relationship problems through a 
series of twelve interviews over a period of approximately three months, Fell relies 
on assumptions similar to ours in that brief intervention is the treatment of choice 
in such stress situations as acute traumatic experience, death, illness, and birth of 
a sibling. Fritz Redl in “Strategy and Techniques of the Life Space Interview,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIX (1959), 1-18, also refers to the complicated 
problem of case selection. He points up the difference between a “pseudoscientific 
technical trick-bag, and a more complex, but infinitely more realistic concept of 
multiple-item conditioned choice of criteria for the selection of strategy as well as 
of techniques” (p. 18). 
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would deliver twins until a few days before their birth. Overwhelmed 
with the care of five young children and concerned about persistent 
economic difficulties due to her husband’s marginal income, her de- 
fense of denial was excessively strong. Thus the lack of effective rec- 
ognition of the responsibilities involved in caring for two babies 
showed signs of becoming a disabling problem. The result, dramati- 
cally visible in a matter of days in the family’s disrupted daily func- 
tioning, was a phobic-like fear that some terrible harm would befall 
the second twin, whose birth had not been anticipated. Soon Mrs. B.'s 
fears threatened to burst into a full-blown panic concerning the wel- 
fare of the entire family. Inability to care for the other children, dif- 
ficulty in feeding the babies, who seemed colicky, bone-weary fatigue, 
repeated crying episodes, and short tempers reflected the family’s 
helplessness in coping with the stressful situation. Clearly, this was a 
family in crisis. 

Mrs. B. compared her feelings of weakness to her feelings of weak- 
ness and helplessness at the time of her mother’s death when she was 
eight, as well as her subsequent anger at her father for remarrying. 
Her previous traumatic experiences flashed through her mind as if they 
had happened yesterday. On the anniversary of her father’s death she 
poured out with agonized tears her feelings of guilt about not having 
attended his funeral. In the family’s own words (during the third of 
twelve visits), they had “reached the crisis peak—either the situation 
will give or we will break!” 

Direct confrontation and acceptance of Mrs. B.’s anger against the 
second baby soon dissipated her fears of annihilation. Abreaction of 
her anxiety and guilt concerning the death of her parents, when linked 
up with her current feelings of anger and her fears of loss, abandon- 
ment, and annihilation, produced further relief of tension. In a joint 
interview Mr. and Mrs. B. were helped to understand the meaning of 
a younger son’s wandering away from home in terms of his feelings of 
displacement in reaction to the arrival of the twins. The father, ac- 
curately perceiving the child’s needs, not only respected them as 
worthy of his attention, but immediately satisfied them by taking him 
on his lap along with the twins, saying, “I have a big lap; there is 
room for you, too, Johnnie.” Simultaneously, a variety of environ- 
mental supports—a calm but not too motherly homemaker, referral 
for temporary economic aid, intelligent use of nursing care, accom- 
paniment to the well-baby clinic for medical advice on the twins’ 
feeding problem—combined to prevent further development of pre- 
dictable pathological mechanisms. Follow-up visits of the nurse and 
social worker indicated continued success in the care of the new babies 
as well as a marked improvement in the family’s day-to-day mental 
health and social functioning. 
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As seen in the B. family, there must be an attempt to help the 
client develop conscious awareness of the problem, especially in 
the absence of a formal request for assistance. The lack of aware- 
ness usually springs from deep but disguised anxiety, often assum- 
ing the superficial guise of “not knowing” or “not caring.” The 
unhealthy use of denial in the initial reaction to a stress must be 
handled through the medium of a positive controlled transference. 
In general, the approach is more active than passive, more out- 
reaching than reflective. While some regression is inevitable, it is 
discouraged rather than encouraged so that the transference does 
not follow the stages of planned regression associated with certain 
casework adaptations of the psychoanalytic model for insight ther- 
apy. 

To establish an emotionally meaningful relationship the worker 
must demonstrate actual or potential helpfulness immediately, pref- 
erably within the first interview, by meeting the client’s specific 
needs. These needs usually concern the reduction of guilt and 
some relief of tension. The initial interview must be therapeutic 
rather than purely exploratory in an information-seeking sense. 
In this relationship-building stage the worker must communicate 
confidence in the client’s ability to deal with the problem. In 
so doing he implicitly offers the positive contagion of hope as a 
kind of maturational dynamic to counteract feelings of helpless- 
ness and hopelessness generally associated with the first stages of 
stress impact. Thus, the client receives enough ego support to en- 
gage in constructive efforts on his own behalf. Here there is a 
specific preventive component which applies in a more generalized 
sense to any casework situation. We are preventing or averting 
pathogenic phenomena such as undue regression, unhealthy sup- 
pression and repression, excessive use of denial, and crippling 
guilt turned against the self. While some suppression and some 
denial are not only necessary but healthy, the worker’s clinical 
knowledge must determine how these defenses are being used, 
what healthy shifts in defensive adaptation are indicated, and 
when efforts at bringing about change can be most effectively 
timed. 

In steering the family toward ego-adaptive and away from mal- 
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adaptive responses, the worker uses time-honored focused case- 
work techniques of specific emotional support, clarification, and 
anticipatory guidance. Over a relatively short period of time, us- 
ually about four to twelve weeks, the worker must be able to shift 
the focus, back and forth, between immediate external stressful 
exigencies (“precipitating stress”) and the key, emotionally rele- 
vant issues (“underlying problem”) which are, often in a dramatic 
preconscious breakthrough, reactivated by the crisis situation, and 
hence once again amenable to resolution. Though there is ob- 
viously nothing new about these techniques, they do challenge the 
worker’s skill to articulate them precisely on the spot and on the 
basis of quick and accurate diagnostic assessments. Then, too, the 
utmost clinical flexibility is necessary in judiciously combining 
carefully timed family-oriented home visits, single and group 
office interviews, and appropriate telephone follow-up calls, if the 
worker is to be genuinely accessible and if the predicted unhealthy 
outcome is to be actually averted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of preventive intervention. In addition, in many cases, a 
variety of concrete social resources—homemaker, day care, medical 
and financial aid—must be reasonably available for the reality 
support needed to bolster the family in its individual and collec- 
tive coping and integrative efforts. At certain critical stages, and 
only for sound diagnostic reasons, it may be important to accom- 
pany family members in their use of these resources if their 
problem-solving behavior is to be constructive rather than de- 
feating. While expensive in time and involving a great deal of 
adaptation on the part of the worker (in terms of his willingness to 
leave the sanctity of his office and enter actively into the client’s 
life), techniques of accompaniment were found to be of tremendous 
value when in the service of specific preventive objectives. Finally, 
whatever the techniques used, a twin goal is common to all preven- 
tive casework service: to cushion or reduce the force of the stress 
impact while at the same time to encourage and support family 
members to mobilize and use their ego capacities. 

Having outlined an approach to the theory and practice of pre- 
ventive casework, we now address ourselves to our final question: 
What place should brief, crisis-oriented preventive casework occupy 


ee 
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in our total spectrum of services? We should first recognize our 
tendency to develop a hierarchy of values, locating brief treatment 
at the bottom and long-term intensive service at the top, instead of 
seeing the services as part of a continuum, each important in its 
own right. This problem is perhaps as old as social casework itself. 
Almost three decades ago Bertha Reynolds undertook a study of 
short-contact interviewing because of her conviction that short- 
term casework had an important but neglected place in our network 
of social services. Her conclusion has been borne out in the experi- 
ence of many practitioners: “. . . short-contact interviewing is 
neither a truncated nor a telescoped experience but is of the same 
essential quality as the so-called intensive case work.” * Thus, 
casework involving a limited number of interviews is still to be 
regarded in terms of the quality of service rendered rather than of 
the quantity of time expended. 

That we are experiencing an upsurge of interest in the many 
formulations and preventive adaptations of brief treatment in 
social casework is evident from even a small sampling of current 
literature.1® Especially noteworthy is Levinger’s finding that the 
length of treatment per se is not a reliable indicator of successful 
outcome.’? According to a number of studies, the important 
predictors are the nature and management of the client’s anxiety 
as well as the accessibility of the helping person.’* For example, 
the level of improvement noted in a recent experiment with a 
short course of immediate treatment for parent-child relationship 
problems compared favorably with the results reported by typical 

* Bertha Capen Reynolds, “An Experiment in Short-Contact Interviewing,” Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, III (1932), 100. In an earlier paper (“Can Case 
Closing Be Planned as a Part of Treatment?” The Family, XII [1931], 135-42), Miss 
Reynolds linked the use of brief service in casework with the basic growth philosophy 
of social work as opposed to mechanistic concepts: “. . . we shall both slip in and 


slip out of case situations more easily, as far as our own need to feel our own 
personal participation is concerned, but with more humility and with more power” 
(P. 142). 

See, for example, Anita Gilbert, “An Experiment in Brief Treatment of Parents,” 
Social Work, V, No. 4 (1960), 91-97; Agnes Richie, “Multiple Impact Therapy,” ibid., 
V, No. 3 (1960), 16-21; and Wilma Smyth, “Preventive Aspects of Medical Social 
Work Consultation in a Rural State,” ibid., pp. 91-96. 

% George Levinger, “Continuation in Casework and Other Helping Relationships: 
a Review of Current Research,” ibid., V, No. 3 (1960), 40-41. 

* Ibid., p. 43. 
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child guidance clinics where the hours spent in purely diagnostic 
study may equal or exceed the number of hours devoted to actual 
treatment interviews in the experimental project.® Of startling 
significance, too, is the assertion that it was possible to carry out 
this program with only a 6 percent attrition rate as compared with 
a rate of 59 percent reported for a comparable group of families who 
were receiving help in traditionally operated child guidance 
services.2° These reports refer to a level of secondary prevention 
in a child guidance clinic approached by the customary route of 
voluntary referral by the family or by other professional people. 
Similarities to the approach which I have described are evident in 
the prompt establishment of a helping relationship, quick appraisal 
of key issues, and the immediate mobilization of treatment plans as 
the essential dynamics in helping to further the ego’s coping efforts 
in dealing with the interplay of inner and outer stresses. While 
there are many different possibilities for the timing of casework 
intervention, the experiments recently reported from a variety 
of traditional settings all point up the importance of an immediate 
response to the client’s initial need for help. In some programs, 
treatment is concentrated over a short period of time, while in 
others, after the initial contact is established, flexible spacing of 
interviews has been experimentally used with apparent success. 
Willingness to take the risk of early and direct interpretation (with 
the proviso that if the interpretation is too threatening, the worker 
can withdraw) is another prominent feature in these efforts. My 
aim in mentioning this factor obviously is not to give license to 
“wild therapy” but rather to encourage us to use the time-honored 
clinical casework skills we already possess, and to use them with 
greater confidence, precision, and professional pride. 

Though there is obviously great need for continued experimen- 
tation with various types of short-term intervention to further 
efforts in developing an operational definition of prevention at the 
secondary—or perhaps, in some instances, primary—level, the 
place of short-term intervention has already been documented by 
a number of investigators in a wide variety of settings. Woodward, 
for example, has emphasized the “need for a broad spectrum of 


* Gilbert, op. cit., p. 91. ™ Ibid. 
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services, including very brief services in connection with critical 
situations.” 24 Ideally, brief treatment should be arrived at as a 
treatment of choice rather than as a treatment of chance. Moreover, 
the shortage of treatment resources and the chronically persistent 
shortage of mental health manpower force us to innovate additional 
refinements of preventive intervention techniques to make services 
more widely available—and on a more effective basis to more 
people. Further research in the meaning of crisis as experienced 
by the consumers of traditional social casework services—including 
attempts to develop a typology of family structures, crisis problems, 
reaction mechanisms, and differential treatment approaches—and 
the establishment of new experimental programs are imperative 
social needs which should command the best efforts of caseworkers 
in collaboration with community planners. 

Our literature is already replete with a fantastic number of 
suggestions for preventive agency programming ranging from the 
immediately practical to the globally utopian.”? Probably, in the 
immediate future, we will have to settle for middle-range efforts 
that fall short of utopian models. Increased experimentation with 
multipurpose agencies, especially those that combine afresh the 
traditional functions of family and child welfare services, holds 
rich promise for the future. For example, child welfare experience 
abounds with cases in which the parental request for substitute 
care is precipitated by a crisis event which is meaningfully linked 
with a fundamental unresolved problem of family relationships. 
In responding to the family’s request, every effort should be made, 
when diagnostically indicated, to avoid separation trauma. This can 
be done by helping the family cope with the crisis situation adap- 
tively—by dealing with its underlying problem—along the lines 
here suggested rather than maladaptively through solving its prob- 
lems at the expense of the child by extruding him from the family 
unit. The casework process involved in this effort, though often 
requiring the support of a variety of concrete services such as 

™ Luther E. Woodward, “Increasing Social Work Effectiveness in Meeting Mental 
Health Needs,” ibid., p. 65. 

* See, for example, Buell, op. cit., also Hayden H. Donahue, M.D., and Granville 


L. Jones, M.D., “A Mental Illness Control Program: Planning a Continuum of Care 
as It Relates to Health and Welfare Services,” ibid., pp. 157-65. 
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homemaker, day care, and financial aid, is clinically identical with 
that used by the family or child guidance agency in its traditional 
treatment operations. 

The purpose, then, of developing an integrated package of agency 
services—contractable or expandable to meet local community 
needs—is to make available an appropriate battery of clinical 
services and social resources to the troubled family as close as 
possible to the point of crisis impact, thus preventing incipient 
family breakdown in specific predictable terms.”* At the same time, 
structural and administrative reorganization to facilitate new and 
more creative alignments of public and private services would 
deal with a number of evils that now plague our professional souls 
—such as purely study-oriented intake and the related problem of 
time-consuming disposition conferences, debilitating interagency 
communication, and referral and rereferral from one waiting list 
to another. The controlling question that should guide us in plan- 
ning new directions in social agency services should be: Are our 
contemporary organization and distribution of family-oriented 
social services consistent with socially accountable professional 
behavior? 

Mine is not a plea for superficiality. I am not suggesting that 
we spread the jam thin. Rather my plea is for more imaginative, 
socially responsible community planning, involving a fresh look 
at certain dsyfunctional institutionalized agency rituals which 
easily become endemic to modern forms of social organization. 
The axiom that there be no diagnosis without treatment, the 
crucial importance of avoiding administrative delays in intake 
procedures, stereotyped attitudes against reaching out to crisis- 
ridden families, promiscuous referral for often unused psycholog- 
ical tests, the tendency to overcentralize certain family services 
so that they become inaccessible to those who need them most— 
these and other problems can be profitably scrutinized because of 
the barriers they create to rendering the kind of service that families 
in crisis need. 


* Robert H. MacRae, “New Knowledge—Consequences for People,” The Social 
Welfare Forum, 1959 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), pp. 7-10. 

™ Social Casework, Generic and Specific (New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1929), p. 64. 
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I shall resist the customary temptation to conclude with an 
exhortation for more research, because the kind of agency climate 
that would make it possible to render more truly preventive serv- 
ices does not require further research. We already know more 

than “we do.” According to Norman Cousins: “We know virtually 
everything except what to do with what we know. We are being 
| hurt or threatened not by what we don’t know but by what we do 
know that we can’t put to good use.” > The path, then, to truly 
effective preventive programming points to the application of what 
we already know from the best of social work practice. 

% Norman Cousins, “The Human Commonwealth,” in Eli Ginzberg, ed., Prob- 


lems and Perspectives, The Nation’s Children, Vol. III (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 219. 


The Rising Demand for 


Private Casework Services 


by RUTH FIZDALE 


Te COMMISSION ON SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers has estimated that in the 
United States there are now about a thousand caseworkers in the 
private practice of social casework on a full- or part-time basis. 
The NASW daily receives numerous letters on matters related to 
the private practice of social work. These inquiries come from 
private practitioners and from persons interested in securing the 
services of private practitioners. They deal with a variety of ques- 
tions: What are the mimimum qualifications essential for case- 
workers to practice privately? Should private practitioners carry 
malpractice insurance, and how can it be obtained? What are 
appropriate fees? Are casework services purchased privately tax- 
deductible? Although many persons, including social workers, 
still question whether casework can be practiced outside the aegis 
of an agency, the NASW Commission on Social Work Practice has 
taken a stand on this matter. In its statement issued in August, 
1960,1 the Commission said that private practice falls within the 
current definition of social work. However, the question of who 
is qualified to undertake private practice still remains unanswered 
and is a valid source of concern for the profession. The NASW is 
attempting to set up national standards and to develop a method 
of determining what constitutes competence either for advanced 
practice or for private practice. As yet, no conclusive findings are 
available. 


1 National Association of Social Workers Commission on Social Work Practice, 
“Statement on Private Practice of Social Work,” August, 1960. 
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The question of who should practice privately has been much 
written about and discussed. Little if anything, however, has 
been written about the persons who request private services, what 
services they seek, and why they do not seek them from a social 
agency. It would be natural to assume that before one could 
determine the qualifications essential for the private practitioner, 
one would have to examine the services sought and the skills and 
knowledge needed for rendering these services. Sometimes, in our 
discussions of private practice, we talk as if it were the private 
practitioner who has created a demand for his services rather 
than that a demand for service has-given rise to private prac- 
tice. 

My comments on these questions are based on seven years of 
experience in serving clients of the Arthur Lehman Counseling 
Service (ALCS) in New York City. This organization was estab- 
lished in 1954 as a pilot project with the express purpose of reaching 
a client group who had not been reached by social agencies, and to 
answer questions as to why this was so.? Structurally, it is a social 
agency with a board of directors, an advisory committee of prom- 
inent and respected social workers, and an administrator respon- 
sible to the board. It differs from other family counseling services 
in that its fees are based on the cost of running a nonprofit but 
self-supporting organization, and its staff is composed entirely of 
experienced practitioners. Although the social work profession 
recognizes the ALCS as a social agency, our clients look upon it as 
a private service. 

My comments are also based on certain observations I have made 
of the experience of another agency, the Adult Counselors and 
Home Finders (ACHF). This organization was started by two 
highly experienced caseworkers as a private venture. Its services 
are directed toward helping individuals and families find suitable 
living arrangements for the elderly or for persons recently dis- 
charged from mental hospitals. It does not have a board of direc- 
tors. Both the ACHF and the ALCS regard themselves as in the 
practice of social casework. 


* Ruth Fizdale, “A New Look at Fee Charging,” Social Casework, XX XVIII (1957), 
63-69. 
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The statistical material is drawn from the ALCS, but I believe 
that an examination of data from the ACHF would reveal similar 
findings. The description of services requested encompasses both 
agencies. 


Who are the clients? 


The clients who have sought help from these two “private 
services” are primarily persons in the upper- and middle-income 
groups. The median annual income for clients of the ALCS is 
$10,500, with the highest incomes well beyond $350,000 a year. 
Sixty-one percent of our clients have had a full college education; 
13 percent have had advanced postgraduate or professional 
training. About one third of our clients are in the professions— 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, social workers, architects, engineers, 
teachers, psychologists, writers, artists, and so forth. Another third 
are in top executive positions in industry or advertising or own 
their own businesses, which range from small neighborhood stores 
to large industrial plants. Only 3 percent of our clients are in un- 
skilled trades, and the remaining 30 percent fall within the category 
of skilled artisans or technicians—mechanics, pilots, secretaries, 
and so forth. 

These statistics are indicative that the ALCS has reached a client 
group that has not, in the past, been served by the social agencies 
of New York City. This fact is further substantiated by the finding 
that only one in eight of our clients had sought help from a social 
agency before coming to the ALCS, whereas one in three had sought 
private psychiatric help. 


What services do they request? 


Although the majority of client requests are related to family 
and personal problems, the ALCS also receives many requests for 
help of a concrete nature. The ACHF, on the other hand, receives 
requests primarily for concrete services, although at times they 
also are asked for counseling related to family or personal prob- 
lems. Typical of the requests are the following: help in finding a 
suitable living arrangement for an aged person; a foster home for a 
child or for a person recently discharged from a mental hospital; a 
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homemaker during a mother’s illness; a companion for an elderly 
person who lives alone; a school for an emotionally disturbed or 
retarded child; evaluation of the wisdom of continuing support of 
a dependent sibling. The client usually makes the request in terms 
of the solution he sees for the problem he and his family are facing. 
It is essential, of course, for the worker to make a professional evalu- 
ation of the adequacy of the family’s solution and decide whether 
the family should be helped to consider alternative plans. There 
is nothing unusual in these types of requests. Similar requests are 
daily received by social agencies whose clients may be primarily 
from less advantaged groups. 

A second type of request made of the ALCS is for counseling on 
a family or personal problem. A husband asks for help in deciding 
whether he should proceed with a divorce since he is interested in 
another woman but feels some responsibility for his wife. A parent 
asks help with a child who is failing in school despite his superior 
intelligence. A young woman wants advice on how to deal with her 
parents’ opposition to her coming marriage to a man of a different 
faith. A young man wants help in deciding which of two professions 
for which he is trained he should select for his future career. A 
family is concerned about what is transpiring in the psychiatric 
treatment of one of its members and needs some clarification of 
what is troubling them. Again, these requests are no different from 
those received daily in social agencies. 

A third type of request is made by persons in other professions 
who ask for a social work consultation to assist them in the fulfill- 
ment of their own professional responsibilities. A lawyer has been 
asked by one of his clients to institute divorce proceedings. 
Because of the behavior of the couple, however, the lawyer is 
uncertain as to whether they really want a divorce and are ready for 
it. He refers the couple to the ALCS for an exploration of this 
question and to find out whether marriage counseling might be of 
value to them. A judge may encounter difficulty in deciding 
whether the custody of a child should remain with the mother, 
should be given to the father, or should be assigned elsewhere. A 
physician may refer a patient to determine whether the patient’s 
physical symptom for which no organic cause can be found may be 
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caused by social or emotional strain. These requests are primarily 
for consultation with the referring person and are not necessarily 
requests for counseling service. Again, I believe that these requests 
are no different from those received by social agencies. 

Why do the clients seek private service? 

In the light of the similarity in the types of requests received 
by social agencies and by so-called “‘private services,” why do clients 
seek a private source of help? The information given by clients 
as to why they applied to the ALCS for help was not specifically 
sought in an organized, research manner, but was either volun- 
teered by the client or was secured in the course of the initial ap- 
plication to the agency. Therefore, it represents only what clients 
have said, and no attempt has been made to analyze its deeper 
significance. 

One of the primary reasons given is the fact that social agencies 
in New York have long waiting lists. Despite the efforts of these 
organizations to serve clients more promptly, an intake appoint- 
ment may not be available for weeks at a time. Following the in- 
take appointment, continued service may not be available for any- 
where from six months to a year. Needless to say, the client may 
find it difficult to endure this wait. If he can afford to pay, he 
believes that other resources are available to him. The notion 
that if money is no obstacle, help, even though scarce, should be 
forthcoming is well grounded in all of us. 

Clients also seek private services for other reasons. Some prefer 
to use private services because of their own discomfort with what 
the use of a “charity” means to them. Some clients believe that 
such an organization cannot give as good a service as a private one: 
a high fee means good service and a low fee means inferior service. 
Others fear being seen in a social agency lest someone believe 
them to be in financial straits or to be falsifying their financial 
circumstances. Still others feel that they have no right to use the 
resources of a charitable organization even if they pay a high fee, 
since they believe that it was set up for persons who need free 
or subsidized services and have no other recourse. 

Another reason advanced for not using the services of a social 
agency is the inappropriateness of agency procedures. For example, 
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some clients prefer a set fee that is unrelated to their ability to pay. 
To them, the sliding scale leaves questions as to whether they are 
unwilling recipients of charity or unwilling donors to charity at 
a time when they are in trouble. Other clients do not like the fact 
that they must take ‘“‘pot luck” in relation to the caseworkers to 
whom they will be assigned. Since they are able to pay a full 
fee, they want to be assured that they will receive the services of 
a fully qualified and experienced worker. Some clients do not like 
being interviewed at intake by one worker and then being assigned 
to another worker for continued service. A few clients have come 
to the ALCS because the worker they had previously known in 
another agency was no longer available to them. 

We have found that ignorance about social work’s being a 
psychologically oriented profession is behind some of our appli- 
cations. Not infrequently, a person will call the ALCS in the be- 
lief that it is a psychiatric clinic, staffed by psychiatrists. He is sur- 
prised to learn that our staff is comprised of social workers, that 
social work is a profession that requires a postgraduate degree, 
that social work training includes a knowledge of psychological 
and psychiatric factors, and that casework is sometimes the pre- 
ferred form of treatment because its skills and techniques are 
more appropriate to the solution of the client’s problem than are 
those of either psychology or psychiatry. 

Some clients want more anonymity than any social agency, even 
one like the ALCS, can offer, and they ask us for the name of a 
competent private casework practitioner whose qualifications are 
the same as those of our staff. They state clearly that they do not 
want to go to any kind of organized service. 

Others choose to go to a private service or to a private practi- 
tioner because they have met the practitioner socially or know of 
him through former clients or friends. They feel safer in seeking 
help through someone who has been recommended on a more in- 
timate basis. 

When it comes to concrete services, social agencies have not 
developed resources that are adequate for upper-and middle-in- 
come clients. They have had to concentrate on those resources that 
are within the budgetary as well as the social and cultural needs 
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of the lower income groups. Most social agencies do not have the 
time to develop resources for the upper-income groups, nor would 
it necessarily be appropriate for them to do so. An organization 
like the ACHF has devoted hours to combing New York and its 
environs for foster homes, hotel arrangements, nursing and old 
age homes that do meet the needs of upper-income clients. It can 
afford to devote time and energy to a search for appropriate re- 
sources because the cost is incorporated in the service fee. 

These attitudes of clients have been real obstacles to the use of 
social agencies by middle- and upper-income groups. Therefore, 
it is important to see what the implications of these reactions are, 
in suggesting either further research or study or for a review of 
current agency practices. 

Since the services that clients seek from private resources are no 
different from those sought by clients of the social agency, nor does 
the manner in which requests are made differ, the practitioner in 
either setting faces an identical task. He must make an evaluation 
of the client’s situation, must determine the appropriate treatment, 
and must provide the necessary service. The primary difference 
between the two client groups is one of attitude, an unwillingness 
to tolerate the frustrations of waiting lists, agency procedures, and 
so forth. What, then, could account for social work’s reaction to 
private practice? I believe it is a reluctance on the part of the pro- 
fession to serve the economically advantaged groups. 

By and large, the social work profession has revealed an un- 
willingness to serve the middle- and upper-income groups. This 
reluctance has been apparent in the profession’s initial response 
to the development of private practice. Our attitude was that social 
work could not be practiced outside an agency setting and that no 
one should engage in the private practice of casework until licens- 
ing of social workers had been achieved. We did not offer any 
alternative suggestions to those persons who were seeking case- 
work help on a private basis and we turned a deaf ear to their 
complaints that agency procedures created real obstacles to their 
using help. 

It is true that the demand for private casework services took 
us by surprise. We had never expected to serve the upper eco- 
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nomic groups, Mary Richmond notwithstanding.® It is true that 
there is a serious shortage of professionally trained personnel in 
our field. It is also true that the extension of social agency service 
to the middle- and upper-income groups could involve additional 
costs for which agencies may not have adequate funds. However, 
the profession’s failure to try to meet the needs of these potential 
clients is an indication of our reluctance to serve them. I should 
like to offer several thoughts on why we have had this reluctance. 

Judging from the difference in the profession’s response to the 
development of a service like the ACHF and the development of 
private practice, I should venture that we have projected our 
discomfort about the expansion of casework’s realm of competence 
onto the private practitioners. Most social agencies in New York 
refer clients to the ACHF when its particular services are needed. 
The fact that this service is operated by private practitioners seems 
to be no deterrent. However, these same agencies have a policy of 
not referring clients to private practitioners for family and per- 
sonal counseling even when they know that certain private prac- 
titioners are as competent as the ACHF staff. 

Certainly the provision of concrete services requires the same 
range of social work experience and knowledge as does the pro- 
vision of counseling services. Assisting a family to secure an ade- 
quate living arrangement for an elderly person, for example, re- 
quires that the worker have a psychological understanding of the 
individuals involved, of the family interaction, and of the barriers 
to communication between family members. It may also involve 
such treatment phenomena as developing client motivation or 
dealing with resistance and transference. The use of the techniques 
of support, clarification, and insight development is often essential 
in rendering concrete services. Perhaps we feel more secure in the 
use of our knowledge and techniques when a concrete service is 
involved because it is easier to know when the client’s aim in 
seeking help has been achieved. 


*“Not the one or the other, but both public and private auspices will con- 
tinue to be necessary, though there is the third possibility that some social case 
workers will develop a private, independent practice of their own.” (Mary E. 
Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? [New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922], 


p- 248.) : 
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In the area of personal and family counseling, we are compara- 
tive newcomers. Despite our confidence, based on our previous ex- 
perience, that casework has particular value in helping families, 
we realize that we are only beginning to understand what is in- 
volved in helping a person achieve a more satisfactory way of liv- 
ing or a family achieve a better balance. The boundaries that 
separate our profession from the professions of psychology and 
psychiatry are not so clearly defined in the matter of personal coun- 
seling as they are in the giving of concrete services. Even when we 
set limited casework treatment goals, we often have to operate in 
an area that was once thought to be the exclusive province of psy- 
chiatry. Further to complicate the issue, the psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist are now working in the area we once believed to be our 
exclusive province. Hence, social work, as well as psychology and 
psychiatry, is attempting to redefine the limits of its professional 
competence and the scope of its responsibilities. I am suggesting, 
therefore, that what is in question is not who does casework under 
what auspices, but rather whether social workers have the com- 
petence to deal with certain types of family and personal problems 
and should undertake this responsibility. If we are completely 
honest, we shall have to admit that the questions we raise about 
private practice are the same questions we are raising, less openly 
perhaps, about casework practice in general. Sometimes we project 
our concerns onto colleagues within our own agency, sometimes 
onto those in another agency, and sometimes onto the private 
practitioner. 

When the client is to be served by a private practitioner, our 
anxieties are heightened because we make certain assumptions, 
which may or may not be valid, both about private practice and 
about agency practice. We have depended so long upon the hier- 
archical structure in social agencies that we assume that the person 
in private practice does not have consultation or supervision avail- 
able to him and, therefore, that the client is unprotected. We 
assume that the private practitioner’s motives are those of gain and 
profit rather than provision of a professional service for the client. 
We also assume that agencies represent greater professional in- 
tegrity. All of these are unproven assumptions, but they do serve 
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to color our reactions to private practice and the private practi- 
tioner. 

Our reluctance to serve the middle- and upper-income groups 
also reflects the current concept of the function and role of the 
profession. We say that our professional skills have value for per- 
sons in all walks of life, yet we have been apprehensive about de- 
veloping services for upper-income groups. We seem to fear that 
extending casework services to these groups means that we are 
deserting the lower-income groups. We talk as if social action 
were related only to the economically underprivileged. Un- 
doubtedly, our profession will be related primarily to the needs 
of the economically disadvantaged for many years to come. Despite 
the proportions to which private casework practice has now grown, 
and is likely to grow in the future, it will, I believe, remain a 
very small part of the total profession. Social workers will continue 
to be employed primarily in large public organizations and hence 
will deal primarily with the needs of the economically disadvan- 
taged. I do not foresee that private practice will become the main 
means by which social workers will earn their livelihood. ‘There 
is no question that the social work profession will and must con- 
tinue to carry its social action role, but I do not see this function 
related solely to the needs of the economically underprivileged. 
In brief, I do not believe that a choice has to be made between 
serving the economically disadvantaged and serving the econom- 
ically advantaged, or between private practice and social action. 
Our professional responsibility includes all of these. Any profession 
has the responsibility to serve persons in all walks of life, regard- 
less of race, creed, color, or economic situation. If we could look 
at ourselves in this way, we might be in a better position to pro- 
ject a truer public image than we have done to date. In brief, it 
is no accident that so many clients who seek help with personal 
and family problems do not know what social work has to offer. 
It is no accident that they see us in the role of serving the econom- 
ically disadvantaged. It is no accident that they see us in the role 
of reformers rather than as professional persons whose skills are 
psychologically based. 

It is the history of our profession that we have had to champion 
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the person in economic need, and we treasure and respect this 
role. It is in this tradition that are rooted the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the social work profession as one that truly cares 
enough about what happens to people to take on the difficult role 
of “reformer” and to develop special skills in enabling people to 
use community resources and to help themselves. However, as 
champions of the economically disadvantaged we have had to 
deal with the economically advantaged in their position of power. 
We have had to persuade them to give their support to the de- 
velopment of services. We have had to convince them to support 
the establishment of decent standards in agencies and to develop 
sound personnel practices. We have been related to this group 
in the area of their power and strength. Can it be, therefore, that 
we have confused financial security and financial power with emo- 
tional security and emotional strength? Can it perhaps be that our 
response to this group’s need for service is colored by our residual 
resentment over their occasionally inappropriate use of their 
strength? I offer these as conjectures we might well examine in 
determining why we are so reluctant to serve the upper economic 
groups. 

The determination as to whether casework can be practiced 
privately and, if so, what knowledge and skill are required must 
be related to the services that clients request. It is clear from a 
review of the experience of two private services that their clients 
are asking for the same things as are the clients of social agencies. 
There would appear to be no reason, therefore, why the same 
skills and knowledge would not be used whether the service is 
given privately or under the aegis of an agency. The reasons that 
clients give for seeking private services reveal the need to make 
certain changes in how agencies now offer services. Clients who 
seek private service also reflect the inaccurate public image of the 
social work profession. If we are to continue to take pride in our 
ability to enable people to use casework service, we must pay at- 
tention to the psychological blocks that prevent some clients from 
approaching social agencies. We must also examine the causes of 
our own reluctance to serve these clients. 


Developing the Potential 
for Finding One’s Identity 
in Today's World 


by ARNOLD M. ROSE 


Lonny may be considered in two aspects,! both of 
which are necessary for a healthy personality: 

1. Identification with groups and other valued reference ob- 
jects, so the the individual may say, with a sense of meaningful 
pride, “I am an American”; “I am a Boy Scout”; “I am a ma- 
chinist.” 

2. A favorable sense of personal uniqueness, a positive self- 
conception as an individual. 

There are obstacles to finding one’s identity, some of which are 
common to many societies and others of which are characteristic 
mainly of our own rapidly changing, heterogeneous, mobile so- 
ciety. One of the most serious universal obstacles is a social re- 
quirement that one grow up in, and identify with, a group that is 
negatively evaluated, so that as one identifies with this group he 
attaches to himself the negative evaluations that are attributed to 
the group. The result is that the identification leads to a char- 
acterization of oneself as inferior to, and less adequate than, others 
who are not in the group. Many societies have lower castes, and 
the children born into them are obliged to become members of, 
and to identify with, them. Caste societies other than our own— 
such as those of India and Africa and practically all societies where 

* These two aspects of identity are simply restatements, in positive rather than 


neutral terms, of George H. Mead’s concepts of “me” and “I.” See Mead’s Mind, 
Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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slavery or serfdom exists—have a larger proportion of their popu- 
lation in lower castes than we have in our society, and hence the 
problem affects a larger proportion of the young people. In our 
own society, the problem affects mainly the young Negro, and 
excellent studies in the past two decades have demonstrated the 
damaging effects on some Negro personalities of this negative 
identification which Kurt Lewin has labeled “group self-hatred.” ? 
This problem may also be characteristic of some other lower-class 
children in our society, particularly those in certain immigrant 
groups such as the Puerto Ricans and Mexicans; but perhaps the 
problem is less widespread than it was in medieval times, when 
the great majority of children had to grow up learning to think 
of themselves as socially inferior. The great American myth of 
equality that every man is as good as everyone else, that inequalities 
are man-made rather than natural or God-made, is a protection 
for the great majority of our youth, including a large proportion 
of our minority groups. 

Another universal obstacle to finding one’s identity may be less 
characteristic of our own society than of most other societies. This 
is one of learning to think of oneself as a unique, creative person- 
ality as distinguished from the “dead level” of the masses.* In so 
far as this is a problem of a tight-knit integrated society which 
allows no deviation for its individual members, it is less a problem 
for contemporary society than perhaps for any other in the history 
of the world, except possibly the society of the Renaissance (par- 
ticularly in Italy and England). 

Our society has other characteristics which render difficult the 
development and discovery of the individual identity. The very 
heterogeneity of groups, the relative ease of mobility from one 
group or stratum to another, the rapidity of social change which 

*Kurt Lewin, “Self-Hatred among Jews,” Contemporary Jewish Record, IV 
(1941), 219-32. The studies referred to are: Allison Davis and John Dollard, Chil- 
dren of Bondage (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940), and 
other volumes in this series sponsored by the American Council on Education; 
Arnold M. Rose, The Negro’s Morale (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949); Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (New York: 
Norton, 1951). 


* Charles Horton Cooley has written most perceptively on this problem. See par- 
ticularly his Social Organization (New York: Scribner’s, 1909). 
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evolves new groups and identifications as rapidly as it eliminates 
others or modifies their evaluations, makes it difficult for today’s 
youngster to choose his group identifications and other points of 
reference. Not only do many difficult decisions have to be made 
concerning occupation, religious affiliation and participation, cir- 
cle of friends, and so on, but as the individual grows and gains 
new experiences, he is beset by many new pressures to change his 
identifications. Today’s individual, we hypothesize, is much more 
likely to change his responses to the question “Who am I?” at 
several stages of his life history than was the individual of the past 
or of other societies. While this situation offers “freedom” for the 
personality, it also creates confusion for many. In the confusion, 
there is the increased possibility that many will lose all sense of 
strong identification whatsoever. This is partly what the French 
sociologist Emile Durkheim had in mind when he spoke of 
“anomie”’—normlessness—as characterizing modern social life.* 

Another aspect of the problem in modern American society is 
that of distinguishing the uniqueness of one’s own personality in 
the welter of pressures to identify with some group or other. David 
Riesman wrote of this in terms of today’s personality being typi- 
cally “other-directed” rather than “inner-directed.” ° The problem 
here is the complement of the one discussed in the preceding para- 
graph: once a choice of group identification is made, today’s in- 
dividual seems to be inclined to rely on it so heavily that he allows 
it to set all values and make all choices for him. He becomes a 
conformist, an “organization man,” ® rather than an individual 
with a sense of unique identity and a creativeness within the frame- 
work of his native and developed abilities. 

As we turn to the practical question of how to develop one’s 
identity in the face of the obstacles discussed, we note that our 
society seems to be solving the historical problems which it shares 
with most other societies. The binding and restrictive require- 
ments of tradition and caste are tending to become loosened, and 
it is conceivable that, in the normal course of events, they will 


‘Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1947), and Suicide (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951). 

* The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 
* William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Doubleday, 1957). 
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not be problems in one or two generations. The latter two prob- 
lems—normlessness and other-directedness—are being only partly 
met by developments now going on within the society, such as the 
rise of voluntary associations, the increased importance of public 
opinion, the creation of government social security, the trans- 
formation of the assembly-line system of industrial production, 
the increasing range of leisure-time activities, and so on.’ The mod- 
ern education system is seeking to meet today’s problems of find- 
ing one’s identity by teaching children how to choose rather than 
what to choose. That it has not yet succeeded, except perhaps for 
a small minority of children, does not mean that it is not on the 
right track. The problems created by powerful social forces are 
greater than the school system has been able to cope with, especially 
when parents often have not solved the problem of identity for 
themselves and therefore are not able to help much with teaching 
their youngsters how to achieve a satisfying identity. 

Other institutions and functionaries in the society are increas- 
ingly serving in the role of mass educators to help individuals find 
their identity. The modern clergy see this as their chief function 
sometimes more frequently than they do the function of orienting 
parishioners theologically. Whether the church reaches many peo- 
ple and whether what it provides for those it does reach is adequate 
or not are questions which cannot be answered here. The mass 
media have also increasingly taken on the role of socializers, but 
the same questions could be asked of them. Some key individuals 
who reach society through the mass media have perhaps a signifi- 
cant, if limited, influence. 

The voluntary association is the institution which today prob- 
ably does the most effective job—after the family and possibly 
after the school—of helping those individuals who become mem- 
bers to find a creative identity. Scout organizations, the “Y’s,” and 
local recreational programs train children in skills, interests, hu- 
man relations, and making ethical judgments, usually with some 
degree of effectiveness if they have access to them through the 


7™These are dealt with in my unpublished article “Reactions to the Mass So- 
ciety.” Also see my “Incomplete Socialization,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XLIV (1960), 244-50. 
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years. Adult organizations, ranging in purpose from hobby groups 
to political action groups, have more specialized activities, but 
they also help to orient the individual member to at least one 
phase of life that interests him. The socialization that occurs in 
the voluntary association takes place over an extended period of 
time, during which the individual is obliged to relate himself to 
other members personally: hence the socialization is meaningful 
and usually in context. The principal defect of the voluntary 
association as socializer is that half the population—the half that 
is least well socialized already, mostly in the lower-income groups 
and the more mobile and isolated in-the middle-income groups 
—does not participate. Moreover, many voluntary associations have 
desultory programs that bore rather than stimulate their mem- 
bers. At best, the voluntary associations teach new skills (manual, 
social, recreational) but not how to evaluate or to think creatively, 
except in a limited area. 

Community organizers utilize some form of the institution of 
the voluntary association to reach people who would not, in the 
ordinary course of events, join existing associations. Caseworkers 
often go through the steps of finding creative and satisfying iden- 
tifications with people who seem unable to do this for themselves. 

Some so-called “‘individualists” claim to fear the voluntary as- 
sociations as sources of conformity and uniformity. Practically all 
associations are too feeble and too specialized to have this effect. 
But if the accusation were true, the solution would not be non- 
participation and noninvolvement but rather a more diversified 
participation. One of the great advantages of the voluntary associ- 
ation as socializer is its specialized purpose and specialized mem- 
bership. Because it thus involves the individual with only part 
of his personality and associates, it is the antithesis of totalitarian. 
To get the maximum benefits of socialization and yet avoid the 
conformism and narrowness consequent to constant close asso- 
ciation with the same group of people, the individual needs merely 
to belong to several associations, each with fairly different pur- 
poses. But, while all these institutions and functionaries are doing 
a significant job, the problem for many people remains: how can 
they get the advantages of the great freedom and range of oppor- 
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tunities and still find satisfying group identifications and creative 
self-conceptions? The growing public awareness of the problem 
and the development of some tendencies within the culture and 
institutional structure are the present hopes for solving the prob- 
lem. 


Social Welfare Personnel in 1960 


by EWAN CLAGUE 


The NATION-WIDE STUDY Of the salaries and working con- 
ditions of social welfare manpower in 1960 was undertaken at 
the request of the National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. The 
data on the nation’s manpower in government and voluntary social 
welfare agencies were collected, in cooperation with the Assembly, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor, and by the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Public Health Service of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The portion of the survey carried out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics covered social welfare workers employed by voluntary 
agencies, the Federal Government, and state or local governments 
(except in federally sponsored programs). The surveys conducted 
by the cooperating agencies within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, on the other hand, covered social welfare 
workers employed by state, county, or local government agencies 
in programs which were federally sponsored but conducted under 
state or local government control. The surveys were planned to- 
gether and conducted simultaneously during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1960. Separate reports on the surveys conducted by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will be published 
by that department. 

The present study is similar to the first comprehensive study 
of social workers conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1950. It provides current information on the education, salaries, 
and working conditions of personnel in welfare, health, rehabilita- 
tion, and recreation settings in voluntary and government agencies 
and provides data for comparison of the social welfare field in 
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1960 and 1950. Social welfare workers in strictly recreational 
settings were not covered in the 1950 survey. Therefore, in order 
to provide comparative data, the data on social welfare workers, 
excluding recreation workers, are tabulated separately from the 
data on recreation workers. 

The data presented in the study will permit government and 
voluntary agencies or individuals in social welfare work to evalu- 
ate personnel standards and working conditions. The study should 
be helpful not only in the recruitment of personnel, but also in 
the guidance and counseling of workers presently employed in 
social welfare agencies. 

The sample design developed for the Bureau’s survey neces- 
sitated the acquisition of the names of social welfare agencies and 
workers on an area basis. Thus, the lists obtained by the members 
of state survey committees and local survey representatives in 
531 counties were an essential contribution to the success of the 
Bureau’s survey. The American National Red Cross mailed out 
the questionnaires and key-punched the data on the returns. Fi- 
nally, we extend our special appreciation and thanks to the 64,400 
individual social welfare workers who completed the survey 
questionnaires. 

The study was prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages 
and Industrial Relations. Toivo P. Kanninen directed the Survey. 
The report was prepared by Harry F. Bonfils. Samuel E. Cohen 
devised the sample design of the Survey. The preparation of the 
estimates was under the direction of Theodore J. Golonka. 

Type of agency——Government workers of all kinds—Federal, 
state, and local—constituted approximately 64 percent of social 
welfare workers in 1960. The voluntary private agencies—national, 
state, and local—constituted 36 percent. Among the government 
agencies, the Federal Government itself has a comparatively small 
number—only about 4 percent of total social welfare manpower. 
Therefore, about 60 percent of social welfare manpower is repre- 
sented by state, county, and local government agencies. The 60 
percent was divided as follows: 36 percent in agencies which ad- 
minister joint Federal-State social welfare programs; and 24 per- 
cent in state and local agencies that administer other types of social 
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welfare programs. Within the 36 percent, only a little more than 
2 percent were in the national organizations. 

Geography.—Social welfare work is highly concentrated in the 
populous areas, and particularly in the big cities. This is true of 
both public and private social welfare. Yet there are marked 
regional differentials. In ratio to population, social welfare work- 
ers are twice as numerous in the Pacific Coast states as in the 
Southeast, the Southwest, or the mountain regions. In the Middle 
Atlantic region, the number of social workers is not quite so high 
in proportion to population as in the Pacific states, but it is far 
above the national average. The Great Lakes states, the border 
states, and the Middle West region all fell below the national 
average. I have not attempted to diagnose the reasons for this. 

Women.—Social work has been generally regarded as a woman’s 
occupation. In the 1920s it seemed almost as much a woman’s oc- 
cupation as nursing. Men in social work were inconsequential in 
number, although of substantial importance—they usually handled 
administration or managed the money. The invasion of men be- 
gan in the 1930s and has continued. Women still dominate in 
1960, since they number 57 percent of the total. However, on the 
Pacific Coast, the ratio of women to men is only 51 percent to 49 
percent. In other words, the men out there have almost caught up 
with the women. 

The married men in social work outnumber the married women 
four to three. Over four fifths of all the men in social welfare work 
are married; only about one man in seven is single, while there is 
another g percent who are widowed, separated, or divorced. Among 
women, on the other hand, over one third are single and have 
never married. Less than one half are currently married, and 
nearly 20 percent are widowed, separated, or divorced. 

My first thought on looking over these figures was that the 
single men were the young ones, but on examination I found that 
only one in eight of the single men was under 25, years of age, half 
of them were between 25 and 35, and the rest were older. Among 
the single women, about one in eight was under 25 years of age, 
just about the same proportion as among the single men. How- 
ever, almost half of the single women were over 45. Likewise, 
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among the married women, half were over age 45. These figures 
show that, on the whole, the women in social welfare work are 
older than the men. The median age for women was 46 as com- 
pared to 39 for men. 

Salaries.—The average salary of social welfare workers (exclud- 
ing recreation workers) in the spring of 1960 was $5,220. Recrea- 
tion workers averaged slightly less—$5,100. As would be expected, 
men get higher average salaries than women—$5,760 compared to 
$4,940 (excluding recreation workers). This should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that there are wide differentials between men 
and women with respect to the same occupations and classes of 
work, although possibly there is something of this in the situa- 
tion. The magnitude of the differential is more closely associated 
with the fact that there are more men in administrative, financial, 
and supervisory positions, and they draw the higher salaries that 
are always paid for such work. 

The ranges in social work salaries could almost be termed ‘“‘tre- 
mendous.” Approximately 7 percent of social welfare workers (ex- 
cluding recreation) and 13 percent of recreation workers received 
less than $3,500 annually, while 4 percent of all social workers and 
2 percent of the recreation workers received $10,000 or more. 

As compared to 1950, salaries in 1960 were higher by 76 per- 
cent on the average—$5,220 vs. $2,960. These figures represent 
money earnings only. To arrive at the real earnings, the rise in 
the cost of living, as represented by the Consumer Price Index, 
would have to be deducted from them. Since the Consumer Price 
Index rose by 23.1 percent from 1950 to 1960, the net gain in real 
earnings was 43.2 percent. 

In addition, allowance could also be made for the rise in income 
and social security taxes in order to reach the net real spendable 
income. Using the same method by which we arrive at our monthly 
net spendable earnings figure, real spendable income for men 
social welfare workers has risen 25.9 percent and for women, 
33-8 percent. Since the majority of men social welfare workers 
were married, we computed this figure on the basis of the taxes 
for a married man with a wife and two children. Since a large pro- 
portion of women social welfare workers were unmarried, we as- 
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sumed the tax change on the basis of the liability for a single 
woman. 

Fringe benefits——Nearly half of the social welfare workers (ex- 
cluding those in recreation) employed by state and local govern- 
ments were scheduled to work 40 hours a week in the spring of 
1960. About one fifth worked 35 hours or less, and one fourth 
worked more than 35 but less than 40 hours. 

By way of contrast, weekly hours scheduled for workers em- 
ployed by state and local voluntary agencies exhibited a much 
greater range, both nationally and within regions. Workers in the 
voluntary agencies had weekly scheduled hours as follows: nearly 
one third, more than 40 hours; one fourth, 40 hours; one fourth, 
more than 35 but less than 40 hours; and one sixth, 35 hours or 
less. 

Recreation workers reported longer weekly work schedules than 
those reported by other social welfare workers. 

One fourth of the social welfare workers (excluding those in 
recreation) employed by state or local governments reported that 
overtime work was not required of them. Among the remainder, 
the prevailing recompense was compensatory time off. Out of every 
ten workers required to work overtime, seven received time off, 
two received neither time off nor extra pay, and one received ad- 
ditional pay or was covered by other provisions. 

One sixth of the workers employed by state or local voluntary 
agencies reported that they were not required to work overtime. 
Among those required to work overtime, slightly more than one 
half received time off; most of the remainder reported that they 
received neither time off nor extra pay. 

Paid vacations are now universally available to social welfare 
workers. About 97 percent of all social welfare workers received 
vacations of two weeks or more in 1960; about two thirds received 
three weeks or more. Longer vacations are much more prevalent 
among voluntary agencies. For example, among state and local 
government workers only one sixth received vacations of four 
weeks or more, while among the voluntary agencies almost two 
thirds received that much vacation. 

The great majority of social welfare workers were covered by 
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sick-leave plans, with eleven to fifteen days being the most widely 
earned. However, among workers in state or local voluntary agen- 
cies, about one tenth reported no sick leave coverage, while one 
fifth reported that the employing agencies had a discretionary 
plan, judging each sick-leave situation separately. 

On health and insurance plans, about three out of ten workers 
employed by state or local governments were eligible for hospital- 
surgical benefits. Other specific plans cover one fifth or less of the 
workers. Slightly larger proportions of state and local voluntary 
workers were eligible for coverage under insurance plans. 

About 55 percent of the social welfare workers employed by 
state or local governments were eligible for both social security 
and other retirement plans paid for in whole or in part by the 
employers; 10 percent reported that they would receive social 
security only; 29 percent reported other retirement plans only; 
and 4 percent reported that they were not covered by either type 
of plan. 

A majority (56 percent) of voluntary agency workers on the 
state and local level were covered under social security and other 
retirement plans; 22 percent, by social security only; 6 percent, 
under other retirement plans; and 12 percent had no coverage. 

As social welfare workers you will be interested to know that 
your salaries have kept up with the general movement of wages 
and salaries during the past decade. In fact, you have gained more 
than most other groups. Your average annual salaries increased by 
76 percent from 1950 to 1960. By comparison, the average hourly 
earnings of production workers in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries increased over the decade by 55 percent (excluding pre- 
mium pay for overtime). Journeymen in the building trades had 
an average increase of 58 percent in union scales for straight time. 
The average weekly earnings of employees in banks and trust 
companies increased by 52 percent. Public schoolteachers, in cities 
of 50,000 or more in the 10 years from 1949 to 1959, had salary 
increases amounting to 55 percent. You have done substantially 
better than Federal classified employees, whose average salary in- 
creases amounted to only 42 percent. 

Of course, in these comparisons with production workers in 
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manufacturing or the building trades, we have made no allowance 
for overtime pay, which is required by law and at times is quite 
widespread. However, overtime was quite prevalent in American 
industry in the second half of 1950, while the recent business 
recession had already had a dampening effect on overtime in the 
second half of 1960. So the comparison of straight-time rates is 
not a bad one for that particular period. 

There is the final point that social work salaries were com- 
paratively low in 1950, that is, in comparison with equivalent 
positions in other fields of work. So in many respects, the im- 
provement in the profession’s salaries in the last ten years repre- 
sents a catching-up. However, none of these comparisons takes 
account of the growth in fringe benefits of all kinds. We do not 
have enough information on the money value of fringes to en- 
able us to make any comparison of your progress with that of other 
economic groups of wage and salary earners. 


DISCUSSION 


by ROBERT H. MACRAE 


Tue 1950 SURVEY OF SOCIAL WELFARE MANPOWER pro- 
vided us with a bench mark. The 1960 Survey provides an index 
of progress, of inconclusive drift or of decline during the past 
decade. 

Let us look at some of the implications of the manpower sur- 
vey. We can take some satisfaction in the fact that quantitatively 
the social welfare enterprise was more adequately staffed in 1960 
than it was in 1950. Our satisfaction must be tempered, however, 
with the knowledge that the increase in the proportions of social 
workers with bachelor’s degrees was a modest 4 percent. It is 
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further tempered by the fact that the proportion of workers with 
some study in graduate schools of social work declined between 
1950 and 1960. Accordingly, we can reasonably question whether 
quality kept pace with quantity. The fact that the median age 
of all social workers in all programs increased from forty to forty- 
three years over the decade should give us further pause. It reflects 
the fact that we are an aging group and that too few young recruits 
have come in at the bottom. To put it another way, the low birth 
rate of the late 1930s was still affecting us adversely in 1960. Fur- 
thermore, organized recruiting efforts had as yet made little im- 
pact. 

The very rapid increase in the number of men in social welfare 
should be a source of encouragement. With men now comprising 
43 percent of the social welfare labor force, social work can no 
longer be stereotyped as a woman’s profession. A male in social 
work now has the company of other males. Whether the presence 
of more men in the profession will stimulate more women to be- 
come social workers is a matter on which I have no competence 
to make a judgment. It is an interesting idea to contemplate, how- 
ever. A larger percentage of male workers should tend to reduce 
the rapid turnover of personnel. In a professional group with a 
very large proportion of women, marriage has a way of decimating 
the ranks regularly. Because of certain rather significant differ- 
ences in biological function the male has had more need rather 
than less for gainful employment after marriage. 

Presumably the very substantial increase in social welfare 
salaries during the decade was a factor which induced more men 
to enter the profession. It might, however, be argued whether the 
higher salaries constituted cause or effect. There is reason for 
speculation and concern as to whether men now in the profession 
can be retained. With an average salary of $5,220 for all social 
workers in 1960, men will be hard pressed to support their families. 
It would seem that salaries would need to continue to rise if men 
are to be recruited and held in social welfare services. Further- 
more, slightly more than 50 percent of all social workers in 1960 
were covered by a combination of social security and other retire- 
ment plans. Unless there is adequate provision for retirement it 
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will clearly be difficult to hold men with family responsibilities in 
our profession. 

Thus far I have used the general averages that apply to all social 
welfare workers. It is time to bring this into sharper focus by direct- 
ing attention to the field of public assistance. Public assistance 
workers carry some of the heaviest burdens in American social 
work and all too frequently fail to find the satisfaction granted 
social workers in other settings. Their average salary is $4,600 per 
year as compared with a general average of $5,220. They tend to 
have shorter vacations and less adequate retirement plans. In 1960 
35-2 percent of public assistance workers were 50 years or over in 
age and 60 percent were 40 years or over in age. If the public as- 
sistance services are to be maintained and strengthened it would 
seem imperative to accelerate recruiting for this field. This will 
be difficult as long as salaries and working conditions are not 
competitive and job frustrations are great. 

Now let me sum up three basic problems revealed by the Survey 
which demand attention if the manpower problems of social wel- 
fare are to be resolved: 

1. Social workers made substantial percentage gains in salaries 
during the last decade but they started from a low base. Further 
increases are needed to encourage prospective workers to acquire 
six years of college training and to retain people who have family 
responsibilities. 

2. In a security-conscious age social work offers limited security 
incentives. We are taking the future more on faith than some of 
our fellow citizens. 

3. We are not yet adequately equipped with the educational 
preparation essential to a helping profession. In 1960, 29 percent 
of us still lacked a bachelor’s degree and 10 percent of us had 
no college work at all. Twenty-one percent of us had the bachelor’s 
degrees but had had no graduate study. Fifty percent of us had a 
bachelor’s degree with graduate study, but only 24 percent had a 
master’s degree. People who propose to deal with other people’s 
lives on problems of the most fundamental character must come 
to the task well prepared. 

The illuminating facts produced by the study are no occasion 
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for handwringing, lamentation or paralysis. We can, if we will, 
ease our personnel shortages as we engage in the long task of build- 
ing a profession worthy of the name. Organized, planned effort 
is necessary. Such effort will need to follow two general ap- 
proaches. The first is that of better utilization of the trained per- 
sonnel now available. I believe it is fair to say we have by no 
means gone as far as we should in job definition and analysis. 
Other helping professions have made greater progress in the task 
of job analysis. At least some of the processes of social work have 
now arrived at the stage of maturity where we can sort out the 
professional from the quasi or nonprofessional elements. With 
this done—and it is not a rainy Saturday afternoon task—we can 
begin to utilize more fully and wisely the trained staff we already 
have. It is imperative that this job be done. We cannot afford the 
luxury of wasteful use of personnel below its capacity. 

The second approach is that of organized recruitment. Two 
avenues are open for recruiting. The first is to encourage young 
people in high school and college to undertake formal training 
for careers in social work. In eight large cities organized recruiting 
programs have been initiated with productive results in the brief 
time they have been under way. Thus far, their efforts have been 
largely directed toward developing interest on the part of young 
people. Educational and promotional programs have reached large 
audiences. Summer work opportunities with paid employment in 
agencies have provided firsthand experience for college young 
people at a point when they were making career decisions. These 
have been productive in directing a high percentage of the young 
people into social work training. The summer work opportunities 
program requires financial support from the community chest or 
united fund and it is support well justified. Consultation with 
college students who are serving as camp counselors has also 
proved to be a profitable source for social work career decisions. 

Secondly, we should add to the list of possible resources the 
substantial number of former social workers whose families are 
now grown and who can be encouraged to resume their careers. 
This may require a readiness on the part of our agencies to be 
flexible in arranging work schedules. 
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As important as the formal, well staffed recruitment programs 
are, they are not enough. Activity is necessary in the smaller com- 
munities as well even though it is not possible to employ staff solely 
for the purpose of recruitment. As members of a profession we 
must stand ready to serve as volunteers in advising and counseling 
young people about career opportunities. The local chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers is a natural vehicle for 
leadership in organizing such a program. 

We are engaged in the eternal human quest for the good life 
and the good society. It will not be gained without trained minds 
and responsive hearts to carry the struggle beyond our time. A 
professional accepts gladly the obligation to do his share in en- 
listing others in the cause. I commend to you Josiah Royce’s com- 
ment of two generations ago: “I believe in the beloved community 
and in the spirit which makes it beloved, and in the communion 
of all who are, in will and in deed, its members. I see no such | 
community as yet; but none the less my rule of life is: Act so as to 
hasten its coming.” 


The Social Concern of the 
United States in International Affairs 


by JANE W. DICK 


I Is EASY to decry the world in which we live. It is more 

exciting to try to cope with it. We are part of a world in revolution. 
Some suggest that we might have better foreseen what is happening 
and have planned great solutions for enormous problems. This is 
like Monday-morning quarterbacking. As if one could have visual- 
ized the timing and the cataclysmic effects of the explosive drive 
for freedom in the African continent alone! The very nature of the 
struggle made timing an impossible thing to predict. The willing- 
ness of the people of the African continent, as of many who pre- 
ceded them in Asia and Southeast Asia, to give up what appeared 
to be relative but paternal security for risky yet possible freedom 
is something that we Americans should have understood. Maybe 
we did, but the chances are that none of us thoroughly evaluated 
what this explosion of hope into reality would bring in its wake. 
Among the inspiring things that it did bring were the words of 
President Kennedy: 
To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling 
to break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help 
them help themselves, for whatever period is required—not because 
the Communists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but 
because it is right. If a free society cannot help the many who are 
poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 

The emergence of millions of people from varying degrees of 
bondage to a place in the sunlight of freedom invokes upon all of 
us this blessed nation a task of unpredictable proportions, yet one 
for which the stimulating words of our President must give us 
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heightened courage. We who forged the most powerful and richest 
nation in the world in the wake of a revolution should find it 
simple to attune ourselves to the hopes of newly freed peoples. 

The natural and immediate response in most places and of 
most people is “Let’s help build up the economies of these nations 
at once.” Interesting facets of human behavior are disclosed in the 
heterogeneity of suggestions that are constantly available to give 
some of these new nations a sense of economic self-sufficiency. I am 
told that the representative of one major power proposed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Committee for Industrial Development that no 
new nation can be free unless it starts out immediately to build 
heavy industry. I assume he meant steel mills in the jungles! Still 
another spoke of a whole gamut of industrial ideas, as if these 
could be built in a world without markets, without personnel, with- 
out money, and without management. The challenge of the 1960s is 
not that simple. There are certain attributes of the new society that 
is in the making that must be understood without prejudice and 
without inhibitions. 

The first and foremost reality is that during 1961 the three 
billionth human being will be born into the world. Something like 
200 babies are being born every minute. Only 8 of the 200 human 
beings born this minute will be citizens of the United States. 
One will be a Canadian; 2 will be British; 2, German; 3, Japanese; 
10 will be citizens of the Soviet Union; 17, of some Latin American 
country; 34 will be citizens of India; and more than 50, or one in 
every four, will be born on the mainland of China. “It is most 
likely that he will be born ito some struggling country desperately 
unable at present to feed, cloth, educate him or find for him a place 
at the work bench. He will be born, so to speak, with a begging 
bowl in his hand.” 2 

Eugene Black, President of the World Bank, delivered the annual 
report of that institution to the spring meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council. In his address he called attention to the population 
explosion. Certain representatives immediately took issue with the 
proprieties of any such discussion. Mr. Black, in his adept and 
diplomatic fashion, countered the objections as not being appli- 


*George Ball, Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
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cable to the motivation of his use of the figures. May I state here 
categorically, as Mr. Black did, that this reference to today’s pop- 
ulation trends has no philosophical or religious significance. Quite 
to the contrary. My only purpose in sketching briefly that which 
you all know so well is to emphasize the character and magnitude 
of our common human problem. Our goals must be related to to- 
day’s reality and not yesterday’s. The task is sufficiently staggering 
to attempt to narrow the gap between the standards of living of 
the better developed countries and those of the less developed 
countries if the population differential were to remain the same. 
With the obvious implications of the character of our population 
growth the seriousness of our mutual predicament is multiplied 
many-fold. 

It is against this backdrop that we must examine these notions 
of solving the problem of less developed nations with industrial 
machines and with quick economic cures. 

What is one of the principal attributes of the typical under- 
developed country? Probably 65 percent or perhaps 75 percent of 
its population is engaged in agricultural pursuits which fail to pro- 
duce even enough food to keep the nation free of hunger. One of the 
easiest solutions, and most obvious of course, is the improvement 
of the agriculture of a country. By the proper use of chemicals, 
vitalizers, fertilizers, and equipment, in a relatively short time 
almost any soil can be made to produce more with much fewer 
people working at it. What happens to the rest? Exactly what is 
happening in many places where rural economies are beginning to 
break down. The people are leaving their villages and their farms 
to seek work in the city or urban environment, and by the time 
they arrive they usually find that the labor market is already glutted. 

The breakdown in rural or small-community life when there is an 
absence of industrial or work opportunity in the urban center is not 
alone an economic problem. If anything, it is first and foremost a 
social problem. Perhaps it is better to say that in the challenge of 
the 1960s what faces us throughout the less developed portion of 
the world are multiple challenges in which economic and social 
problems merge into an undistinguishable mass. Which comes first? 
A mill to produce products that are drastically needed, or a place 
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where the people can live who man the plant? Which comes first? An 
industry, heavy or light, or people trained not only to read and 
write, but in some measure to supervise, would-be foremen to dis- 
charge white-collar and managerial functions? Which comes first? 
The trek from the country to the city, or the planning of the city to 
provide at least elementary sanitation and primitive shelter? 

It may be politically impressive for a short while to build a huge 
manufacturing plant, but it may be far more lasting to build a 
vocational school. 

What we are confronted with is the reality that social and eco- 
nomic trends merge. It is a basic error to separate them. Our prob- 
lem is not one of separation, it is one of balance, and one of integra- 
tion of social and economic development. We have long ago given 
up the notion that industrialization creates social ills such as child 
labor, juvenile delinquency, breakdown of family life. The lack of 
proper industrialization and a proper balance between economic 
and social development does create these ills. 

Many casually suggest that what we need is a huge Marshall 
Plan. It is good to recall how inspired we were by this bold concept. 
One must remember, however, that the Marshall Plan was intended 
to enable the nations of Western Europe to rebuild war-shattered 
economies. And we were dealing with nations which were among 
the most advanced and sophisticated in the world. Since then, 
however, in each succeeding wave of problems we find ourselves 
dealing with less and less sophistication and learning and knowl- 
edge and more and more basic problems. In the report on the world 
social situation made to the Social Commission, this was made clear 
in the following words: 


During the period since 1958 there has been a new transformation of 
colonial territories into independent States, matching that which 
followed the Second World War. The newly independent States 
(mainly in Africa) are in general much smaller in territory and popu- 
lation, poorer in economic and educational resources, and more lack- 
ing in political and administrative experience than were the mainly 
Asian and Middle Eastern States that became independent in the 
1940's. The attainment of independence has inevitably been ac- 
companied, on the one hand, by an upsurge of popular demands and 
expectations for education, social services and higher levels of living; 
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on the other, by disruption (ranging from slight to practically total) 
of the existing administrative machinery and the social services, as 
well as many of the business houses, banks, industries, transport sys- 
tems, etc., previously staffed at the managerial and technical levels of 
Europeans. 


What shall we do about all this? First of all, we must recognize 
the simple truth. If we want to help we are faced with a huge social 
as well as economic challenge. We cannot build a distorted world, 
heavy on economic growth, light on the human and social factors. 

Secondly, as Americans we must urge that this concept of balance 
and integration between economic and social growth must permeate 
not only the philosophy of our government but those agencies of 
international cooperation through the United Nations and through 
regional or other arrangements in which we participate. It is by now 
well known, I hope, that this is the policy objective that the United 
States pursued both in the UN Social Commission and in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Not all are yet prepared to follow us in 
that leadership. In the Social Commission we sought a broader 
frame of reference, more frequent meetings, and more staff. But 
above all we seek more realization of the man-sized character of 
the social problem in the world of today. 

Third, we must recognize that this is not a problem that will be 
solved in a few years. We must set high goals and work ceaselessly 
at their attainment. But we must be steeled against the inevitability 
of frustration. If in the generation that follows a real impact will 
have been produced, it will be possible only because we have 
realized the probiem and patiently sowed the seed. It may not be 
for us to see the fruit of our work, but it is not for us to delay 
undertaking it energetically. 

Fourth, I speak to people whose lives are dedicated to social work 
theory and practice. Perhaps my attachment to, but my detachment 
from, that profession permits me the liberty of a suggestion result- 
ing, in part, from the new view of the world that focusing so exclu- 
sively on its problems has given me. In the treatment of the human 
problems that confront us, the old rule books may not apply. We are 
dealing today with extraordinary demands against which billion- 
dollar funds must be treated with infinite care for the relatively 
little effect they can produce. We must make every dollar do 


—— 
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double and triple duty if we are to have a constructive and notice- 
able impact. This calls for creativity and ingenuity of a high order. 
In urbanization, for example, the prime task in the newly devel- 
oping countries is not to plan and build the urban center of the 
twenty-first century, but rather to purify water supplies, provide 
sanitation and indigenous if elementary shelter. In the treatment 
of family problems and problems of education, fine broad principles 
may have to yield to the reality of present pressures. For example, 
in some places universal elementary education may need to wait 
until some students acquire secondary training and vocational 
backgrounds in order to develop the leadership and technical 
competence essential to the success of these economic and social 
revolutions. Individual casework may be far less necessary than 
short-cut mass efforts. In all this, it seems to me, there is implicit one 
of the most inspiring challenges to new horizons and levels of soci- 
ological creativity, and no group is better equipped to apply bold 
and creative thinking to it than social workers. 

If we accept the justice of the claim that the less developed coun- 
tries may have on all those of us who are more fortunate, then we 
must demonstrate the forthrightness and courage to help and not to 
hinder them in the realization of their hopes for their people. This 
will make for hard decisions and difficult choices for contributing 
nations no less than for recipient nations. It will create disagreeable 
hours of difference. The temptation to provide easy and visible 
answers is extraordinarily great in the highly charged political 
atmosphere in which we live and work. But we must mold the 
instruments and the policies which recognize that it is not govern- 
ments or plants that are the prime object that we build. It is people 
to whom our devotion must attach. In the ultimate, the test must 
be in what we do—will it elevate just a little higher the certainty 
of dignity and of freedom for the people who receive and the people 
who give? For it is not true that it is only the souls of the naked 
and the hungry and the illiterate that will benefit from this inspi- 
rational objective. If it is properly executed, we ourselves will rise 
in stature and dignity. The spirit that is American will be enhanced 
and fed anew out of that sense of justice for all peoples that we bring 
to this great cause. 


Social Policy in the 
Development of Nations 


by HEIKKI WARIS 


War I WISH TO CONVEY to you can be contained in 
two sentences: 

First, in determining the social policies of our countries we must 
not be confined to our national policies only. We must learn to 
think in global terms, to think for the welfare of all people of the 
world. 

Secondly, at the threshold of the 1960s we must expand our vision 
to include the whole decade and not be confined to a shortsighted 
view of a month or a year only. 

Social policy in the development of nations should encompass 
a global view for a whole decade. 

It would be a cliché to say today that we live under the influence 
of technological innovations. New discoveries, new inventions and 
innovations exert their influence upon our lives every day as the 
prime movers in social development. In this era of spacemen and 
astronauts we are able to realize the cumulative nature, the snow- 
balling effect of technological innovations. Increasing speed is but 
one aspect of this technological development. Crossing the Atlantic 
in only eight and a half hours in one flight from Copenhagen to 
New York, with wonderful views, from an altitude of 27,000 feet, 
of Iceland and Greenland and Labrador with their snow-covered 
mountains, was a most pleasant experience in itself. But what do 
you say when I tell you that I left Helsinki, in Finland, at 9:45 and 
arrived in Stockholm, Sweden, at 9:40 o'clock? The two first years 
of the new decade of the 1960s seem to outdistance each other, and 
we must be prepared for more to come. No people, no countries, can 
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escape from the ever-spreading influence of modern technology. 
This basic factor has to be taken into account in all our projections 
and predictions. 

Economic growth unparalleled in any previous time in human 
history rests on this technological development. Production figures 
from all countries grow year by year, in basic industries as well as in 
consumer goods. More goods are produced to satisfy human needs. 
This is one of the basic factors that affect life in highly industrial- 
ized countries such as the United States and those of Western 
Europe as well as countries which are still in the early stages of 
their economic development. The expansion of national economies 
is the outstanding fact which has to be kept in mind when we 
discuss the development of national social policies. Economic 
development is essential for social development. 

Social change is a corollary of economic growth. The whole 
structure of society is affected by economic growth; social institu- 
tions change, and many fundamental social attitudes and norms 
and values are likewise influenced by these same factors. Today we 
are able to see the rapid social changes which have taken place in 
all countries in the fifteen years since the Second World War. The 
1950s have been a period of fundamental social change all around 
the world. It is probably stretching the basic meaning of the word, 
but “urbanization” is often used in this comprehensive sense to 
denote the basic social change which is taking place under the 
impact of modern technology. In this sense it is wider in scope than 
the term “urbanism.” In this connotation urbanization is a chal- 
lenge of our times to social policy. 

Social change is most rapid in those newly independent countries 
which are still in the early phases of their economic development 
and which are often called “developing” countries or, as they were 
known some years ago, “underdeveloped” countries—particularly 
by people from the industrialized Western countries who in a 
true pharisaical spirit regard themselves as superior, more ad- 
vanced, and more developed. These developing countries have been 
the focus of our attention in these postwar years primarily on the 
basis of their political emancipation from colonial rule. Political 
problems connected with attempted revolts and revolutions and 
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civil wars have made newspaper headlines during recent years. Yet, 
these political changes have often eclipsed the deeper social changes 
which have molded the lives of the people of these countries, 
particularly in Africa, in South Asia, and in the Middle East. 

What are the position and the role of social policy in the 
developing countries? 

I have had a unique chance to acquaint myself with answers 
to this question. As a member of the Social Commission of the 
United Nations, one of the functional commissions under the 
Economic and Social Council of the UN, I have had access to many 
basic documents on many specific social problems faced in these 
parts of the world. These reports had been prepared by the Bureau 
of Social Affairs of the UN or by expert commissions or working 
groups. Also, I have been privileged to discuss these grave issues 
with representatives from seventeen other countries many of whom 
had personal experience as investigators, experts, or administrators 
in social welfare matters in different parts of the world. ‘The most 
significant lesson, however, for me personally from my weeks of 
intensive study and discussion was the new point of view I dis- 
covered. It is a global view on matters of social policy which I wish 
to convey to you. 

The Social Commission of the UN reviewed extensive reports 
on technical assistance given to the developing countries by the 
whole UN family, first directly by the Bureau of Social Affairs of 
the UN and by the United Nations Children’s Fund and then by 
the specialized agencies—the International Labor Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. The services of foreign experts in the devel- 
oping countries, on the one hand, and the study tours and 
fellowship periods of specialists from these countries to more 
advanced countries, on the other, have proved to be an effective 
means of spreading new knowledge, new methods, new approaches. 
The United States, with its highly developed institutions of re- 
search and learning, has given more than its share of this technical 
assistance, partly as direct U.S. government services under special 
projects approved by Congress, and partly as participation in UN 
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programs. Many shortcomings and many obstacles, however, were 
observed which limited the usefulness of fellowship periods or 
services rendered by experts in the developing countries. 

The Social Commission also reviewed thorough reports of ex- 
pert commissions which had worked on the definition and measure- 
ment of levels of living, trying to find objective and reliable com- 
ponents and indicators of the levels of living in different countries 
with very different stages of economic and social development and 
also with different values attached to material objects as well as to 
immaterial services or rights in different cultures of the world. 
However, much thinking is still needed if we are to arrive at 
generally accepted measures of levels and standards of living. 
Thinking in terms of earnings or income per capita in dollars or 
in any other currency does not measure the essential aspects of 
levels of living around the world, particularly in those vast regions 
where modern money economy has not replaced the old natural 
economy. 

The draft of the new edition of the “Report on the World Social 
Situation” which was reviewed by the Social Commission reveals 
the vast differences around the world. This report is an excellent 
panorama of our present-day world with its varied social and 
human needs. It is a volume that should be used as required 
reading in schools of social work and by mature social welfare 
personnel all over the world. Personally, I have had positive ex- 
periences from its use at the University of Helsinki. 

The Social Commission dealt extensively with reports on the 
treatment of criminal offenders and measures aiming at preven- 
tion of crime, all included under the term of “social defense” in 
the UN vocabulary. Social services for specialized groups, such as 
children or the handicapped, were also discussed. 

Community development has been regarded as the key to the 
solution of human problems in the developing countries. So far, 
it has been applied mainly to rural areas. Community develop- 
ment is a broader concept than the American usage of the term 
“community organization,” but it is based on the same principle 
of mobilizing local resources and local responsibility to find solu- 
tions to urgent local problems. But whether this principle of com- 
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munity initiative and community responsibility can be applied to 
urban areas with their rapidly increasing and mobile populations 
is the great question. Here again we encounter the grave problem 
of urbanization in the developing countries which up to now have 
been predominantly rural. The rapid growth of urban populations 
is one of the outstanding features of the postwar period. To cite 
a few examples, in Calcutta the population increased from less than 
2 million to over 4.5 million in the postwar period; in Karachi, 
from about 400,000 to over 1 million; in Djakarta, from 500,000 
to over 2.5 million; and in Kula Lumpur from 40,000 to about 
170,000. The population of Mexico City rose within twenty-five 
years from one million to 5 million and that of Caracas from 
400,000 to one million; the population of Lima increased from 
530,000 in 1940 to 1.36 million in 1957. 

All around the world developing countries report unprece- 
dented growth in their urban populations. These cities have be- 
come huge agglomerations with what are called “shanty towns.” 
Their tendency to appear without warning and to grow extremely 
rapidly is reflected in the use of such terms as “mushroom houses” 
and “squatter parachutists” to describe these fringe colonies. The 
following is an excerpt from a report on this mushrooming ten- 
dency in recent urban growth: 


. . the squatters crowded in upon the two towns, Victoria on the 
Island of Hong Kong and Kowloon on the mainland peninsula. Their 
need was so great and so pressing that they had no thought for the 
ownership of the land and it would have taken an army of police to 
have restrained them. Virtually every sizable vacant site which was 
not under some form of physical or continuing protection was oc- 
cupied. In two years the squatter population increased from 30,000 to 
at least 300,000. Once the fringes of the settlement had been occupied, 
a virtual screen was established behind which the density increased 
without apparent change, until one day huts could be seen thrusting 
out of the levelled area and up the ravine into the low hills with 
which the cities are surrounded. Perhaps 80,000 people now occupied 
an area which a few weeks ago seemed to contain no more than a 
string of roadside huts. 


*Hong Kong, Annual Report, 1956 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1957), 
quoted in “The Applicability of Community Development to Urban Areas,” U.N. 
ECOSOC Documents. 
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The rate and nature of growth in these urban agglomerations 
in developing countries has no counterpart in the development of 
cities with all their social ills in Western Europe or North Amer- 
ica after the so-called “Industrial Revolution” in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. These new mushrooming towns in dif- 
ferent parts of the world must face within the span of a year or 
two problems which some of our countries which were industri- 
alized earlier met in only a decade or more. The shanty town 
dwellers have little to lose and much to gain by moving on. As the 
mobility of these communities is extremely high, the inner co- 
hesion of the neighborhoods tends to weaken as potential leaders 
move out. Consequently, real community development is faced 
with many grave problems. The role of a community organizer 
who comes from outside in such circumstances is not an easy one. 
It requires many technical skills but above all personal maturity 
combined with an intense will to adjust oneself to customs and 
folkways of the local people. The representative of Sudan in the 
Social Commission of the United Nations stated a deep truth 
when he said, “Do not send underdeveloped people to under- 
developed countries.” 

In addition, we must remember a lesson from urban growth in 
our industrialized countries: there is often a time lag between 
urban growth and formal urban organization. The boundaries of 
old-established municipalities may be overwhelmed by the ur- 
ban flood, and the services and facilities developed at great pains 
over many generations become almost irrelevant to the new prob- 
lem. We know from our own experience that the mere extension 
of city limits to embrace areas incapable of paying their own way 
has seldom offered a solution to their problems. When we know 
how difficult it has been in our own countries with their highly 
developed administrative machinery to learn to think and plan in 
terms of whole metropolitan areas or economic regions we can 
visualize the obstacles that face the younger countries. ‘Technical 
assistance to city planning is essential and indispensable for these 
rapidly expanding new cities, but it is not enough. 

In the developing countries the need for a balance between 
economic growth on the one hand and the development of social 
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services—in the very broad sense of the word—on the other, is 
essential. These young countries have only in very rare cases 
had a chance for gradual growth and for development of indige- 
nous leadership. Most of these countries are faced with burning 
political issues and urgent economic and social problems to be 
solved simultaneously. Men who are called to lead young nations 
in these challenging times need a broad view of economic and 
social policy. They need the help which can be given by coun- 
tries that have gone through a trial-and-error period in economic 
and social planning. Their special needs are at the high administra- 
tive and policy-making levels. Thinking in terms of the needs of 
a particular community only is not sufficient. They need a na- 
tional horizon if they are to grow to real national leadership. As 
President Kennedy has said: “Many of these less developed na- 
tions are on the threshold of achieving sufficient economic, social 
and political strength and self-sustained growth to stand perma- 
nently on their own feet. The 1960s can be—and must be—the 
crucial decade of development.” 

It is fortunate that the UN as a world-wide organization has 
during fifteen years gradually developed services to cope with these 
problems in global terms. The activities of the UN in the economic 
and social sphere are less spectacular and less sensational than its 
political and military projects, but technical assistance and peace- 
ful cooperation within the UN are a promising sign for a deeper 
understanding and deeper solidarity between the nations of the 
world. This work does not reach the headlines of our newspapers 
and through them the great masses of our peoples. Yet, close peace- 
ful cooperation in joint endeavors strengthens the foundations of 
our society, industrialized as well as less developed. What we need 
is to learn to think and act in global terms, not confined to our 
old national and parochial views. The temptation to parochialism 
in outlook and national self-sufficiency is not less for citizens of 
great countries than for those who come from small countries. 

The words of Mr. Kennedy lead me to my second point. We 
need not only a global view but we all, in our highly industrialized 
countries as well as in economically less developed countries, must 
learn to think in long-term policies. Our thinking and our vision 
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should not be confined to the short period of a single budget year. 
We must be ready to face a whole decade. Mr. Kennedy’s words 
apply to us, too: “The 1960s can be--and must be—the crucial 
decade of development.” 

In discussing long-term social policy in industrialized and 
highly developed countries, I think I can be most helpful if I 
confine myself to the European scene and to the Scandinavian 
countries, and to Finland, my native country, in particular. 

Economic planning in the postwar years has been based first on 
population projections—on probable fertility and birth rates, on 
probable death rates and consequent changes in the age structure 
of thé population. Modern labor force measurements in Finland— 
identical with those for the United States and Canada—give a 
chance to follow in detail the changes in the structure of the labor 
force and also the variations of employment and unemployment. 
Population statistics have given a solid foundation for dependable 
and accurate projections of population growth for the 1960s and 
1970s. It is essential to base all economic planning on population, 
that is, on people themselves, the very foundation of all economic 
and social policy. 

Secondly, expert commissions have worked on projections of 
economic activity, sector by sector; with an assessment of natural 
resources as well as an assessment of probable development of 
international trade. Because there is a trend for public funds and 
public investments to have a growing share in the total national 
economy in our country, as in all countries, the allotment of eco- 
nomic resources has become a most significant public concern. 
These projections of population and of economic activity have 
built a firm foundation for predictions for social policy. 

The target of economic and social policy in almost all European 
countries has been full employment. With this target, the respon- 
sibility of national parliaments and governments for economic 
growth have increased accordingly. There is more and more con- 
cern for depressed areas where unemployment or hidden agri- 
cultural underemployment has tended to become chronic. South- 
ern Italy, the eastern provinces of the Netherlands, the northern 
countries of Sweden, northwestern areas of Finland—as well as 
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certain areas of underdevelopment in all highly industrialized 
countries—have required special measures to combat certain in- 
herent economic and social factors which produce unemployment 
and poverty. Social assistance and social insurance—or social 
security, as it is known in the United States—for the needy are 
totally insufficient in such circumstances. Long-term economic 
and social planning is required. 

Full employment has been achieved in most Western European 
countries. In a few countries the unprecedented economic growth, 
particularly during the late 1950s, has led to a serious shortage of 
labor—a striking contrast to the situation in the United States 
where more than 6 percent of the labor force is unemployed. 

Balanced expansion is another target for economic planning. It 
is based on an assessment and evaluation of resources and possi- 
bilities of the national economy. With our available data it is pos- 
sible to project the development of the net national income. We 
use this concept as the comprehensive measuring rod for the total 
national economy, and it corresponds to, but is not identical with, 
the gross national product (the term commonly used in the United 
States). It is estimated that by 1970 the net national income for 
Finland—my country—will have increased by 66 percent over 
1959. This projection of economic growth is the basis for social 
planning, too. It is only the national income, the total national 
economy, from which we must finance all our social policies and 
programs. 

In social planning, we are faced with two basic questions. First, 
how can the projected economic growth be used to serve human 
needs? Second, what are the priorities of different sectors of social 
services? In 1957 the Social Policy Association of Finland, a non- 
political voluntary organization, appointed an expert committee 
to work out a comprehensive plan for national social policy for 
the entire decade of the 1960s. This work has been done by 
Dr. Pekka Kuusi. In 1957 the total national expenditure on social 
policy was 11 percent of the net national income, which corre- 
sponded closely to figures from the other Scandinavian countries, 
where the percentage varied between 10 and 15 percent. Dr. Kuusi’s 
projections of this share for Finland are based on a rising share of 
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social expenditure of the national income. In 1957 the 11 percent 
amounted to 1,000 billion marks. It is estimated that in 1970 
the share will have risen to 15.4 percent, which means 250,000 
billion marks in that year. This is equivalent to $500 million. The 
plan includes enlarging the scope of present services; it also shows 
the possibilities for new welfare measures. 

The second task of Dr. Kuusi and the expert committee has 
been to work on needs and priorities for the main areas of social 
policy, namely: illness, unemployment, work injuries, old age and 
disability, families and children, war invalids, and unspecified as- 
sistance (social assistance with a means test). Among expenditures 
for families and children are included the family allowances which, 
after old age pensions, are the next largest single item of redistribu- 
tion of income for social policy purposes in most Western Euro- 
pean countries. The work of the committee was completed in 
April, 1961. The report will be printed in the summer, and we 
expect a lively public discussion on the matter early in the autumn 
when Parliament convenes. Naturally, Parliament has the final 
decision on matters of national social policy, but up to now our 
Parliament—like parliaments and congresses in other parts of the 
world—has often had to work in a haphazard way and under pres- 
sures without any panoramic view of all the social needs of the 
nation and of their priorities. I am convinced that the existence 
of a concerted long-term program for social policy will help our 
Parliament attain the closer coordination of economic and social 
targets which is as indispensable in industrialized as in develop- 
ing countries. Ours is only a first step in this direction, and we are 
fully aware of limitations inherent in this pioneering task. We are 
particularly aware of the need for further and deeper social re- 
search and a scientific assessment of economic possibilities and 
social needs. 

A close cooperation between all Scandinavian countries and a 
careful coordination of their social statistics have enabled us to 
make reliable comparisons of all social policy programs. This has, 
of course, greatly facilitated the scientific projection made in 
Finland for planned social policy for the decade of 1960s. 

Under the impact of technological innovations and rapid social 
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changes all our democratic societies must develop a longer view 
for their social policy programs. We must learn to base our think- 
ing on scientific projections; we must learn to think in terms of 
the needs of a whole decade. I repeat—we cannot afford to think 
shortsightedly in terms of a single budget year only. The rule ap- 
plies to developed and developing countries as well. 

Social policy in the development of nations requires a global 
view and a long perspective. 
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International Implications of 
United States Social Work Practice 


by JOE R. HOFFER 


In A CRITICAL PERIOD in our history when all American 
activities in the international arena are being scrutinized and re- 
evaluated, it is important for us as social workers to give serious 
thought to the implications of what we have been doing in our 
own special field, to try to determine whether the over-all results 
have been positive, and what we can do to improve our efforts. 
This raises some basic questions: 

Why does the United States have a role in international social 
welfare? 

What do we mean by U.S. social work practice? 

What are the ways in which U.S. social work practice influences 
other countries? 

What do other countries (and individuals from other countries) 
want from U.S. social work? 

What do other countries need? 

How can U.S. social work meet these needs and desires? 

Although much attention has already been given to these ques- 
tions, they require further study and research before adequate 
answers can be formulated. In the meantime, I can only explore 
some aspects of each question in the hope that my tentative gen- 
eralizations may stimulate further study and discussion. 


Why does the United States have a role in international social 
welfare? 


One of the most distinctive developments in governments 
throughout the world since the Second World War has been the 
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growth of social welfare services, with governments becoming in- 
creasingly aware that political power depends upon improvement 
of the social conditions of people. We are, indeed, living in an age 
which has been rightly called the “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” 

This development has propelled the United States into a more 
active role in international affairs than at any time in our history. 
We have participated—and still are doing so—in tremendous pro- 
grams of international aid under various auspices. These programs 
have brought an increasing awareness both here and abroad of the 
interrelationship of social and economic problems. As a result, 
American social workers have been forced into a new position of 
responsibility, which requires them to sit down with representa- 
tives from other fields to ascertain needs and to pool resources, 
so that there can be continuous improvement in the living stand- 
ards of the peoples around the world. 

It is an undeniable fact that what is happening on the inter- 
national level has a direct bearing on the affairs of every local 
community, whether it be in the United States, in Asia, or in 
Africa. This makes it imperative that every U.S. social worker, 
regardless of the pressing demands of his immediate job, become 
aware of the major issues and problems in international welfare 
and make some contribution, either individually or collectively, 
to resolve these issues and problems. 

In making this contribution, however, American social workers 
must guard against believing that U.S. social work practice has 
answers that can be applied indiscriminately in any part of the 
world. A positive role for the United States, or any other country, 
in international social welfare cannot be defined until the country 
understands its own systems and programs and then tests them 
carefully in selected settings. This leads directly to my second 
question. 


What do we mean by U.S. social work practice? 


Dr. J. F. de Jongh, Director of the School of Social Work in 
Amsterdam and past President of the International Association of 
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Schools of Social Work, has stressed the need for clarification of the 
term “social work.” In his paper “The Function of Social Work,” ? 
which he delivered at the 1960 International Conference of Social 
Work in Rome, Dr. de Jongh pointed out that the term “social 
work” had been used in the Conference program itself in four 
different ways—as a field of action; as the community of agencies 
doing social work; as the social workers themselves; and as a body 
of knowledge and skills. 

The Conference Program Committee had explained that for 
the purpose of the Rome Conference “social work” was defined 
in a broad and generic sense to encompass social welfare and social 
service. This definition, a definite compromise, was adopted merely 
as a guide for the period of the Conference. Since it is not in line 
with most of the recent thinking in this country it points up the 
wide differences in concepts that exist. These differences and a 
general lack of clarity are present within individual countries, in- 
cluding the United States, as well as internationally. 

At this point it seems necessary to adopt some kind of guide for 
our immediate purposes. I propose, therefore, that we accept pro- 
visionally the following definitions, which are quite different from 
those used for the Rome Conference, where “‘social work” was re- 
garded as the broadest term. I suggest the following: 

Social welfare—a field encompassing community services for the 
promotion of the well-being of all people under governmental 
and/or voluntary auspices. These services are provided and staffed 
by many different types of specialist and agencies operating under 
citizen control. 

Social work—a major professional practice in social welfare. It 
is an activity of trained specialists. 

Social services—organized activities that aim at helping toward 
a mutual adjustment of individuals in their social environment. 

In this connection, a statement issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers appears relevant: 


Social work practice, like the practice of all professions, is recognized 
by a constellation of elements. It is the particular content and pat- 


1]. F. de Jongh, “The Function of Social Work,” in Community Organization, 
1961 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961), pp. 3-38. 
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tern of this constellation which makes it social work practice and 
distinguishes it from the practice of other professions.? 


If we go beneath the surface of the specific services, activities, 
and subject matter in the social welfare field in this country, we 
find that they can be identified tentatively under twelve funda- 
mental categories: * 

1. Values or underlying philosophic concepts 
. Knowledge 
. Purposes 
Methods or modes of procedure 
. Auspices or sanction 
. Problems dealt with 
. Special problem groups served 
Services encompassed 
. Factors related to provision and management 

10. Age groups served 

11. Settings in which practiced 

12. Geographical boundaries. 

I shall refer to these categories later in comparing what the 
U.S. has to offer, what other countries want, and what other coun- 
tries need. 

It is evident, I believe, that in dealing with the international 
implications of U.S. social work practice, I am placing that practice 
in the broad context of social welfare. 


© OI AT Pp O Ww 


What are the ways in which U.S. social work practice influences 
other countries? 


U.S. social work practice influences other countries through the 
following methods: 
1. Receiving in this country personnel who come as students in 
schools of social work, as observers, and as independent stu- 
dents 


*See “Working Definition of Social Work Practice,” prepared by the Subcom- 
mittee on the Working Definition of Social Work Practice, Social Work, III, No. 2 
(1958), 5-9- 

* Joe R. Hoffer, “Precise Terminology Means Better Communication,” in Com- 
munity Organization, 1960 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), pp. 22-41. 
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2. Sending technical experts abroad, with or without material 

aid 

3. Sending literature abroad 

4. Participating in international seminars, conferences, and so 

forth. 

Cooperation between the United States and other countries in 
the training of social welfare personnel has a long history. A doc- 
toral dissertation * by Kenneth Murase disclosed that in the ten- 
year period 1948-57 approximately 411 graduates from 55 coun- 
tries attended nearly 60 U.S. schools of social work. Many more 
individuals have come here to take less than the full two-year 
program and for combinations of study and observation programs. 

Mr. Murase points out that the trend is now toward a prepon- 
derance of international students coming from the less developed 
countries—from Asia, Africa, and the Middle East—while their 
major educational objective is to contribute to the development 
of social welfare services in their own countries. 

The major channels through which U.S. social work exercises 
its influence are: 

1. Intergovernmental programs, particularly in the United Na- 

tions 

2. Bilateral programs, primarily the International Cooperation 

Administration, originally known as the “Point Four’ pro- 
gram 

3. International voluntary organizations 

4. Foreign operations of American voluntary organizations, both 

sectarian and nonsectarian. 


What do other countries (and individuals from other countries) 
want from U.S. social work? 


There are several problems involved in trying to analyze what 
it is that other countries want from U.S. social work. Perhaps the 
most serious is that frequently they do not know themselves. Many 


“Kenneth Murase, “International Students in Education for Social Work: an As- 
sessment of the Educational Experience by International Graduates of Schools of 
Social Work in North America, 1948-57” (doctoral dissertations, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, 1961). 
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technical assistance experts who have gone to other countries to 
work have felt that their usefulness was seriously limited because 
the host government or agency had not clearly formulated its de- 
sires in advance. In addition, in considering the expectations and 
desires of individuals who come to this country for training, it is 
important to remember that they are not always the same as those 
of their sponsoring agencies or governments. This can lead to 
confusion and frustration on both sides. 

In Kenneth Murase’s dissertation, the respondents (foreign 
graduates of U.S. schools of social work) gave the highest rating 
of usefulness to such social work subjects as: human growth and 
behavior; supervision; and casework. The group of subjects rated 
average included: administration; group work; community or- 
ganization; social welfare problems and programs; and research. 
The lowest rated subjects were: history; philosophy; socioeconomic 
and political aspects of social work; and social policy. 

When asked to identify difficulties ascribed to the content of 
training, the respondents stressed that: (a) the focus was on urban 
and not rural agricultural society; (b) the emphasis was on the 
clinical approach and not on functions of planning and social ac- 
tion; and (c) social welfare services and programs were taught 
from a “too American point of view with too much stress on the 
pattern of American legislation and about a highly industrialized 
urban society.” 

In response to the statement, “We would welcome any additional 
comments you may wish to make upon any other aspects of pro- 
fessional training for social welfare,” the respondents expressed 
their wants indirectly in such terms as: 


More stringent academic demands 

More emphasis on objective thinking (informal climate) 

Need orientation to American society 

Training for social policy program planning and administration 
Need to view problems in broad context 

Training for community development needed 


Need for more adequate opportunities to learn about social research 
methods and techniques 
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Need to know skills necessary for interpretation of social work roles 
to other professions 


North America gives little for industrial social work or for work 
with labor. 


The preparation for teaching. 


While this is admittedly sketchy evidence, the findings do sup- 
port some general impressions that I have gained in visiting coun- 
tries and listening to discussions at the International Conference 
of Social Work and other international meetings. In general, what 
the countries (and individuals from the countries) want from U.S. 
social work may, I believe, be summarized as follows: 

1. Development and/or improvement of techniques—particu- 

larly casework and supervision 

2. Help in developing social work education in their own coun- 

tries. This has been the chief concern of many fellows, as 

well as the field in which many countries have requested 
technical assistance experts. 
. Assistance in raising the status of the social work profession 
4. Assistance in organizing broad national social welfare pro- 
grams, including national surveys of needs and the establish- 
ment of ministries of social welfare 
5. Assistance on specific problems (generally rural and urban 
community problems) 
6. Knowledge of individual growth and behavior. 


io) 


What do other countries need? 


It is dangerous (and inappropriate) for a foreigner to say what 
a country needs, no matter how well informed he may be. My 
comments are tentative and are based on UN reports® and on 
observations and discussions in numerous countries and at the 
International Conference of Social Work. The most important 
principle, which we should never forget, is that countries them- 

5Especially General Review of the Development and Coordination of the Eco- 
nomic, Social and Human Rights Programmes and Activities of the United Nations 


and the Specialized Agencies as a Whole (New York: United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, E/3347; May 5, 1960). 
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selves should decide what they want and need and how they are 
going to use what they learn from fellows returning from abroad 
and from technical assistance experts coming to their countries. 

With these qualifications in mind and at the risk of oversimpli- 
fication, I venture to list the major needs of the developing coun- 
tries: 

1. Consideration of social welfare problems in the context of 
development, especially those problems connected with 
urbanization and industrialization 

2. Help in development of social policy, including also the 

question of the role of the individual social worker in social 
policy formulation 
. Knowledge about community planning 
. Dealing with rural problems 
. Selection and training of multipurpose workers 
. Knowledge about the interdisciplinary approach, including 
teamwork within social work and/or social welfare (where 
specialties have developed), and work with other professions 
(e.g., economists and political scientists) and with commu- 
nity groups 
7. Help in the development of citizen participation (closely 
related to the need for interdisciplinary approach) 
8. Assistance in raising the status of the social work profession 
g. Knowledge about human growth and development, par- 
ticularly groups and communities 
10. Knowledge about research techniques, especially what we 
call “action” and “operational” research 
11. Training of administrative personnel for social services.® 
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How can U.S. social work meet these needs and desires? 


Let us now compare specifically what other countries want and 
what other countries need. Utilizing the twelve categories I listed 
in describing American social work practice and social welfare, we 
can see some startling differences: 


*This item received high priority in the experts’ report, Oragnization and Ad- 
ministration of Social Services, which was submitted April 11, 1961, to the United 
Nations Social Commission. 
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Categories 
1, Values 


2. Knowledge 


3. Purposes 


4. Methods 


5. Auspices or sanction 


6. Problems dealt with 


4. Special problem 
groups 


8. Services 


g. Provision and manage- 
ment 


10. Age groups served 
11. Settings 


12. Geographical bound- 
aries 


What They Want 
None 


Human growth and be- 
havior (individual) 


None 


a) Casework 

b) Research 

c) Community organiza- 
tion 

d) Group work 

e) Administration 


f) Social policy 
Status for social work 


Community problems 


None 


Broad national programs 
of social services 


a) Social work education 


b) Supervision 
None 
a) Industry 


b) Trade unions 


Rural services 
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What They Need 
None 


Human growth and be- 
havior (group and com- 
munity) 


To seek out, identify, and 

strengthen the maximum 

potential in individuals, 

groups, and communities 

a) Social policy 

b) Community organiza- 
tion 

c) Administration 

d) Research 


a) Status for social work 
b) Voluntary and govern- 
mental relationships 


Community problems 


a) Delinquents 
b) Others related to ur- 
banization 


Broad national programs 

of social services 

a) Training multipur- 
pose workers and social 
workers for policy and 
administrative posi- 
tions 


b) Citizen participation 
Children 


a) Interdisciplinary ap- 
proach 


b) Community 


a) Rural services 
b) Services to meet urban 
problems 


If we can assume for the moment, as suggested earlier, that the 
categories represent a method of classifying what our U.S. social 
work practice and social welfare have to offer to others, it will be 
noted that in the column “What They Want” there is a heavy 
emphasis on methods, with casework and research methods in the 


dominant position. Six other categories—knowledge, sanction, 
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problems, services, provision, and settings—receive some emphasis. 
Four categories—values, purposes, special problem groups, and 
age groups—receive little or no emphasis. 

Comparing “What They Want” with “What They Need,” we 
find substantial agreement in four categories, namely, sanction, 
knowledge, problems, and services. There is partial agreement but 
with significant differences in three other categories—methods, 
provision and management, and geographical boundaries. 

In the column “What They Need,” under the category of meth- 
ods, two of the best developed methods, casework and group work, 
are conspicuous by their absence, while social policy, community 
organization, administration, and research are mentioned. It will 
be noted too that in the category provision and management, there 
is an important difference, namely, an emphasis on the training of 
multipurpose workers as well as social workers. 

U.S. social work practice and social welfare probably have the 
most to offer in categories which are most highly developed and 
clearly conceptualized in this country. On this basis, substantial 
contributions can be made in such areas as casework, supervision, 
voluntary and governmental relationships, human growth and 
behavior, research, delinquency, and citizen participation. Some 
contribution can probably be made in other areas, such as status 
for social work, rural services, and community problems. In still 
other areas, like community organization, administration, social 
policy, interdisciplinary approach, and the training of multi- 
purpose workers, we may be able to make some contribution to 
the international scene, but we should remember that our ap- 
proach has, in general, been a specialized and fragmented one. In 
most communities in this country no single agency or group (within 
or outside the social welfare field) looks at a social problem or at 
the community as a whole. Indeed, this is an approach where the 
U.S. has much to learn from other countries. 

It is significant, but understandable, that little or no interest was 
expressed in several of the concepts and types of activity which in 
the United States have been developed to a high degree. I am 
referring, for example, to: basic social work principles—respect 
for the individual, starting where people are, the right of individual 
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self-determination, helping people to help themselves; democratic 
principles and methods of operation; specialization in protective 
and remedial services; and the field instruction process in which 
theory and practice are unified. 

The foregoing analysis is merely a preliminary step to help us 
see more clearly what other countries want and need from us and 
how and where we might make our most effective contributions. 
I hope it will serve as a basis for further study and discussion. But 
even if we reach agreement on some of these points, there are a 
number of areas to which we need to give greater attention than 
in the past. ; 

One of the most important, of course, is the need to know and 
understand more about the countries we are trying to help. We 
must recognize the lack of resources (both financial and personal) 
in the new countries and not recommend programs that are un- 
realistic at their present stage of development. We need to be 
aware of and accept the dominant position of governmental pro- 
grams. And, perhaps most crucial of all, we must be sensitive to 
cultural attitudes and behavior, particularly in the self-conscious 
new countries. 

This last point leads me to a few comments on the channels 
through which our aid has been and is extended. While no one 
would, I believe, wish to see the end of our relatively large bilateral 
programs, we all should recognize their drawbacks and work to 
ensure that a larger share of our government aid is provided 
through multilateral channels, such as the United Nations. Aid 
extended by an international organization in which the receiving 
country is a member is much easier for a nation to accept than 
aid from a “have” to a “have-not” country, with all the potential 
implications, whether real or imagined, of political strings and 
conditions. 

This same principle applies in relation to voluntary agencies. 
I hope that sometime in the near future there will be an opportu- 
nity for a full discussion of the relative merits of U.S. voluntary 
assistance offered under the auspices of American organizations as 
contrasted with wholehearted and generous U.S. participation in 
truly international voluntary organizations. I do not believe this 
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needs to be an either/or issue, but it is interesting to note the large 
amounts of U.S. money which are spent abroad in various types of 
welfare programs under direct control, as compared with the gen- 
erally quite meager U.S. support of international agencies, where 
control of program, decisions about the spending of money, and so 
on, are in the hands of an international body. 

There is no doubt that the United States has played an im- 
portant role in international social welfare. Although the number 
of professional social workers in overseas assignments, foreign ob- 
servers of U.S. social welfare agencies, and foreign students in 
our schools of social work has been small, the impact has been 
impressive. 

A major contribution has been made by the U.S. sectarian 
agencies, particularly in postwar relief and rehabilitation, work 
with refugees, and now, in many programs, such as community 
development, which parallel those carried on with the assistance 
of governmental agencies. 

To my mind, the aspect of international social welfare which 
needs the greatest attention is that of finding ways to strengthen 
the social component in our foreign aid programs. We hear a good 
deal of talk about balanced economic and social development, but 
relatively little is being done to clarify or to implement the con- 
cept. Representatives of many countries have expressed their con- 
cern about this basic problem in sessions of the UN Social Com- 
mission. It also received a good deal of emphasis in the Working 
Party which met in Milan in December, 1960, prior to the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work in Rome. 

The problem really has two aspects, which are, of course, closely 
related. One is the question of attitude, and the other is related 
to resources. With regard to the first, certainly social workers 
should be able to make a major contribution in increasing public 
understanding of the need to provide for human needs when 
large-scale development projects are undertaken. We must never 
fail to emphasize that social and humanitarian progress is the 
ultimate goal of mankind and that economic development is only 
a means of achieving that goal. The importance of specific social 
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programs in furthering economic development also needs to be 
stressed. 

The resources which are available for social programs need to 
be increased. Here we have an important role as members of or- 
ganizations, as individual citizens, and as members of the profes- 
sional association to work for larger appropriations for govern- 
mental aid programs. There seems little doubt that the present 
Administration recognizes the importance and value of the kind 
of things we have been discussing, but they will not receive their 
appropriate share of our resources unless Congress becomes con- 
vinced that the American people understand and want them. 

And so, I express the hope that U.S. social welfare, including 
volunteer and career workers in all types of programs and services, 
will find ways to ensure that what we know should be done inter- 
nationally is done. Only if there are programs of adequate magni- 
tude which will meet the needs and desires of other countries, will 
U.S. social work have the opportunity to exert the kind of influence 
it can and should exert in the international scene. 


Creative Effort 
in an Age of Normalcy, 1918-33 


by CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


Tux YEARS THAT STRETCHED from Armistice, 1918, to 
Black Thursday, 1929, or to March 4, 1933, have usually been 
characterized as an era of normalcy and reaction, a time in which the 
liberal reform impulse was demoralized and all but driven under- 
ground, a time of disillusion and disenchantment for Progressives 
who had stood with Theodore Roosevelt at Armaggedon and bat- 
tled for the Lord, or crusaded with Wilson for the winning of a 
New Freedom for the American people.' Certainly there is a great 
deal of evidence to support this view. The 1920s were generally 
inhospitable both to the extension of progressive reform measures 
and to the initiation of new programs. Twice the Supreme Court 


1 This discussion is part of a study concerned with social reform and social wel- 
fare movements in the period 1918-33. The larger study rests on an examination 
of the public and private papers of the National Consumers League, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Women’s Trade Union League, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, the National Federation of Settlements, and the Ameri- 
can Association for Old Age Security. The official papers of these groups were 
consulted at the Library of Congress, the Women’s Archives at Radcliffe College, 
in the New York offices of the Federation, and in the Manuscripts Division of 
Columbia University Library. 

At the Oral History Project at Columbia University I consulted the reminiscences 
of several welfare workers, most notably the memoir and papers of Bruno Lasker. 
The private papers of the following settlement workers proved to be of major 
significance: Lillian Wald (New York Public Library); Jane Addams and Hull House 
(Swarthmore College); Catheryne Cooke Gilman and Robbins Gilman (Minnesota 
State Historical Society); Mary McDowell (Chicago Historical Society); Graham 
Taylor (Newberry Library); Maryal Knox, Eva Whiting White, and Alice Hamilton 
(Women’s Archives, Radcliffe). At the New York School of Social Work I used the 
papers of Homer Folks and Gertrude Vaile. 

In addition to the official publications, both regular and occasional, of these as- 
sociations, I have used the Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 
for the years 1918-33 and issues of Survey and Survey Graphic. 
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knocked down Congressional statutes prohibiting child labor; while 
the Child Labor Amendment, which was sent to the states for 
ratification in 1924, went begging for support (by the end of the 
decade only six states had acted affirmatively). The Adkins deci- 
sion in 1923 effectively killed legislative action in support of mini- 
mum wage legislation for women. The courts whittled away at the 
labor sections of the Clayton Act until union labor enjoyed fewer 
rights than perhaps ever in its history. With a few exceptions (the 
Sheppard-Towner program for infant and maternity health most 
notably), legislative proposals for social welfare were met with in- 
difference, disinterest, or hostility, whether in national or state 
government. 

It was of this climate that Frank J. Bruno, chairman of the Min- 
nesota Committee on Social Legislation, spoke in 1925, to his social 
work colleagues.? The one overriding feature of contemporary 
politics, he said, was “‘the terrific reaction against all attempts to 
say by law what people shall do or shall not do.” Every attempt to 
better social conditions was met by the rejoinder, “You cannot make 
people moral by legislation.” The reactionary mood he attributed 
to several sources, most importantly the postwar letdown. This “‘let- 
down from idealism and from the sacrifices stimulated by war 
psychology, but especially the facing of the cold facts of social re- 
sults so different from what was promised in the heat of conflict, 
deadens the sensibilities and discourages the generous impulses of 
most men.” Added to this slump in morale was the hysteria which 
marked the immediate postwar years. The shortcomings of pro- 
hibition tended to deepen the disappointment of Americans who 
sought reform through legislation. Everywhere—from business, 
from politics, even from the churches—there was opposition to 
welfare measures of all sorts; but the need for social legislation 
had in no way lessened. Social workers knew better than any other 
group the enormous “cost of unsocial behavior.” ‘The costs would 
accumulate and the needs would persist because the forces making 
for “the breakdown of our simple communities” and the substitu- 
tion of “huge, incoherent, badly stratified ones” would proceed 


* Seven-page typescript of speech by Frank J. Bruno to the Minnesota Committee 
on Social Legislation, 1925, in Gilman Papers, Box 48. 
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apace unless blocked by programs for social reconstruction. Pro- 
fessional social workers, Bruno insisted, had obligations beyond 
service to a particular agency or bureau; they had the obligation 
to study the causes of poverty and exploitation, to measure their 
costs, to engage in “‘propaganda” (or “interpretation,” if that phrase 
were less objectionable), to assist in the drawing of technically 
sound bills, and to lobby for their enactment. 

The 1920s were not conducive to public action for social reform; 
but hundreds of social workers were prepared, nevertheless, to 
maintain their alliance with social reformers. The assumption that 
the reformers were driven from the field is not valid—they re- 
mained on the firing line, beat tactical retreats when necessary, 
engaged in flank attacks, waited for the breaks, and never for a 
moment surrendered the initiative. Frustrated and rebuffed, often 
ridiculed, sometimes despised, they kept alive and vital the crusade 
for social action, and thus formed a viable link between prewar 
progressivism and the New Deal. 

Among those who kept up the good fight must be counted Flor- 
ence Kelley, Lillian Wald, Margaret Dreier Robins, John B. An- 
drews, Owen R. Lovejoy, John R. Commons, Mary Dewson, Felix 
Frankfurter, Frances Perkins. The voluntary associations through 
which they worked included the National Consumers League, the 
Women’s Trade Union League, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the National Child Labor Committee, the 
YWCA, the League of Women Voters, the National Federation of 
Settlements, and scores of committees on social welfare legislation. 

From the many diverse guilds that made up social work (as dis- 
tinguished from social reform groups), we may safely conclude that 
social work in the 1920s was (as always) in a period of transition. 
Composed of tens of thousands of practitioners, both amateur and 
professional, in hundreds of different agencies public and private, 
engaged in many different fields of activity, employing many varied 
techniques, social work did not present a united front. The role of 
the social worker remained ambiguous. One agency official com- 
plained in 1930 that the community could never decide whether 
to “regard social workers as officious and ground-grippered, or as 
saintly and sacrificing, or as repressed and revolutionary.” # 


* Elizabeth Healy, “Get Your Man,” Survey, May 15, 1930, p. 202. 
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Admitting that social work cannot be treated as a single entity, 
recognizing that variety and diversity were its most distinguishing 
features, the student of the 1920s can nevertheless see certain main 
lines of development in that postwar era. We have been told that 
there was a new and widespread concern with winning professional 
status. It was in 1917, long after the philosophical base of welfare 
work had shifted in emphasis from amelioration to cure and from 
cure to prevention, that the National Conference on Charities and 
Correction changed its name to the National Conference of Social 
Work. (A second shift in designation to the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, was made in 1956. That title was proposed in 
1917 and voted down by a narrow margin.*) 

In the same year, 1917, the National Social Workers Exchange 
was organized; four years later it became the American Association 
of Social Workers (AASW), whose primary objective was to define 
and secure professional standards for social work guilds. The AASW 
concerned. itself with defining the various specialized areas of social 
work, with recruiting able young people into social work careers, 
with improving salaries and status, with drawing up codes of ethical 
practices, with inaugurating special schools and short courses for 
workers already in the field. It strived to establish objective stand- 
ards for the accreditation of professional schools and the certifica- 
tion of trained personnel. The tasks were not easy, and they were 
time- and nerve-consuming. The files of at least one social worker 
engaged in organizing and running a local chapter of the AASW— 
Catheryne Cooke Gilman, of the Northeast Neighborhood House 
in Minneapolis, and an indefatigable fighter for social reform 
throughout her long career—were jammed with correspondence, 
minutes, memoranda bearing on all these problems, but particu- 
larly concerned with the single issue of defining eligibility for 
membership.5 

The desire for professional status was assuredly legitimate. The 
raising of standards in training and performance undoubtedly took 
place. The costs paid by this professional preoccupation are not 
so easily assessed; but in retrospect certain conclusions can be 

‘Eveline M. Burns, “Social Welfare Is Our Commitment,” The Social Welfare 
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drawn. In so far as social workers focused upon new methods and 
techniques, especially in casework and in the new and exciting 
field of psychiatry, their attention was concentrated on procedure 
and the adjustment of the individual to his environment rather 
than on the transformation of the social environment within which 
the individual lived. The shift in emphasis from “cause to func- 
tion,” one social worker has written of the interwar era, led natu- 
rally to neglect of social reform in favor of perfecting the methods 
for “‘rendering a technical service.” * Where professionalization de- 
manded specialization, the field of vision was invariably narrowed 
for all but the most discerning and most broadly concerned workers. 

Other forces within social work tended in the same direction. 
The growing size of institutional operations, for example, often 
meant that the individual worker was caught up in a bureaucratic 
routine that afforded little opportunity for observing more than 
a thin segment of a problem. In her presidential address to the 
National Conference of Social Work in 1926, Gertrude Vaile at- 
tributed the decline of crusading leadership to the emergence of a 
new kind of institutional leader, more an administrator and an 
organizer than a person likely to be distinguished by penetrating 
insight or broad social vision.’ Increasingly as the years passed, 
social workers were buried by institutional bureaucratization; poli- 
cies were increasingly determined by executives and by committees 
over which the individual social worker had little control. As Karl 
deSchweinitz observed, looking back upon these trends that set in 
about the time of the First World War, the social worker came to be 
sheltered from criticism and the requirement that he justify his 
policies and articulate his programs to a broad audience of his 
peers; and there followed a loss of “independence and invigoration 
inherent in debate and the urging of our cause.” ® 

* Donald S. Howard, “Social Work and Social Reform,” in Cora Kasius, ed., New 
Directions in Social Work (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 165. 


7 Gertrude Vaile, “Some Significant Trends since Cleveland, 1912,” in Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1926 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926), pp. 3-11. 

® Karl deSchweinitz, “The Past as a Guide to the Function and Pattern of Social 
Work,” in W. Wallace Weaver, ed., Frontiers for Social Work (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1960), p. 85. For contemporary statements of much 
the same view see, by way of illustration, Paul L. Benjamin, “Section Hands or 
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Of all the forces making for professional parochialism during 
the 1920s, perhaps none was more significant that the exciting new 
developments in psychology. Looking back across the decade from 
the vantage point of 1930, Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey, 
observed that in “recoil” from progressivism and war, in the years 
of “postwar sag,” social workers had turned to “individual read- 
justment” rather than to social reform. “The drama of people’s 
insides rather than the pageantry of their group contacts and com- 
mon needs were [sic] foremost.” ® Psychology and psychiatry opened 
an exciting new frontier. The new psychology forced an awareness 
of the complexity and the inwardness of many problems; it por- 
trayed man as less moved by rational considerations than earlier 
generations had believed; it seemed to deny the existence of will 
and consciousness, reason, and moral values. 

That the new psychology had constructive contributions to make, 
particularly in child and family welfare, is now abundantly clear. 
If social psychiatry offered no panacea, neither did it endanger the 
integrity of the client as some critics had claimed. I. M. Rubinow, 
pioneer in the field of social security, writing of those social workers 
who had accepted the findings of psychology and psychiatry, con- 
cluded: “To a very large extent they have substituted the concept 
of personal inadequacy and individual maladjustment for the the- 
ory of the responsibility of the environment.” Poverty and economic 
and social need had not disappeared, even in prosperity, he argued; 
and he chided his colleagues who held forth “‘readjustment” when 
what the client more often required was release from economic 
dependency.’° 

It is probably incorrect to conclude—as a labor educator did in 


Engineers?” Survey, June 15, 1922, pp. 394-96; and letter of Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
to Gertrude Vaile (May 27, 1926) in Vaile Papers, in which he concluded that if 
bigness were inevitable, then surely social work was “doomed.” Personality and 
leadership, he wrote, developed “only in solitude and in small groups.” There 
was an inverse ratio between size of operation and its spirit or morale. “Christ had 
twelve not twelve hundred. ... Things have got to get smaller, not bigger,” he 
concluded, “or evolution will mean degeneration.” 

° Mary Ross and Paul U. Kellogg, “‘New Beacons in Boston,” Survey, July 15, 1930, 
Pp. 341. See also S. C. Kohs, “We've Gone Psychiatric,” ibid., May 15, 1930, pp. 188- 
89; and issue on mental health, ibid., March 15, 1923. 
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1930 before a social welfare gathering—that social work had “gone 
psychiatric in a world which has gone industrial.” ™ It is fully con- 
sistent with the evidence, however, to suggest that the impact of 
psychology and psychiatry upon the social work profession was to 
deflect it from its former central concern with social reform. This 
movement toward adjustment, together with the growing speciali- 
zation within social work, the increasing bureaucratization of its 
functions, and its passion for professional status, undoubtedly con- 
tributed greatly to the dampening of enthusiasm for broad social 
action. For better or worse, the interests of the social work guilds 
were different in the 1920s from what they had been a generation 
earlier or would become a decade later. 

To a disconsolate reporter of the 1926 Conference, it seemed 
that all the old enthusiasm had departed forever. The delegates, 
he wrote, were seeking “to build up, by organizing and rationaliz- 
ing, a sense of professional separateness, identity, coherence. But 
in the end they are 1926-model Americans. And as such they share 
the spiritual lethargy of 1926 America, which is itself a sign of 
spiritual confusion and conflict.” Not even Jane Addams, who 
gently chided her fellows for playing it safe, could arouse much 
excitement. At the plenary sessions the delegates “sang as deco- 
rously as suburban Presbyterians.” Technique and method, pro- 
cedure over substance, seemed to be the themes that year. The 
Conference, he concluded, demonstrated “too little deep feeling”’; 
there was, he said, a general feeling of unease and insecurity.'” 

What remained largely unrecognized then as now, however, was 
that a new consensus was arising out of new circumstances and out 
of the confrontation of new problems and new ideas. Particularly 
was this evident in casework, a method of social work that rapidly 
matured in the 1920s owing largely to the surpassing influence of 
a frail little pioneer in that field, Mary E. Richmond, who through- 
out her life had to overcome chronic invalidism in order to help 
others. Rarely is it that to a single person or a single monograph 
can be attributed a major advance in any field as complex as case- 
work; but for Mary Richmond and her classic Social Diagnosis, 


11 A. J. Muste, quoted in Ross and Kellogg, op. cit., p. 344. 
18 Geddes Smith, “Behemoth,” Survey, June 15, 1926, pp. 360-63. 
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published in 1917, such claims can be made. As a young woman 
she had found what would later be known as family casework 
in the hands of volunteers, charitable “friendly visitors.” Within 
a generation, by printed word, by word of mouth, and by her re- 
markable personal influence, Mary Richmond brought to the field 
professional standards, a new expertise, and a new philosophy, all 
soundly based in painfully detailed research, practical experimenta- 
tion, and broad reading in social and psychological studies. Con- 
sideration of immeasurable subjective factors, she insisted, was 
vital to an understanding of the client’s problems. The older pater- 
nalistic relationship she rejected on grounds that it rendered the 
client dependent upon the caseworker; self-reliance and self-de- 
pendence was the proper goal, and this was achieved by working 
with the client so that he could be led toward self-understanding 
and toward self-help. Respect for the integrity and potential dig- 
nity of the individual, together with acknowledgment of the infinite 
variety of persons and the infinite complexity of each problem, 
was central to her thought. As for the division between social re- 
form and social work, Miss Richmond saw it as a false dichotomy. 
The enthusiasm for a transformation of society, which had been so 
marked among many of her associates in the prewar years, she 
confessed she had not been able to share. Social reformers, she 
wrote in 1925, had been sure “that legislation and propaganda, 
between them, would render social work with and for individuals 
quite unnecessary.”’ Prevention of social dependency had been their 
proper objective to be sure, but poverty and human need could not 
be repealed. Legitimate and necessary as social reform was, there 
would always persist the need for individual treatment.'* As an 
associate put it, social action dealt in wholesale, casework in retail 
reform. Both were essential.'* 

Taking Miss Richmond’s lead, caseworkers, in the 1920s, could 
concentrate with equal facility on helping the individual client to 
find his own way to self-dependence and on working for protective 

* Mary E. Richmond, “Possibilities of the Art of Helping,” in Joanna C. Colcord, 
ed., The Long View (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), p. 586; the paper 
dates originally from 1925. 
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legislation which would uplift family life generally, especially those 
millions of families who lived along the margin of decent existence, 
by rooting out the causes of dependency, exploitation, and social 
insecurity. Gertrude Vaile put it in religious terms: as God loves 
each person, with full knowledge of his limitations and potential- 
ities, so must the caseworker take people “where they are, with 
deep knowledge and constant remembrance of their difficulties 
and weaknesses,” and strive to open up opportunities and enable 
the individual and his family to do the best they can.’® 

In the general field of social work, a new consensus or philosophy 
was being worked out, less out of study and research than out of 
the day-by-day, month-by-month application of old programs and 
the elaboration of new. Where once amelioration of grievance and 
the correction of those who had fallen away from what society ex- 
pected of them had been the chief objectives of charitable and 
philanthropic work, the cure of personal failings and social evils 
had followed; from cure, social work had moved into prevention 
through measures designed to enlarge social justice. In the process 
of moving from “humane care, the correction of abuses and neglect” 
to preventive measures, the profession had advanced from charity 
to service.1® There followed crusades against excessive exploitation, 
unsafe and unsanitary factories, against poverty; crusades for public 
health, better housing, education, and recreation; and later, in the 
1920s, for mental hygiene and child guidance. Social work, in this 
phase, not only provided assistance for dependent mothers and 
children, the homeless, the aged, and the unemployed, but moved 
toward prevention of the conditions out of which social and eco- 
nomic dependency arose. There came also with this new concern 
a recognition that the causes of dependency were beyond individual 
control. John A. Lapp, Director of the Department of Social Ac- 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, ran down the 

% Penciled copy of speech at Kansas State Social Work Conference, 1921, in Vaile 
go Folks, “Prevention Succeeds,” in Proceedings .. . 1923 (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923), p. 3. See also Miriam Van Waters, “Philosophical 
Trends in Modern Social Work,” in Proceedings . . . 1930 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 3-19; Robert Kelso, “The Transition from Charities and 
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list of such forces and events that lay beyond individual control— 
“war, floods, and tornadoes, sickness, unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, mental deficiency, death or desertion, inadequate wages, 
business failures and dependent old age.” 17 

The 1920s were marked by a subtle advance from the prevention 
of social ills to more constructive measures which sought the positive 
creation of a freer, fuller, more secure, and “more abundant life.” 
This insight Gertrude Vaile expressed in her presidential address 
before the National Conference in 1926. The profession had moved, 
over a half century, from care to cure to prevention and now reached 
toward extending the opportunity to all members of the community 
to share in enlarged virtues and participate actively in building a 
fully just society and a fully radiant life. If earlier steps forward 
had called for inspiring crusaders, the present need was for “a 
widely diffused decentralized leadership.” By way of illustration 
Miss Vaile cited recent developments in the field of health. Earlier 
generations had labored first to care for the sick and to cure illness, 
then to control epidemics and to eradicate the sources of public 
infection. The new trend was toward well-baby clinics, health 
education, instruction in cleanliness and diet, periodic examina- 
tions, and even health insurance.1* She might have illustrated with 
equal force from developments in child welfare, in which reformers 
had moved from the prevention of exploitation to programs of 
enriched education, recreation, vocational training, child guidance, 
special treatment of juvenile delinquents, and to programs (es- 
pecially in the settlements and in the scouting and 4-H movements) 
in the arts, music, theater, sports, and camping.’® 

The subtle shift in emphasis from preventive to constructive 
measures was not immediately or widely recognized; the two phases 


John A. Lapp, quoted in Mary Ross’s summary of the National Conference, 
“Getting on with Social Work,” Survey, June 15, 1927, p. 310. 

* Gertrude Vaile, “Some Significant Trends since Cleveland, 1912,” pp. 3-11. Some 
of Miss Vaile’s private papers suggest that the phrase “a more abundant life” re- 
ferred less to material prosperity than to Christ’s promise of “a life more abundant.” 

* The official papers of the National Child Labor Committee in the Library of 
Congress offer abundant testimony to its concern, throughout the 1920s, not only 
in the prohibition and regulation of child labor but in diverse programs of child 
welfare of a positive and constructive sort. This new emphasis is very marked when 
contrasted with the single concern with statutory regulation in the years before 
the First World War. 
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of social welfare were, after all, mutually interdependent and over- 
lapping, while many social workers were still legitimately engaged 
in care and cure. Gertrude Vaile’s sensitivity to new developments 
was shared, however, by many of her contemporaries. The forces 
of social disorder and community disintegration had somehow to be 
overcome; not by regulation, but by seeking what William James 
had called a “moral equivalent.” Just as all the community forces 
had been mobilized for war and military victory, so should society 
mobilize for the arts of peace. The need was to overcome the divi- 
sive forces of class and race and religion, to restore the community 
to wholeness, to relieve urban congestion, to organize industry 
along democratic lines so that those who labored could participate 
in all the decisions that vitally affected their lives. Was progressive 
technology in industry attended by job dislocation, unemployment, 
and a loss of a feeling of creativity on the part of the assembly-line 
worker? Then society had an obligation not only to provide sub- 
sistence during times of unemployment, but to ease the worker's 
transition to other industries or jobs, and to find means to fill the 
vacuum of his life. 

“Social work has its roots in the Christian doctrine—the demo- 
cratic doctrine—that all men are brothers and equal in the sight of 
their Creator,” wrote Robert W. Bruere in 1923. There were no 
limits, therefore, he concluded, to the concern that the profession 
must feel for all aspects of individual well-being and community 
welfare. It must act to relieve individual need and assist in personal 
self-realization; it must seek remedial and regulative legislation; 
it must collaborate with those who felt the “irrepressible urge . . 
toward industrial democracy.” 2° Mary Van Kleeck, who had es- 
tablished the Women in Industry Service during the war and had 
then moved on to do industrial research for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, urged the same breadth of vision and action. The social 
worker, she wrote to Lillian Wald, must advance “better commu- 
nity organization on the one hand” while working to restore to 
usefulness the individual member of society who had “failed to 
measure up to his social responsibilities” whatever the cause.?! 


* Robert W. Bruere, “The Main Business of Industry,” Survey Graphic, May 1, 
1923, PP- 135, 171. 
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John Lapp felt the same compulsion: “It would be a travesty on 
modern social work to make of social workers merely the salvage 
corps of a savage and unrestricted industrialism.” Social action was 
required all along the line to ameliorate social ills and promote 
community betterment.?? 

Homer Folks, who stood substantially to the political right of 
Lapp, Van Kleeck, and Bruere, all of whom had reputations as 
“social radicals” in the 1920s, concurred with their belief in the 
constructive mobilization of the total resources of society for 
community welfare. Addressing the Council of Social Agencies in 
Ithaca, New York, in 1928, he took as his theme the conservation 
of human resources. Social policy, he argued, should never presume 
to tell an individual what he should do or what he should become; 
it should provide, however, through constructive measures a “fair 
and even chance” for every individual. If through group action 
the individual could be made more secure against social hazards 
over which he had no control, his opportunity for self-realization 
and for success was, to that degree, enhanced. The community 
should seek not only to restrict unsocial behavior but to open up 
new avenues of opportunity.?* On other occasions he hammered on 
the same points. Those who thought of family aid in terms of relief 
alone had little concept of the constructive possibilities involved 
in aid to dependent mothers and children, in the visiting nurse 
and visiting teacher service. Assistance, properly given, offered care 
and helped to forestall ill health and prevent educational defi- 
ciency; it also strengthened the family as the basic unit of society 
and opened up new avenues of opportunity. The legitimate end 
of social work assistance was “releasing the best energies of individ- 
uals by giving them an assurance of security and opportunity.” 
From such programs society as well as the individual was the bene- 
ficiary. “Human happiness per se” was a proper concern of the 
social worker, whose function it was to guarantee that every man, 

™ John A. Lapp, “Do Prosperity and Welfare Work in America Make Unnecessary 
the Establishment of Protective Labor Standards?” American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, XVII (1927), 232. On this strategy see also Jessica Peixotto, “Community Coun- 
cils as a Basis for an Effective Recreational Program,” Survey, December 7, 1918, pp. 
298-300; Julia Houston Railey and Hilton Howell Railey, “Social Certainties,” Survey 
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woman, and child had the chance to live “happy and useful lives” 
free from the burden of social deprivation. 

In nearly every phase of social work there were spokesmen for 
this new point of view. In child welfare, perhaps most notably, 
the belief was widely expressed that while child-saving, restrictive 
laws were essential, they merely provided the occasion for providing 
constructive opportunity for growth. To release the child from 
the restraint of premature labor was a sine qua non, but many 
children cried for release equally from fear and repression. Security 
of person and the cultivation of a sense of attachment and loyalty 
were essential to “the enfranchisement of personality” and the un- 
leashing of the full creative powers of each child.** Supporting 
these developments were the contributions of what came to be 
known a decade later as group work. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, whose primary contribution was to educa- 
tional and recreational work with rural youth in the 1920s, made 
significant contributions as well to the broadening of the philo- 
sophical bases of social work as a professor at the New York School 
of Social Work and to community understanding and reform as 
a member of the Commission on Race Relations of the National 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life (better known as the 
“Inquiry”), sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches. To the 
influence of Lindeman and others can be traced the insistence that 
in an era devoted to the discovery of exciting new techniques of 
analysis, understanding, and treatment of individual and social 
problems, traditional values of social philosophy had to be main- 
tained. Committed to group process and democratic planning, 
Lindeman, long-time friend of Harry Hopkins, later had the op- 
portunity as consulting director of the Division of Recreation in 
the Works Progress Administration to put into practice many of 
his ideals. Throughout the 1920s Lindeman, while seeking new 
techniques, particularly in the as yet unnamed field of group work, 
constantly called on his colleagues for statesmanship above and 

% Typescripts in Folks Papers: “The Human Costs of War,” October 10, 1919; 
“Jungle Rule or Golden Rule,” October 23, 1925; untitled address on family care 
programs, c. 1926; address to the State Committee on Public Health, June 1, 1927. 
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beyond skilled technical assistance. The mobilization of commu- 
nity forces for the constructive promotion of social progress was, 
to him as to many others, a legitimate program for social work to 
promote; and social progress required both the adjustment of the 
individual to his environment and the reconstruction of the en- 
vironment itself, primarily through the activities of voluntary as- 
sociations of citizens working in a pluralistic society.”® 

These new lines of social work theory, “good will in action,”’ ac- 
cording to the distinguished philosopher William Ernest Hocking, 
demanded “‘a sort of engineering, a constructive task.” Its proper 
goal was the liberation of the individual from all forms of depend- 
ency so that his latent power to give could be released; for the 
ultimate joy arose out of a sense of participation and a sense of 
contribution. Socially and psychologically, as well as spiritually, it 
was more blessed to give than to receive; social workers, it followed, 
must give in such ways that the powers of the recipient to give in 
return would be enlarged rather than impaired.?’ Many social 
workers, too, employed the concept of social engineering. Miriam 
Van Waters, pioneer penologist and teacher, began her academic 
course in social work with the observation that whereas an earlier 
generation had assumed that assistance was “needed only when 
something was wrong with society,” contemporary social work pro- 
ceeded from the premise that constructive “‘social engineers’ were 
needed on the job all the time.?* One of the recurring themes of 
the National Conference of Social Work in 1924 was the belief 
that social workers were no longer to be considered as ‘“‘salvagers 
and repairmen” but as “social engineers,” professional experts 

*T am particularly indebted here (and at other points as well) to Gisela Konopka, 
Eduard C. Lindeman and Social Work Philosophy (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1958). The major development of group work as a separate field did 
not come until the 1930s with the formation of the National Association for the 
Study of Group Work in 1936 and of the American Association of Group Workers 
a decade later. The methods and ideals of group work were being evolved in the 
postwar decade, however, as one can see in the writings and work of Eduard Linde- 
man, Mary Parker Follett, Harrison S. Elliott, and Grace Coyle. 
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with a major obligation “for social invention, for shaping public 
policy into freshly creative channels.” 

The image of self as social engineer frequently induced social 
workers to assume a coldly scientific stance toward the problems of 
people in trouble. Pragmatism might do as a method, but when 
dogmatically applied it could distort the humane impulse. The 
literature of social work in the 1920s was filled with exhortations, 
therefore, not only to be objective and scientific and experimental, 
but also to be humane, compassionate, subjective; to practice the 
art as well as the science of social service. Lovejoy, Folks, Vaile, 
Lindeman, Lathrop, Abbott, Addams, were rooted in a tradition 
of humanitarianism both liberal, democratic, and religious; others, 
in all probability, required the admonition. 

Few sensed the dangers in objectivism and scientism with greater 
intuition than Bruno Lasker, director, from 1923, of the “Inquiry.” 
A pragmatist by inclination, he abhorred the formally scientific 
dogma to which some of his associates had elevated the system of 
James and Dewey and Follett. Social workers, he felt, had come in 
the postwar years to dwell too often and too much on material 
conditions and objective facts, to stress analysis and technique to 
the detriment of substantive matters. The insistence upon profes- 
sional training and competence represented a salutary develop- 
ment; but only if social work remained attached to subjective and 
broadly humane considerations could it serve the individual with 
full efficacy. It was not sufficient to be skilled at some specialized 
application of techniques; loyalty to some larger cause was called 
for. Intellectual freedom, human rights, the practice of ‘‘neighborly 
kindness,” were as deserving of attention as substandard housing, 
delinquency, and dependency. If social agencies were necessarily 
engaged in creating for their clients “‘a little more happiness here 
and there,” they had also ultimately to strive for “the creation of 
new foundations for a social life of security and freedom where 
each may find his happiness in his own way.” In this sense, social 
workers were not merely patchers or mediators but conservators 
of human values through constructive reforms.®° 


*“Where Are the Social Engineers?” summary of 1924 Conference Proceedings, 
Survey, August 15, 1924, pp. 542-43. 
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At one time a resident at the Henry Street Settlement and ever 
after an intimate friend and adviser of Lillian Wald, Bruno Lasker 
was influenced in the elaboration of this point of view by his ex- 
perience with settlement workers, who prided themselves on being 
the general practitioners of the social work profession. Pioneers 
in many fields of social welfare and reform, the settlements persisted 
in the implementation of these diverse goals through the decade 
of “normalcy.” Certainly the multifold programs of the settlements 
aimed beyond the mere amelioration of the daily deprivations of 
slum life toward a fully creative and abundant life. Youth and adult 
courses in sanitation, hygiene, the domestic sciences and arts, well- 
baby clinics, and health contests were part of the regular routine. 
So were elaborate programs in the applied arts—weaving, wood- 
work, metalwork, pottery, carpentry—and in painting, music, and 
drama. Where the public schools offered neither vocational training 
nor guidance, the settlements provided these services, hoping that 
by demonstrating their need and efficacy the regular school system 
could be persuaded to take them over. Settlement leaders and 
neighborhood committees worked for the establishment of adequate 
schools in poor neighborhoods, cooperated with the PTA and other 
civic groups in “stay-in-school” campaigns, encouraged boys and 
girls of high academic potential to enroll in college or university. 
For working mothers they established day nurseries, which became 
agencies for parent courses in child care. Through these diverse 
educational programs the settlements hoped to promote a “spirit 
of adventure” and “to give color to drab lives, to enrich impover- 
ished personalities, to open the doors of self-expression to thwarted 
and repressed people of all classes.” *4 To lift personal values and 
community standards above levels of mediocrity was also a goal. 
The need, said Robbins Gilman, head resident at the Northeast 
Neighborhood House in Minneapolis, was to release the aesthetic 
potential of neighborhoods “which suffer most from the sordid 
ugliness of modern industrialism and civic neglect.” Cultural pro- 
grams stimulated “individual enrichment,” and beyond that 
they opened “the way for those who will see through a personal 
aesthetic experience the larger issue of a civilization whose basic 


* Ruth Canfield, “Why Pottery?” Neighborhood, III, No. 2 (1930), 72-96; William 
Hodson, “Preface,” ibid., p. 7. 
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values are in many ways destructive of the beauty which they 
desire.” *? 

Surely the settlements faced many new challenges in the 1920s: 
the problem of finding residents willing to live in the neighborhood 
and commit their entire life to it; the problem of raising funds 
sufficient to cover the costs of expanded programs in an era often 
indifferent to such activities; the difficulty in maintaining the 
traditional integrity of settlement programs in an age characterized 
by “growing materialism,” “increasing standardization of human 
life everywhere,” and “‘specialization in almost every field of human 
activity.” ** Throughout the 1920s Jane Addams often expressed 
her discouragement with the shortcomings of civilization and with 
the apparent loss within the settlkement movement of emotional 
drive and the old sense of involvement. And Isabel Taylor, speaking 
for a younger generation of settlement workers who came of age in 
a decade of “disillusion and bewilderment,” confessed that her 
associates were often “confused and overwhelmed by the com- 
plexity and size” of the task. “The founders of the settlement,” 
she noted wistfully, “had higher hopes than we, who have lived 
through the war, can have.” * 

Summarily to list the activities of the settlements is to suggest, 
however, that discouragement and frustration were not the domi- 
nant tones. In addition to programs in education and the arts were 
drives for home and community improvement, for parks and play- 
grounds, for municipal regulation of industrial evils, for public 
sanitation, for improved police protection, for more humane han- 
dling of juvenile offenders, for ethnic and racial amity and under- 

*® Robbins Gilman, quoted in Catheryne Cooke Gilman, “Neighbors United” 
(typescript memoir, Gilman Papers, c. 1950), p. 549. See also quotation from Mary 
Simkhovitch in Albert J. Kennedy, “The Visual Arts,” in Kennedy et al., Social 
Settlements in New York City (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935), pp. 
“s a Hart, “The Changing Function of the Settlement under Changing Con- 
ditions,” in Proceedings . . . 1931, p. 289. For a tentative historical evaluation 
see Allen Davis, “Spearhead for Reform: the Social Settlements and the Progressive 
Movement, 1890-1914” (doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1959). Davis 
suggests in Chap. IX that the settlements were beset by so many difficulties in the 
postwar decade that their old reform drive was largely lost. 


“Isabel Taylor, “New Settlement Leadership,” Neighborhood, I, No. 3 (1928), 
19-24, and ibid., III, No. 3 (1930), 118. 
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standing. The settlements labored for the strict enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance laws and other child labor regula- 
tions, for effective enforcement of prohibition, for the full imple- 
mentation of the nineteenth amendment through citizenship 
training programs for newly enfranchised women. They established 
informal employment bureaus with counseling and placement 
services. They provided mental hygiene, prenatal, infant care, and 
dental clinics. They offered legal aid and family counseling and 
acted as clearinghouses for referrals to specialized agencies. Recrea- 
tion, organized sports, parties and dances, day camps and summer 
camps were all part of the regularly established routine. In a decade 
frequently marked by subtle or gross assaults upon civil liberties, 
the settlements provided public forums where all points of view 
on all crucial issues of the day could be freely and openly debated. 
The settlement, wrote Mary Simkhovitch in 1921, was “not an 
institution, but a center for stimulating an interest in the full life 
of humanity, the life of a strong body, a free mind, humane tastes, 
and the unplumbed possibilities of group action.” ** Their motto 
remained not that we are our brothers’ keeper but that we are our 
brothers’ brother. 

In this spirit the settlements sparked many social action move- 
ments throughout the 1920s, crusades that anticipated reform 
programs of the 1930s. Housing reform, for example, was on the 
settlement agenda from the beginning of the decade: slum clear- 
ance, public aid, government funds for community betterment, 
housing developments for low-income families, and city planning. 
Most spectacular, however, was the settlement study of unemploy- 
ment and dependency launched in 1928 under the chairmanship 
of Helen Hall, then of University Settlement in Philadelphia and 
soon to become Lillian Wald’s successor at Henry Street. 

More sensitive to the daily needs of the socially disadvantaged 
than most other social agencies, the settlements had long testified 
to the ways in which unemployment led to a breakdown of “habits 
of work and of the instinct for economic self-sufficiency.” ** By 


* Mary Simkhovitch, “Annual Report of Greenwich House, 1921,” in Hull House 
Papers, Box gA. 

* Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy, The Settlement Horizon: a National 
Estimate (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922), p. 198. 
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the mid-1920s settlement workers were forced to see that the fruits 
of good times were unevenly shared, that millions of workers faced 
irregular employment even in times of peak prosperity. Authorized 
in the spring of 1928, the Committee on Unemployment of the 
National Federation of Settlements submitted a preliminary re- 
port within the year which assessed the economic, social, moral, 
and psychological damages of involuntary unemployment. On 
Mary Simkhovitch’s insistence that the settlements put a little 
“ginger” into the study, Clinch Calkins was engaged to prepare a 
popularization of the study, which appeared in 1930 under the 
ironic title Some Folks Won’t Work. Therein endorsed were reg- 
ularization of employment, public works, a Federal employment 
service, and a system of insurance to spread the risk of “unprevent- 
able unemployment.” ** The larger study appeared the following 
year under the more serious title, Case Studies of Unemployment, 
together with a separate pamphlet by Helen Hall.** Here the broad 
concern for human welfare, which had always marked the settle- 
ment movement, was expressed: 


We are perhaps not so quick to feel badly about people being worried 
as about their being hungry. But to the families concerned, the effects 
on the spirit may be more devastating. They tell us so many times: 
“It’s not the going without we mind; it’s the insecurity.” —The man 
who has lost his sense of “belonging” with the loss of his job, and 
with it his place in the scheme of his own household, is on new and 
unsteady footing. . . . What, above all, unemployment does to peo- 
ple is to take the spring out of them.*® 


Toward the end of the 1920s, then, the settlements were joining 
with other groups—the American Association of Old Age Security, 
the National Consumers League, most notably—and with other 
leaders—Abraham Epstein, Isaac Rubinow, John B. Andrews, 
Nicholas Kelley, Bishop McConnell—in urging the principle of 


* Minutes of Executive Committee of the National Federation of Settlements, 
April 15, 1928; for Mary Simkhovitch’s remarks see ibid., November 12, 1928; Clinch 
Calkins, Some Folks Won’t Work (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930), pp. 160-63. 

* Helen Hall, Case Studies of Unemployment (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1931). 

® Helen Hall, Shall We Stick to the American Dole? (New York: National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, 1931), pp. 20-21. 
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social insurance to cover the social hazards of unemployment, sick- 
ness, and old age. 

Professionalization there was in the 1920s, the rapid growth of 
new specialties and new techniques, a consequent narrowing of 
vision, a consequent introspection, and a turning in some places 
from reform and welfare. Counterforces, however, worked to lead 
social work from care to cure, from cure to prevention, and from 
prevention to sweeping constructive measures for personal and 
community betterment. Many welfare agents turned to the ologies 
of social science for guidance, but as many were informed by a broad 
humanitarianism and were moved by highly subjective and com- 
passionate considerations. The social reform urge weakened in 
these years, but it did not falter. Often disappointed and frustrated, 
social reformers never defaulted from the task of providing means 
for community betterment through social action. 

Social work was not of one mind in the 1920s; the image of role 
was blurred; the main lines were diverse and ambiguous, and 
sometimes contradictory. The alliance between social work and 
social reform persisted if it no longer prevailed; new lines of con- 
structive community action were being worked out. Speaking from 
the depths of 1923, Robert W. Kelso, Executive Secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, wrote: “In our doubt of existing 
institutions, and our fear of chaos, we cast about for instruments 
with which to repair the breach in our social order.” He went on 
to predict that “the principles which shall guide the splendid thir- 
ties of the present century are being hammered in the forge of 
these nervous days.” 4° 

This prescient view of what the 1920s held for the 1930s is one 
that the passing of time has justified to a remarkable degree. By 
standing firm in the old progressive faith, by exploring new lines 
of theory and practice, the partnership of social reformer and social 
worker anticipated in broad concept and often in intimate detail 
the welfare consensus which marked the New Deal. Confused and 
contradictory as social forces were in the years between Armistice 
and Panic, there was a larger element of constructive creativity than 
has been generally credited. 


“ Kelso, op. cit., p. 21. 


Obstacles to Action 
for Human Welfare 


by CHARLES FRANKEL 


Tz CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN SCENE over the last thirty 
years have altered our society in fundamental ways—for the most 
part, altered it for the better. They have shown the resilience of 
our system, the educability of its members, and the resources of 
conscience and energy that lie ready to be tapped if those who are 
professionally or politically engaged in advancing the cause of 
human welfare have the wit and the will to lead the way. Indeed, 
our very success over the past generation may itself be one of the 
present obstacles in the way of doing the jobs that now need to be 
done. The pace of events has left us a little breathless and our 
progress a little tired. Our affluence seems to have stunned rather 
than stimulated us. 

No more serious issue exists, none bites more deeply into the 
other issues that plague us, than that of generating a vision of a 
future America that might enlighten and ignite the comfortable. 
For while we have many troubles, they are not so visible as were our 
troubles in the past. Our schools are not nearly what they could or 
should be, but the children who suffer from this situation are not 
crying out in pain. We have unemployment, but the shock is 
cushioned, and the prosperity of the prosperous is largely unaf- 
fected. Juvenile delinquency, it is easy to think, involves other 
people’s children, poverty is hidden and closed off in ghettoes. We 
have moved, in short, from a politics of grievances to a politics of 
possibilities. Our discontents are based, not on clear and definite 
wrongs crying out to be set right—the desegregation issue is the 
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one great exception—but on our sense of resources unused and 
potentialities ignored. The transition to such an atmosphere is 
difficult; it is like the transition from the problems of fighting sin 
to the problems of making the best of a state of grace. An effort 
of thought and imagination, and not just a lively conscience, is 
necessary. 

What are the present obstacles to the promotion of human wel- 
fare? In one sense they are the perennial obstacles: greed; dem- 
agoguery; fear of the unknown; discomfort at change; the failure 
to take thought; the incapacity, or the self-protective refusal, to 
imagine another’s condition. And to all these is added a fact that 
characterizes all societies: those who have the best chance to lead 
are usually the most fortunate; and because they are, they are also 
likely to be most worried by proposals for change. 

There are also obstacles peculiar to our own condition. First, 
there are obstacles created by our political and administrative in- 
stitutions. These institutions are afflicted by apoplexy at the center 
and anemia at the extremities. Second, our social and cultural at- 
titudes have not caught up with what we are doing, and have not 
begun to prefigure what we might do. Our deeds, though behind 
our needs, are ahead of our thoughts. Third, the pressures of our 
situation bear on us heavily. The cold war distracts and depresses 
us. We take our cues from the actions and threats of our oppo- 
nents. We have been overwhelmed by our powers, frightened 
rather than liberated by them. Let us look at each of these prob- 
lems in turn. 

First, our political and administrative institutions and, more 
specifically, the institutions directly concerned with welfare pro- 
grams bear the mark of the emergency in which they were born. 
Along with “freedom” and “democracy,” “welfare” is one of the 
more abused words of our time. “Welfare,” the dictionary tells 
us, is a state of being or faring well. But all that the so-called 
“welfare state” attempts to guarantee men is a life of minimal 
decency. Our “welfare state” is, in fact, the bandage we wear as 
the sign of past wounds. Its programs are, in the main, postscripts 
to the emergencies of depression and war. They reflect a view of 
human welfare, and of the conditions of its pursuit, which is as 
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warped as the view of a convalescent about the energies of the 
human body. 

Let me put the issue more precisely. Broadly speaking, we may 
distinguish between two kinds of social problems. One kind of 
problem emerges when the system does not work well, or when 
irreparable human difficulties intrude. In the best of societies there 
will be broken legs and broken hearts, illness, helpless children, 
dependent old people. And even in pretty good societies, there 
will be occasional failures. Public health measures may not pre- 
vent an outbreak of hepatitis, and economic progress will have 
occasional dips and falls. We may call these “residual” problems. 
We normally (and, to a degree, mistakenly) think of crime, for ex- 
ample, as a residual problem. 

On the other hand, there are also problems that emerge pre- 
cisely because the system is working well and as we want it to work. 
The child taking his first steps is a problem, but the problem has 
appeared because the child has grown as we desire. Similarly, in 
all societies there is a standing problem of education. The very 
fact that the problem exists, and that more of the resources of the 
society must be steadily devoted to it, is a sign of success, not fail- 
ure—if only the type of success that is reflected in a rising popula- 
tion. 

The problem which existing welfare institutions pose is whether 
they are concerned exclusively with residual or with nonresidual 
problems. In the main, it seems to me, our welfare programs are 
still conceived as dealing with residual problems. We think of 
them as efforts to deal with difficulties that arise despite our system 
and its success, and not because of that system and its success. But 
I venture to suggest that most (though not all) of our welfare prob- 
lems are not, in fact, consequences of unavoidable failures. They 
are the consequences of the health of our particular kind of society. 
We would have a rather different kind of welfare society if we 
looked at welfare problems systematically in this way. The failure 
to do so is one of the principal obstacles to the advancement of 
human welfare. 

What do I mean? Let us take just a few examples. A great many 
of the problems that face our welfare programs arise as the result 
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of the migration of rural people to the cities. For 150 years now, 
inhabitants of the countryside have been moving to cities of in- 
dustrial Europe and then to America. Successive waves of immi- 
grants, almost all of them with rural backgrounds, have made the 
history of our cities. Now it is the Latin American and the Negro; 
a generation ago it was the Italian. Only the Jew, on the whole, 
has brought an urban background with him. And most of the 
problems of urban welfare programs arise in that context. This 
fact is not a fault in our system. It is the sign, the symptom, and 
the consequence of the industrial growth of our system and of its 
creation of increasing opportunities. Adjustment to urban life is a 
problem, in other words, like the problem of education, not like 
the problem of crime. Yet we deal with it as though it were like the 
problem of crime. For instance, the army assumes that when a 
man is taken from civilian status and put into the military he needs 
a period of orientation. The army deals with this situation in an 
organized and deliberate way. It does not wait until the individual 
falters and then send him to the guardhouse or the hospital. Of 
course, some people will falter in any case, but the army makes 
deliberate efforts to cushion the shock of transition. Dealing with 
a problem of transition at least as abrupt, we do relatively little 
in an organized way. We take a therapeutic and remedial rather 
than a preventive approach. 

Another great issue of which we are only beginning to be aware 
is that of technological unemployment. A major justification for a 
system of decentralized capitalist competition, so far as I can see, 
is that it energizes the spirit of invention and innovation. That 
system seems to be working very well. As a result, not only do we 
have technological unemployment but we can count on it as a 
normal condition of life. It is the price we pay for our success, the 
inevitable defect that goes with our virtue. What do we do about 
this chronic problem? Once more, we can treat it as an accident, as 
something that should not happen, or we can establish institutions 
for the retraining and relocation of displaced individuals, and give 
them the same status in our society as schools. Our administrative 
and political institutions are in this respect, I think, quite inade- 
quate for dealing with the situations with which we are confronted. 
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They need to be converted deliberately, and as a matter of principle, 
into standing agencies for preventing the problems which they 
now go about managing in an ad hoc and retrospective manner. 

There is one more issue of considerable importance. Senator 
Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, is worried about the increasing cen- 
tralization of our society. I am worried about it too, so worried 
that I wish that Senator Goldwater would sing a different tune. For 
I think that he is an agent of the forces that are creating this over- 
centralization. What do I mean? Like a good many old-fashioned 
Jeffersonians, I think it a liberal and liberating purpose to want 
to relieve individuals from a meddlesome state, from the petty 
tyrannies of officials, from the constant intervention of government 
into local and private affairs. The number of such interventions 
is growing steadily. But why? 

Let me give you two analogies. Let us imagine a man who 
refuses to observe the regimen of physical exercise and de- 
cent diet that his doctor prescribes for him. He does not follow 
any planned program for maintaining his health. As a result, the 
doctor comes to his house every week, he intervenes in the man’s 
life in a hundred detailed ways, the fellow feels that he has no 
freedom at all, and the medical bills are very high. Take another 
example. When I try to walk across New York City these days, I run 
into a series of blocks and obstacles to my progress. I bump into 
people. I barely avoid being run over by cars. I see policemen every- 
where, and they order me around, often in a discourteous way. 
But unless New York should make some deliberate decision about 
the rights of the automobile driver, this problem will continue 
and will get worse. Without some planned decision, for example, 
to govern access of the automobile to the center of New York, 
the inroads on my daily freedom of movement are going to increase. 
This is the type of issue I have in mind when I say that our political 
and administrative organizations concerned with welfare ought 
to be converted from remedial institutions into institutions that 
deal with problems conceived as normal and natural in our society. 
I say it both in the interest of planning and centralization and also 
in the interest of decentralization. The pressures toward central- 
ization in our society are very great. Unless there is deliberate 
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planning, they are going to become greater. Policies focused on 
and by emergencies, ad hoc measures for dealing with one separate 
problem after another, only multiply restrictions, regulations, and 
inhibitions on human energy. The purpose of sound and liberal 
social planning is widely misunderstood. That purpose is to sim- 
plify, to rationalize, to provide a stable set of alternatives within 
which individuals are freer to act in security and to exercise their 
freedom of choice. Only a positive approach to programs of human 
welfare will promote, I think, the liberty of our society as well as 
the welfare of our society. 

This is particularly important in connection with an agency 
which has always been considered fundamental in a democracy 
—the voluntary organization. We are suffering, I said, from 
apoplexy at the center and anemia at the extremities. The anemia 
is in our voluntary organizations, which are more and more cen- 
tralized and bureaucratized. In a period of crisis, or with the aid 
of ideology and rhetoric, one can whip people up to a great effort. 
But one can do so, usually, only for a short time. If people are to 
work for long-range social purposes with energy and devotion, 
they have to feel, as a normal matter, that right at home, close to 
them, are things they can do that are significant. If they speak, 
they will be heard. If they move, somebody else will move. The 
reactivation and revitalization of voluntary organizations at the 
local levels are of major importance in the pursuit of human 
welfare. Solutions cannot be left just to professionals. A major 
part of the job of social workers is not just to put professional 
knowledge and competence at the disposal of those who need 
help. It is to organize and lead communities, and to show them 
that human welfare is their problem—no, not simply their problem, 
but also their chance to give a meaning to the word “community.” 

But let me turn to our social and cultural attitudes. I mentioned 
that the word “welfare” is one of the woefully abused words of our 
time. As the welfare state has emerged, it has undercut and come 
close to subverting certain traditional moral values of our society. 
The conflict between these old moral values and the emerging 
and still unexpressed moral values of the new welfare society is 
still unresolved. And so, in our attitudes, we are as yet largely un- 
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committed, undecided as to what it is that we have done and as to 
what it is that we want to do. How does the new concept of welfare 
conflict with old values? Although the concept of welfare as we have 
come to use it, in fact, only designates the minimally decent life, 
there are still two elements in it which are relatively new. 

First, it reflects the growing recognition that even a life of 
minimal decency cannot be defined in purely material terms. 
Minimal decency is a concept that is relative in two respects. It is 
relative to social resources and social expectations and it is relative 
to personality. What was a life of minimal decency for an American 
in 1861 would not be a life of minimal decency for an American 
in 1961. The standard of living below which we say no one shall go 
is a rising standard of living. For what men regard as minimal has 
something to do with what they regard as possible. 

Secondly, there is a psychological component in the concept of 
welfare. Merely to allow a man or a family to keep body and soul 
together is not all that is meant by “minimal decency.” They have 
to be allowed to keep body and soul together under conditions 
that also permit them to keep their self-respect. This under- 
standing of the imperatives of a social assistance program is new. 
Throughout most of history, it has not been usual for men to help 
their fellows under such conditions that their fellows can keep 
their self-respect. The Biblical maxim that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive could not be truer: it is more blessed to give 
than to receive—it is much more agreeable to the ego. What we have 
been trying to do for the last thirty years is to make receiving a 
little less painful to the human ego. It will always be painful. 
In Dostoevski’s Brothers Karamazov, old man Karamazov is asked 
why he has a deadly hate for someone. He replies, “He once did me 
a favor!” 

There is another point of great importance on which our ap- 
proach to human welfare has changed. A life of minimal decency 
is regarded, in a welfare society, as a right. Over the long course of 
Western history, charity has been considered a supreme virtue. 
One reason that charity has been regarded as a supreme virtue is 
that it is a wholly free act, an act of benefaction toward others who 
have no natural right to be so benefited. It is a gift of the donor. 
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In this respect, charity has been subverted by the new welfare 
policies. The right to receive certain minimal benefits of the society 
in which one lives, is now generally recognized as a right of all. 
It is part of what we mean when we speak of “fundamental human 
rights.” This tenet clashes with very old attitudes—with the attitude 
that benefits should always be a return for service; with the notion 
that if men do not have the lash of utter poverty behind them, they 
will not work hard; with all the moralities and immoralities that 
lead us to divide the poor, but no one else, into two classes, the 
deserving and the undeserving. 

We have not yet assimilated all that this dislocation of old atti- 
tudes means. Our irresolution shows itself in fears, as, for example, 
the fear that a guarantee of minimal security will eat away at 
initiative and self-reliance. It is of course true that if we guarantee 
all men certain minimal securities, some men will accept that 
guarantee as an invitation to take things easy. There is not the 
slightest doubt that security does unnerve some people and encour- 
age them to think that the world owes them a living. My evidence 
of this assertion is the behavior of many rich people. But on the 
whole, in a society in which there are great opportunities, in 
which there is money to be made, work to be done, and success is 
valued above all things—in such a society, it seems to me, it is 
foolish to worry about the enervating effects of the guarantee of 
minimal security. These effects are scattered, and they are almost 
certainly balanced by the stimulations that minimal security offers. 

In addition to the still unresolved notions about welfare that we 
inherit from the past we have some new problems toward which 
we have not yet managed to formulate any settled attitudes. They 
are examples of precisely the kind of normal, chronic problem to 
which welfare programs ought to be addressed. To understand these 
problems, it is helpful to think about what it means to move away 
from the Garden-of-Eden morality. Throughout history, Paradise 
has been conceived as a kind of easy-going existence where one 
does not have to work, where one does not feel pain, where there 
are no angers or jealousies, where man is tame, placid, and obedient. 
That is because we always create our paradises out of our knowledge 
of hell. We look at hell, which is close at hand and requires few 
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powers of imagination, and we eliminate what is evil: that gives 
us Paradise. But we are now living in a society in which most old 
notions of Paradise are not acceptable. Consider early retirement 
or leisure, or extension of life expectancy or the stretching out of 
youth. 

It is a special phenomenon of our mature industrial society that 
young people spend longer and longer periods acquiring an edu- 
cation, remain for a longer time in a socially dependent and 
apprentice status. And yet human biology has not changed. At a 
certain point in their teens, young people are biologically mature, 
with all the problems that that creates. It is a fantasy to imagine that 
adolescence is a biological phenomenon. It is a social phenomenon. 
It is a phenomenon of young people who are physically mature 
but are kept in a socially immature status. Since this problem is 
built into the kind of society we have, it requires examination of 
the institutions, from school to labor laws, that bear upon it. 
Old categories, not even the categories of thirty years ago, will not 
do. 

Similarly, the notion of a happy old age spent in retirement loses 
its meaning when biological old age normally begins at seventy-five 
or eighty but official retirement begins at sixty-five or sixty. The Es- 
kimos have been condemned for exposing their old people on the 
hills and letting them die. We are more humane: we expose them in 
sunshine colonies and let them die. We have still to find ways in 
which those who are retired can be useful contributors to their com- 
munity. We have still to find other than purely stopgap measures for 
dealing with the problem of old age in a society in which, for the 
first time in human history, something like a third of the population 
is directly affected. 

Finally, there are the pressures of the international situation. 
Obviously, the greatest reason for wanting to liquidate the cold war 
is that if we do not we may all go up in smoke. A second reason is 
the awful, shameful diversion of human wealth and energy that 
the cold war represents. The economic waste, the distraction, 
tension, and very probably the domestic violence that are caused 
by the cold war are immeasurable. In the United States, further- 
more, the cold war has had another consequence. It has created an 
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attitude which seems to me almost un-American. That attitude 
is our fascinated and preoccupied concern with our enemy. That 
enemy is making a painful transition from a shamefully impover- 
ished society to, at best, a poor man’s Paradise. We have long 
since passed that stage of economic development. That the enemy 
is real and that he is a threat, I do not for a moment wish to deny. 
But the United States in the past has not normally decided its own 
domestic policies by reading from the enemy’s script. It has not 
created its policy just out of fear and antagonism. We are preoc- 
cupied with anti-Communism as though we had no independent 
notions of our own about what freedom and democracy in America 
might mean. Until the Russians do something we seem not to know 
what we ought to do. What we seem to have lost is a sense of the 
future. We try very hard—we are immensely flexible, we are 
extraordinarily gifted in technical pursuits, we tinker better than 
any other society. But we do not quite know what it is we want— 
and we do not quite know what it is we want, I suspect, because 
we still have our minds fixed on that last emergency through which 
we came. 

Those who are concerned with social welfare need to address 
themselves to a serious study of our social and political organiza- 
tion, and to a serious, deliberate, and controversial concern with 
social policy. The social worker, unhappily, has become one of 
the best examples of the decline of our society’s capacity to im- 
agine its future. He is doing his job efficiently and he is also en- 
casing himself in his job. He is tinkering with the broken prod- 
ucts that are brought to the repair shop, but he is not asking him- 
self why so many of these broken products are being brought in. 
A positive image of a society concerned with human welfare for 
its own sake—even in the cold war—would be an extraordinary 
instrument. Ten years ago George Kennan wrote in Foreign Af- 
fairs: 


Any message we may try to bring to others will be effective only if 
it is in accord with what we are to ourselves, and if this is something 
sufficiently impressive to compel the respect and confidence of a world 
which, despite all its material difficulties, is still more ready to rec- 
ognize and respect spiritual distinction than material opulence. 
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This search for and recovery of spiritual distinction seems to me 
to be our problem. 

How can we begin? I would say, first of all, that we ought to face 
some disagreeable facts about ourselves. Nothing would help more 
than if we cut through the rhetoric, looked at our unfinished busi- 
ness squarely, and tried to formulate the ideals that define our 
new business. Our schools are shockingly inadequate. Our pro- 
grams for the young and the old are sketchy, grudging, under- 
nourished. Our actions and thoughts about unemployment, de- 
linquency, recreation, public facilities, the ugliness of our cities— 
all of these are ad hoc and fearful. In New York the contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty is shocking and hideous. The bewilder- 
ment, the scorn, and the violence that lie a millimeter below the 
surface in Harlem can be sensed by anybody who walks through 
Harlem. The question to be asked is not the irrelevant and tire- 
some one, “Can any other social system do better?” The question 
is whether this represents the best that the American system can 
do. 

The man who is prepared to say “Yes,” the man who thinks 
these facts should not be mentioned or that mentioning them 
shows a lack of respect for the American system—that man is the 
man who shows lack of respect for the American system and its 
potential. It is he who is killing the faith of Americans in what 
they have; for faith is built on works. He is contributing to the 
image of the United States abroad—he is that image—which has 
made millions associate us with the past rather than with the fu- 
ture. In our past, the United States, almost alone in the world, 
was a society that wanted its future, that knew its possibilities and 
loved them and seized them. It is still true that no other society 
has a better chance to demonstrate what the possibilities for human 
well-being might be. 

Last Christmas time a cartoon in one of the English journals 
showed Jesus in the manger with a television set and a refrigerator 
and some very large fuzzy animals with which to play. I was struck 
by the fact that this cartoon appeared in a welfare society. Thirty 
years ago, social critics attacked poverty. Now social critics, in- 
cluding some of our most liberal social critics, attack affluence. 
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Why? It is sentimental to declaim against affluence. I hope you 
will forgive me, I hope it does not sound too vulgar, but along 
with a rapidly declining group of other materialists I think that 
material wealth and material goods generally are good, not bad, 
for a civilization and for the spiritual life. The American bath- 
room is a contribution to civilization. Why, then, are we so apolo- 
getic about our wealth and worried about our alleged materialism? 
The answer is so obvious that we hesitate to put it into words. It 
is because we have not yet put this extraordinary opulence into 
work that we can respect. In any society, and particularly in a 
rich one, men need a sense that there are large, ideal enterprises 
under way. They need a sense that they can take part in these 
enterprises, that if they use their minds and their hearts they can 
do something supremely worth doing. 

Survival is not enough; what counts is survival in freedom and 
survival for the good life. Concern for human welfare could be a 
unifying force producing excitement and a sense of purpose and 
meaning in our society if only we could get our eyes on the target. 
The question is whether we in the United States today have the 
energy, courage, and imagination to live up to our extraordinary 
powers. The social work profession can do as much to generate 
this renewal of mind and heart as any group in the country. 


Appendix A: Program 


‘hee MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the 
critical examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and common services 
committees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Com- 
mittee; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the associate and special 
groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic 
forum in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by 
its Constitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals 
appearing on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have 
no authority to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would 
imply that the organization has participated in or endorsed their state- 
ments or positions. 


Theme: Concern for Human Welfare: Unifying Force for 
Survival 


SUNDAY, MAY 14 


2:00 P.M.-3:00 P.M. 


ORIENTATION FOR NEWCOMERS 
Speakers: Wayne Vasey, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.]. 
Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Conference 
on Social Welfare, New York 

Floor discussion 
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4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


THE SOCIAL CONCERN OF THE UNITED STATES IN INTER- 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, Dean, Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass.; Chairman, U.S. Committee, International Conference of Social 
Work 
Speaker: Mrs. Edison Dick, U.S. Representative on the Social Commis- 
sion of the United Nations 


8:00 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

Opening of 88th Annual Forum by Mrs. Victor Shaw, President, National 
Conference on Social Welfare 

Invocation: Msgr. J. Richard Feiten, Catholic Charities of the Diocese of 
Winona 

Introduction of members of Minnesota Sponsoring Committee: Mr. Charles 
Silverson, President, Family and Children’s Service of Minneapolis, 
Chairman 

Welcome to the Conference on behalf of Minneapolis: Mayor Peterson 

Address by Governor Elmer L. Andersen of Minnesota 

Address by Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

“The New Administration Looks at Social Welfare” 


10:00 P.M. 
CONFERENCE RECEPTION 


MONDAY, MAY 15 


9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION—TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY 
Presiding: Fred DelliQuadri, First Vice President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare; Dean, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, New York 
Speaker: Eugene McCarthy, U.S. Senator from Minnesota, Washington, 
D.C. 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


PRIORITIES FOR ENRICHING AND SUSTAINING FAMILY LIFE 
Lindeman Lecture 
[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families] 
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Presiding: Roger J. Wolfe, Vice Chairman, Minnesota Welfare Confer- 
ence; Member, LeSuer County Welfare Board 

Speaker: Rev. Lawrence McGinley, President, Fordham University, New 
York 


THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 

Lindeman Lecture 

[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups] 
Presiding: Gertrude Wilson, Professor, School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
Speaker: Oscar Lewis, Professor of Anthropology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


SOCIAL POLICY FOR THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY 

Lindeman Lecture 

[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities] 
Presiding: Mrs. Frank M. Barry, Chairman, Section III; Executive Secre- 
tary, Health Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Speaker: Kenneth E. Boulding, Professor of Economics, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


PROMOTING DAY CARE FOR CHILDREN 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Judith Cauman, Consultant in Day Care, 
Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia 

“Children of Change.” Mental Health Film Board, 164 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Floor discussion 


1:00 P.M. 


LOOKING BEYOND OUR NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 

[Audio-visual Committee] 

“A Boy Named Ami.” Hadassah Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

“Open Your Eyes.” Association Films, Inc., Broad and Elm Streets, Ridge- 
field, N.J. 

Floor discussion 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY—PHYSICAL AND SO- 
CIAL PLANNING 
[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities] 
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Presiding: Nathan E. Cohen, Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Speakers: John G. Turnbull, Professor of Economics and Industrial Re- 
lations and Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 
Robert T. Jorvig, Executive Director, the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority in and for the City of Minneapolis 
Samuel H. Popper, Associate Professor of Education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Gaylord W. Anderson, M.D., Mayo Professor and Director, School of 
Public Health, College of Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Mrs. Frank M. Barry, Executive Secretary, Health Council, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland 

Floor discussion 


TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY—HEALTH ASPECTS 
Presiding: Leonard W. Mayo, Executive Director, Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, New York 

The Interrelationship of Poverty and Disease 
Speaker: M. Allen Pond, Staff Assistant, Office of Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Are We Mentally Prepared for the Elimination of Poverty? 

Speaker: Leonard J. Duhl, M.D., Professional Services Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 


POTENTIALS FOR THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 
Presiding: Nelson C. Jackson, Associate Director, National Urban League, 
New York 
Speakers: Louis Levine, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Washington, D.C. 
Julius A. Thomas, Director, Industrial Relations, National Urban League, 
New York 
Panel chairman: Ernest Cooper, Executive Director, St. Paul Urban 
League, St. Paul, Minn. 
Panel members: Richard K. Fox, Jr., Assistant Director, Minnesota Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, St. Paul 
Ralph Johnson, Consultant in Counseling, Minneapolis public schools 
Russell J. Rosendahl, personnel relations, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis 
Floor discussion 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES IN ELIMINATING POVERTY 
Presiding: Mrs. Ethel G. Brown, Director of Public Education and Social 
Relations, the National Foundation, New York 
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Old Age and Survivors’ and Disability Insurance 
Speaker: Neota Larson, Chief, Welfare Branch, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Unemployment and Temporary Disability Insurance 
Speaker: Ray Solem, Chief of Research, Minnesota Department of Em- 
ployment Security, St. Paul 

Social Services 
Speaker: Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Director of Program Research, Social 
Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C, 
Panel members: Donald Savelkoul, counsel, Minnesota AFL-CIO, Min- 
neapolis 
Genevieve W. Carter, Associate Director, Welfare Planning Council of 
the Los Angeles Region 


PLANNING A MEETING BACKWARDS 

[Committee on Planning Meetings in Social Welfare] 
Presiding: Ralph L. Goff, Chairman, Committee on Planning Meetings 
in Social Welfare; Area Deputy, California State Department of Social 
Welfare, Los Angeles 
Discussion leader and speaker: Mrs. Eva Schindler-Rainman, doctoral 
candidate, School of Social Work, University of Southern California; 
Fellow, National Institute of Mental Health, Los Angeles 

Floor discussion 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE IN SOCIAL WELFARE COMMUNICATION 
[Committee on Public Relations] 
Presiding: Sydney B. Markey, Associate Director, Health and Welfare 
Council, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Harold N. Weiner, Executive Director, National Public Rela- 
tions Council of Health and Welfare Services, New York 
Discussants: Robert F. Nelson, Executive Director, United Charities of 
Chicago 
Sam S. Grais, Chairman, National Council of Public Welfare Board 
Members; Immediate Past President, Minnesota Welfare Association 
Floor discussion 


THE FOUNDATION AND SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 

[Committee on Social Research and Social Studies. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Walter B. Johnson, Associate Professor, Division of Social 
Service, Indiana University, Indianapolis 

The Role and Responsibility of the Community Foundation 
Speaker: Isaac L. Hoffman, Director, Research Department, Amherst H. 
Wilder Foundation, St. Paul 
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Discussant: David G. French, Florence Heller Graduate School for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Floor discussion 


SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS ABOUT THE AGED 

[Committee on Social Research and Social Studies. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Jerome Kaplan, Executive Director, Mansfield Memorial 
Home, Mansfield, Ohio 

Shaping Policy from Research 
Speaker: Mrs. Helen Turner, Assistant to the Consultant on Services for 
the Aging, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany 

A Profile of Old Age Assistance Recipients 
Speaker: Charles T. O'Reilly, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
Loyola University, Chicago 

Floor discussion 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 

[Audio-visual Committee] 
Presiding: Guichard Parris, Director of Public Relations, National Urban 
League, New York 

“A Law is Made.”” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42d Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 

Floor discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY—PHYSICAL AND SO- 


CIAL PLANNING 
Continuation of the meeting on the same subject scheduled at 2:00 P.M. 


TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY—HEALTH ASPECTS 

Continuation of the meeting on the same subject scheduled at 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding and summarizer: Leonard W. Mayo, Executive Director, As- 
sociation for the Aid of Crippled Children, New York 

Potentials for the Reduction of Poverty through Health Programs and Services 
Speaker: John J. Hanlon, M.D., Director of Community Health Services, 
Department of Health, Philadelphia 
Panel members: O. Emory Ferebee, Deputy Chief, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Jerome Pollack, Program Consultant, Social Security Department, United 
Automobile Workers, Detroit 
Robert N. Barr, M.D., Secretary and Executive Officer, Minnesota Board 
of Health, Minnesota State Department of Health, Minneapolis 
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Ernest B. Howard, M.D., Assistant Executive Vice President, American 
Medical Association, Chicago 


POTENTIALS FOR THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 
Continuation of the meeting on the same subject scheduled at 2:00 P.M. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES IN ELIMINATING POVERTY 
Continuation of the meeting on the same subject scheduled at 2:00 P.M. 


THE FAMILY IN A CONSUMER WORLD 

[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: The Hon. Elmer Anderson, Governor of the State of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 
Speaker: Mrs. Frances Lomas Feldman, Associate Professor of Social 
Work, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


THE FACTS ABOUT ILLEGITIMACY AND ITS IMPACT ON THE 

ADC PROGRAM 

[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Brooks Field, member of Board, Family and Children’s 
Service, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Kathryn D. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C, 

Floor discussion 


FAMILY TREATMENT: APPLICATION AND METHODOLOGY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Marvin Borman, member of Board, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Services, Minneapolis 

Multiple-Impact Psychotherapy—a Program for Disturbed Adolescents 
Speakers: Harold Goolishian, Administrative Director, Youth Develop- 
ment Project, Medical Branch, University of Texas, Galveston 
Mrs, Agnes Ritchey, chief psychiatric social worker, Youth Development 
Project, Medical Branch, University of Texas, Galveston 


KINSHIP AND CASEWORK 
[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 

Presiding: Gordon Shepard, member of Board, Children’s Service, St. 
Paul 
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Speaker: Hope J. Leichter, Director of Research, Research Institute in 
Family Relations of the Jewish Family Service, New York 
Floor discussion 


THE RETARDED CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: James F. Shandorf, M.D., member of Board, Catholic Welfare 
Association, Minneapolis 
Speakers: Robert B. Kugel, M.D., Associate Professor, Department of 
Pediatrics, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Theron Alexander, Associate Professor of Psychology in Pediatrics, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


REHABILITATION FOR BETTER LIVING 

[Section I. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: L. M. Gudmestad, member of Board, Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety, Minneapolis 
Speaker: A. Ray Dawson, M.D., Chief, Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation Services, Veterans Administration Hospital, Richmond, Va. 

Floor discussion 


THE GREAT CITIES SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM—NEW 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL IN A CHANGING NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD 
[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups. Group Meeting 1| 
Presiding: Emeric Kurtagh, Executive Director, Neighborhood Service 
Organization, Detroit 
Speaker: Henry Saltzman, program specialist on the Great Cities—Gray 
Area Program, Ford Foundation, New York 
Discussant: Catherine Richards, Youth Consultant, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 


POLICY ISSUES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF GROUP SERVICES 
[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Helen U. Phillips, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Robert D. Vinter, Associate Professor of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Floor discussion 


SOCIAL GROUP TREATMENT—SOME SELECTED DYNAMICS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
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Presiding: Ruby B. Pernell, Professor of Social Work, School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Speaker: Joyce Gale Klein, Executive Director, Family Service of Prince 
Georges County, Riverdale, Md. 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPING SERVICES FOR OLDER CAMPERS 

[Section II. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: C. Bernard Scott, Director of Camp Chi, Jewish Community 
Centers of Chicago 
Speaker: Lillian Margolin, Camp Director, Wel-Met Camps, Silver Lake 
Division, New York 

Floor discussion 


THE GIRL DELINQUENT AND THE MALE STREET CORNER GANG 
[Section II. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Russell Hogrefe, Chicago Youth Centers 
Speaker: Martha S. Lewis, Director of Girls Division, New York City 
Youth Board 
Discussant: Guido Tardi, Assistant Director, Division of Intensive Com- 
munity Organization, Chicago Commission on Youth Welfare 
Floor discussion 


GROUP WORK SERVICES AS A TOOL IN THE REINTEGRATION 
OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Elaine Switzer, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Speaker: Melvin Herman, Executive Director, New York Service for 
Orthopedically Handicapped, New York 
Discussants: Murray E. Ortof, Assistant Professor, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
Morris L. Eisenstein, Executive Director, United Community Centers of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE SECTARIAN AGENCY IN THE 1960s WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO LEISURE-TIME AGENCIES 
[Section II. Group Meeting 7] 
Presiding: Robert MacRae, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Speaker: Charles Chakerian, Chairman, Department of Church and 
Community, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 
Discussants: Louis Stern, South Orange, N.]J. 
Msgr. Raymond Gallagher, Assistant Director, Catholic Charities of Cleve- 
land 
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ON THE VERGE OF SYNTHESIS? 

[Section II. Group Meeting 8. Cosponsoring Group: Section IIT) 
Speaker: Barbara Wallace, Director of Research, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Discussant: Sidney Dillick, Executive Director, Rhode Island Council of 
Community Services, Providence 


TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY—PHYSICAL AND SO- 
CIAL PLANNING 

[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities. Group Meeting 1] 
Continuation of the meeting on the same subject scheduled at 2:00 P.M. 


THE BIG CITY’S FUTURE IN AMERICA 

[Section III. Group Meeting 3. Cosponsoring Group: Audio-Visual Com- 

mittee} 
Presiding: Malvin Morton, Executive Director, Chicago Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 

“Big City—1i980.” Hamilton Film Service, 245 West 55th Street, New York 
19, N.Y. 
Discussant: Aaron Sacks, Associate Planning Director, Health and Wel- 
fare Association of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 

Floor discussion 


8:30 P.M. 

GENERAL SESSION—THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Concern for Human Welfare—Unifying Force for Survival 
Presiding: Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Conference on 
Social Welfare 

Introduction of past Presidents and members of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference 

Invocation: Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut, Mount Zion Temple of St. Paul 

Introduction of 50-year members of the Conference and presentation of cer- 
tificates to: Mrs. John Hord, Cleveland; Jessie G. Morse, Medfield, Mass.; 
William N. Norton, Pleasant Ridge, Mich.; Spokane, Wash., Public 
Library 

Presentation of National Conference on Social Welfare Award for “out- 
standing service to social welfare” to former Congressman Aime Forand 
from Rhode Island 

Presidential Address: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va., Concern for Hu- 
man Welfare: Unifying Force for Survival 
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TUESDAY, MAY 16 


9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


PERSONNEL: KEY TO PROGRESS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting} 
Presiding: Winslow Carlton, President, National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, New York 

Findings of the 1960 Survey of Social Welfare Manpower 
Speaker: Ewan Clague, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Implications for the Field of Social Welfare 
Speaker: Robert H. MacRae, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 

PERSONNEL IN PUBLIC WELFARE 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting} 
Presiding: John C. Kidneigh, Director, School of Social Work, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Speakers: Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, U.S. Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Kathryn D. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


SALARIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Director, National Association 
of Social Workers, New York 
Speakers: Ruth Bowman, Director, County Welfare Department, City 
of St. Paul and County of Ramsey, Minn. 
C. Bushnell Olmsted, personnel adviser, Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Hilda Siff, Executive Director, Community and Social Agency Employees 
Union, AFL-CIO, New York 
Floor discussion 


RECRUITMENT: A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MAN- 
POWER SHORTAGE 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Mary R. Baker, Consultant on Careers in Social Work, Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, New York 
Panel members: Charles Brink, Dean, School of Social Work, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 
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Paul W. Keve, Director, Department Court Services, Hennepin County 
District and Juvenile Court, Minneapolis 
Arnulf Pins, Director, Bureau of Personnel and Training, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, New York 
Margaret Whittlesey, Medical Social Consultant, Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Health, Burlington 
Mrs. Leonard H. Bernheim, Chairman, Social Work Recruiting Commit- 
tee of Greater New York 

Floor discussion 


THE USE OF AUXILIARY PERSONNEL: THE AIDE AND THE VOL- 
UNTEER 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Howard J. Parad, Director, Smith College School for Social 
Work, Northampton, Mass. 
Panel members: Mariana Bing, mental health educator, Cleveland Men- 
tal Health Association 
Pearl Mitchell, Volunteer Services Coordinator, County Welfare Depart- 
ment, City of St. Paul and County of Ramsey, Minn. 
Mrs. Muriel F. Steeves, Assistant Director, County of Westchester Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, White Plains, N.Y. 
Verne Weed, Director, Preprofessional Training Program, Community 
Council of Greater New York 
Anthony De Marinis, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Service 
of Greater St. Louis 
Floor discussion 


GETTING THE JOB DONE—LEGISLATIVE ACTION IS YOUR BUSF 
NESS 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 
Panel members: Charles X. Sampson, Director of Administration, United 
Community Funds and Councils of America, New York 
Rudolph T. Danstedt, Director, National Association of Social Workers, 
Washington Branch, Washington, D.C. 
Walter F. Mondale, Attorney-General, State of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Floor discussion 


HUNGER AND HUMAN WELFARE AT HOME AND ABROAD 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Facts about Hunger and the Administration’s Program 
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Speaker: James W. Symington, Deputy Director, Food for Peace Cam- 
paign, Washington, D.C. 

Social Welfare’s Responsibility 
Speaker: James R. Dumpson, Commissioner, New York City Department 
of Welfare 

Floor discussion 


MEDICAL CARE LEGISLATION—PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Raymond W. Houston, Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany 
Speaker: Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary for Legislation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


THE STAKE OF SOCIAL WELFARE IN AN OPEN SOCIETY 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Samuel S. Fishzohn, Director, Division of Youth Service, Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, New York 
Speaker: Whitney M. Young, Jr., Dean, Atlanta University School of 
Social Work, Atlanta, Ga.; Executive Director-Elect, National Urban 
League 
Discussants: Jane E. Wrieden, National Consultant, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Services, Salvation Army, New York 


Everett Cope, Director, South Chicago Community Center, Chicago 
Floor discussion 


12:45 P.M. 
CHILD REARING IN DIFFERENT CULTURES 
[Audio-Visual Committee] 


Presiding: Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss, Associate Director, International Social 
Service—American Branch, New York 

“Four Families.” Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

Floor discussion 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17 


9:15 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. URBANISM 
Presiding: C. F. McNeil, Second Vice President, National Conference on 


Social Welfare; Executive Director, Health and Welfare Council, Phila- 
delphia 
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Speaker: Robert Weaver, Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
MOVING AHEAD TOWARD THE ELIMINATION OF POVERTY 

Presiding: Sanford Solender, Executive Director, National Jewish Wel- 

fare Board, New York; member-at-large, National Conference on Social 

Welfare 

Panel members: Nathan E. Cohen, Dean, School of Applied Social Sci- 

ences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Director of Program Research, Social Security Ad- 

ministration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 

ton, D.C. dui SS: 

Philip Ryan, Executive Director, National Association for Mental Health, 

New York 

Julius Thomas, National Urban League, New York 


THE ROLE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE PREVENTION OF 

ECONOMIC DEPENDENCY 

[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: L. Howard Bennett, President, Minneapolis Urban League 
Board; member of Board, United Fund of Minneapolis 

Do Professional Social Workers Have a Responsibility for Interpreting the 
Basic Needs of Families? 
Speaker: Mrs. Virginia R. Doscher, Public Relations Associate, American 
Public Welfare Association, Chicago 

What Are the Public Relations Implications and Tools at Our Disposal 
for Doing a More Effective Job in Interpreting the Basic Needs of Fami- 
lies? 
Speaker: Guichard Parris, Public Relations Director, National Urban 
League, New York 


OUTCOME OF ALCOHOLIC MARRIAGES: ENDURANCE, TERMINA- 
TION, OR SOBRIETY? 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Rev. Carl H. Olsen, member of Board, Family and Children’s 
Service, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Margaret B. Bailey, Director, Family Research Project, National 
Council on Alcoholism, New York 
Discussant: Mrs. Anne W. Webb, Chester County Health Center, West 
Chester, Pa. 
Floor discussion 


1 
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AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN: HOW DOES IT STRENGTHEN 

OR WEAKEN THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 

[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel, member of Board, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Services; Chairman, Unitarian Service Committee, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Arthur Greenleigh, Greenleigh Associates, Inc., New York 
Discussants: Alvin L. Schorr, family life specialist, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Arthur W. Potts, Superintendent, Bureau of Needy Children, California 
State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento 


CURRENT TRENDS IN THE REHABILITATION AND CARE OF 

THE AGING 

[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Mrs. Walter W. Walker, member of Board, Hennepin County 
Welfare Department; Chairman, Governor’s Council on Aging, Min- 
neapolis 

Rehabilitation Concept of Work with the Aged 
Speaker: Mrs. Rebecca Robinson, Consultant on Services to the Aging, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago 

The Institutional Answer 
Speaker: Arthur Waldman, Executive Vice President, Home for the Jew- 
ish Aged, Philadelphia 

Floor discussion 


THE CHILD: ITS CULTURE AND ITS REARING 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Floyd E. Nelson, member of Board, Children’s Home Society 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 


Speaker: Sister M. Inez Hilger, College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Floor discussion 


SECURING THE FUTURE OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

[Section I. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: E. A. Preston, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
Panel chairman: Bertram Beck, Associate Executive Director, National 
Association of Social Workers, New York 

1. Importance of Early Identification of the Child’s Potentials 
Speaker: Grace Weyker, psychiatric social worker, Wilder Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, St. Paul 


2. Coordinating Community Forces for Development of the Potentials of 
Children and Youth 
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Speaker: Mrs. Arnita Boswell, social worker, Special Project, Chicago 
Board of Education 

3. Developing the Potentials for Productive Work 
Speaker: Eli Cohen, Executive Secretary, National Committee on Em- 
ployment of Youth, New York 

4. Developing the Potential for Artistic Expression 

5. Developing the Potential for Finding One’s Identity in Today's World 
Speaker: Arnold M. Rose, Department of Sociology, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 

Floor discussion 


FAMILY TREATMENT: APPLICATION AND METHODOLOGY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 7] 

Continuation of the meeting at 4:00 P.M. on Monday on the same subject 
Presiding: Marvin Borman, member of Board, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Services, Minneapolis 
Speakers: Harold Goolishian, Administrative Director, University of 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston 
Mrs. Agnes Ritchey, psychiatric social worker, University of Texas, Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston 

Work with the Family Unit: Uses, Criteria, Process, and Dynamics 
David Hallowitz, Assistant Director, Psychiatric Clinic, Inc. Buffalo 

Floor discussion 


PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES OF PREVENTIVE CASEWORK 
[Section I. Group Meeting 8] 
Presiding: Arnold A. Karlins, member of Board, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Howard J. Parad, Director, Smith College School for Social 
Work, Northampton, Mass. 
Floor discussion 


THE SOCIAL WORKER IN THE GROUP 
[Section I. Group Meeting 9; Joint session with Section II. Group Meeting 7] 


WORK WITH MIGRATORY AND HARD-TO-REACH GROUPS 

[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Arthur M. Goldman, Edward F. White Neighborhood House, 
Minneapolis 

A Report on Two Girl Scout Projects Serving the Daughters of Rural Migrant 
Workers and Urban Hard-to-Reach Groups 
Speaker: Luada Boswell, Special Field Advisor, Region 12, Girl Scouts 
of U.S.A., Los Altos, Calif. 

Floor discussion 


Program 


DATELINE CHICAGO: THE TRUMBULL PARK STORY 

[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Ruth Fennessey 
Speakers: Everett S. Cope, Executive Director, South Chicago Community 
Center 
Mary J. Eaton, Executive Director, Trumbull Park Community Center, 
Chicago 

Floor discussion 


A CITY SURVEYS ITS ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

[Section II. Group Meeting 3} 
Presiding: Mrs. Mildred M. Jeffrey, Director, Community Relations, 
United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO, Detroit 
Speaker: Hamilton Stillwell, Director, Division of Adult Education, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Discussant: Mrs. Jane E. Costabile, Planning Director, Group Services, 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 


A SOCIAL GROUP WORKER AND DELINQUENT HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS: A STUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Russell Hogrefe, Chicago Youth Centers, Chicago 
Speaker: Frederick J. Trost, Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
Floor discussion 


GROUP WORK AND RECREATION SERVICES IN HOSPITAL SET- 
TINGS 
[Section II. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Charles F. Wright, Director of Group and Recreation Division, 
Community Welfare Council of Hennepin County, Minneapolis 
Recreation in Hospital Settings 
Speaker: Frederich M. Chapman, Associate Professor, Division of Recrea- 
tion, University of Minnesota 
Group Work in Hospital Settings 
Speaker: Louise A. Frey, Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, Bos- 
ton University 


RETURN TO COMMUNITY LIVING 

[Section II. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Sara E. Maloney, Adjunct Associate Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

Speakers: Dorthea Lane, Assistant Chief, Social Welfare Services, Veterans 

Administration Center, Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles 
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Doreen Lindsay, senior psychiatric social worker, Metropolitan State 
Hospital, Norwalk, Calif. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER IN THE GROUP 

[Section II. Group Meeting 7; Cosponsoring Group: Section I] 
Presiding: Gladys Ryland, field staff, Community Division, YWCA of the 
U.S.A., New York 
Speaker: William Schwartz, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
Discussant: Ruth E. Smalley, Dean, School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


NEW CONCEPTS IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities. Group Meeting 1} 
Presiding: Lee Carey, Associate Director, Youth Development Center of 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Speakers: Meyer Schwartz, School of Social Work, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies 
in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Campbell G. Murphy, United Community Services Delinquency Project, 
Boston 


ORGANIZING, FINANCING, AND PROVIDING SERVICES: ARE TRA- 
DITIONAL METHODS MEETING PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS? 
[Section III. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: M. Wallace McCutcheon, Honorary Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 
Panel members: Maurice O. Hunt, Director, National Survey Service, 
New York 
John M. Reinhart, President, Family Service, Milwaukee 
Robert C. Wells, Executive Director, United Services of Black Hawk 
County, Waterloo, Iowa 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS—PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND THE 
ROLE OF COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING 
[Section III. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Shelton B. Granger, Executive Director, Urban League, Cleve- 
land 
Speakers: Frederick B. Routh, Executive Director, Michigan Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, Detroit 
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George W. Culberson, President, National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials, Pittsburgh 
Floor discussion 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES IN DEPRIVED AREAS 

[Section III. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Ronald Brown, Vice President and Secretary, Tremco Manu- 
facturing Co. (retired); member, Administrative Committee, Hough Com- 
munity Development Project, Cleveland 
Speaker: Arthur Hillman, Director, Training Center at Hull House, Chi- 
cago 
Discussants: Howard C. McClary, Executive Director, Baden Street Set- 
tlement, Rochester, Minn. : 
Emeric Kurtagh, Executive Director, Neighborhood Service Organization, 
Detroit 

Floor discussion 


PROBLEMS AND DIRECTIONS IN HEALTH PLANNING 

[Section III. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Robert Ragsdale, Executive Director, Hennepin County Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Gaylord Anderson, M.D., Director, School of Public Health, 
College of Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Discussant: Sewall Milliken, Executive Director, Public Health Federa- 
tion of Cincinnati 

Floor discussion 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL PLANNING: OBSTACLES AND EXPERIMENT 
AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 
[Section III. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Howard S. Kahn, member of Board, Community Health and 
Welfare Council of Hennepin County, Minneapolis 
Speaker: W. C. Dutton, Jr., Executive Director, American Institute of 
Planners, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Calvin S. Hamilton, Executive Director, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Department, Indianapolis 
Floor discussion 


AGENCY INTERPRETATION THROUGH FILMS 

[Audio-Visual Committee] 
Presiding: Harold N. Weiner, Executive Director, National Public Rela- 
tions Council of Health and Welfare Services, New York 

“Crotched Mountain, U.S.A.” Crotched Mountain Foundation, Greenfield, 
N.H. 
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“Precious Cargo.” International Social Service, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

“Those Who Care.” Chicago Chapter, American Red Cross, 529 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Floor discussion 


1:00 P.M. 

YOUTH AND DISCOVERY IN FRANCE 

[Audio-Visual Committee] 
Presiding: Mrs. Mildred Rabinow, Department of Parent Group Educa- 
tion, Child Study Association of America, New York 

“The Mischief Makers (‘Les Mistons’).” Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


PLATFORM CONTROL VERSUS AUDIENCE INVOLVEMENT 
[Committee on Planning Meetings in Social Welfare] 
Presiding: Ralph L. Goff, Chairman, Committee on Planning Meetings 
in Social Welfare; Area Deputy, California State Department of Social 
Welfare, Los Angeles 
Discussion leader: Leslie This, Assistant Training Director, American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
Floor discussion 


HOW COMMUNICATION TAKES PLACE 
[Committee on Public Relations] 
Presiding: Sydney B. Markey, Chairman, Committee on Public Relations; 
Associate Director, Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia 
Speakers: George M. Beal, Professor of Rural Sociology, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames 
Joe M. Bohlen, Professor of Rural Sociology, Iowa State University, Ames 
Floor discussion 


THE COST OF POVERTY TO CHILDREN 

[Committee on Social Research and Social Studies. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Eunice L. Minton, Chief of Welfare Services Standards, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Poverty: an Anthropologist’s View 
Speaker: Thomas Gladwin, Social Science Consultant, Community Serv- 
ices Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Discussant: Hylan Lewis, Director, Child Rearing Study, Health and 
Welfare Council, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 
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THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN RESEARCH IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

[Committee on Social Research and Social Studies. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Raymond F. Clapp, Research Consultant and Lecturer, Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D.C. 

The Federal Government's Support of Research in Social Welfare 
Speaker: Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Director, Division of Program Research, 
Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Discussants: 

From the Viewpoint of a Research Worker 
Elizabeth Herzog, Assistant Chief, Child Life Studies Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. : 

From the Viewpoint of a State Administrator 
Raymond W. Houston, Commissioner, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany 


LABOR’S COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM 

[Audio-Visual Committee] 
Presiding: Paul Mendenhall, staff representative, AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, New York 

“Our Community U.S.A.” Office of the Phoenix and Maricopa Federation of 
Labor, AFL-CIO, 112 North Fifth Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Floor discussion 


3:45 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
PROGRESS IN THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE 
Presiding: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va.; President, National Con- 
Conference on Social Welfare 
Progress report by Mrs. Shaw and Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on Social Welfare 
Discussion chairman: Margaret Hickey, St. Louis; Public Affairs Editor, 
Ladies Home Journal; Past President, National Conference on Social 
Welfare 
Discussant: Sol Morton Isaac, attorney, Columbus, Ohio; former Presi- 
dent, Family Service Association of America 
Floor discussion 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. SOCIAL POLICY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATIONS 


Presiding: Nathan E. Cohen, Third Vice President, National Conference 
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on Social Welfare; Dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 

Speaker: Heikki Waris, Professor of Social Policy, Department of Social 
Sciences, University of Helsinki, Helsinki, Finland; representative of Fin- 
land on the Social Commission of the United Nations 


THURSDAY, MAY 18 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENTAL AND VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York 
The Emerging Patterns of Health Services 
Speaker: Melvin A. Glasser, Dean of University Resources, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Mass. 
The Emerging Patterns of Welfare Services 
Speaker: Raymond M. Hilliard, Director, Cook County Department of 
Public Aid, Chicago 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


PARTICIPATION OF PUBLIC AGENCIES IN LOCAL COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Robert Morris, Associate Professor of Community Welfare 
Planning, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Speakers: Richard §. Bachman, Executive Director, Ohio Citizens Coun- 
cil for Health and Welfare, Columbus 
Samuel S. Grais, President, Minnesota Welfare Conference, St. Paul 
Richard M. Brown, Executive Secretary, Family Service of Milwaukee 
Floor discussion 


THE RESPECTIVE ROLES OF PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting} 
Presiding: Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Vice President, Jewish Federa- 
tion of Metropolitan Chicago 
Speakers: Alvin L. Schorr, family life specialist, Division of Program 
Research, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Paul Mendenhall, staff representative, AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee, New York 
George W. Rabinoff, Consultant, National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York 
Floor discussion 
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QUESTIONS OF FINANCING, INCLUDING PURCHASE OF SERVICES 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Henry L. McCarthy, Executive Director, Community Council 
of Greater New York, New York 
Speakers: Norman Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Welfare, Harrisburg 
Sidney J. Berkowitz, Executive Director, Jewish Family and Community 
Service, Chicago 
Alexander Ropchan, Associate Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Floor discussion 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE EXPANDING YOUTH POPULATION FOR 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Earl J. Beatt, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Bertram M. Beck, Associate Executive Director, National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, New York 
Discussants: Milton Rector, Director, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, New York 
Charles E. Hendry, Director, School of Social Work, University of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Floor discussion 


TECHNIQUES IN RESOLVING INTERGROUP CONFLICT IN HOUS- 
ING, EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, RECREATION, AND HEALTH 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Israel Moss, Director, National Organizations Department, 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, New York 
Panel members: Shelton B. Granger, Director, Urban League, Cleveland 
Mrs. Kimi Hari, Chairman, Intergroup Relations Committee, Minnesota 
Nurses Association 
Monroe Schlactus, Director, Minnesota-Dakotas Regional Office, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, St. Paul 
Floor discussion 


1:00 P.M. 


THE MEANING OF CHANGE TO OLDER PEOPLE 

[Audio-Visual Committee] 
Presiding: Jean M. Maxwell, Consultant, Social, Educational, and Recrea- 
tional Opportunities for Older People, National Council on the Aging, 
New York 
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“Indian Summer.” Folkfilms, Inc., 251 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Floor discussion 


THE FUNCTION OF SOCIAL WORK IN THE U.S. AND AROUND 

THE WORLD 

[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work] 
Presiding: Lester B. Granger, Executive Director, National Urban League, 
New York; President, International Conference of Social Work 
Speaker: Herman D. Stein, Director of Research Center, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
Discussant: Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York 


FRIDAY, MAY 19 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


THE RISING DEMAND FOR PRIVATE CASEWORK SERVICES: ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES AND FOR THE PROFESSION 
[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Daniel Donahue, member of Board, Catholic Welfare Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Ruth Fizdale, Executive Director, Arthur Lehman Counseling 
Service, New York 
Floor discussion 


NEW FORMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: THEIR ORIGIN, PRE- 
VENTION AND TREATMENT 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Rev. J. Carlton Forshee, member of Board, Children’s Home 
Society of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Speaker: Mrs. Elizabeth Fabricant, Officer in Charge of the Social De- 
fense Unit of the United Nations, New York 
Floor discussion 


TODAY'S LOST CHILDREN 

[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Mrs. Sally Luther, member, House of Representatives, Min- 
nesota State Legislature; member of Board, Hennepin County Welfare 
Department, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Mrs. Annie Lee Sandusky, specialist on social services to chil- 
dren in their own homes, Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 
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THE GROWING FAMILY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Paul G. Sonnack, Dean of the Seminary, Augsburg College, 
Minneapolis; member of Board, Lutheran Welfare Society 
Speaker: Gove Hambidge, Jr., M.D., Psychiatric Consultant, Family and 
Children’s Society, Minneapolis 

Floor discussion 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DAY NURSERY CARE FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL 

CHILD 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Hyman S. Lippman, M.D., Director, Amherst H. Wilder Child 
Guidance Clinic, St. Paul 

Day Care as a Therapeutic Service to Preschool Children and Its Potential 
as a Preventive Service 
Speaker: Viola Gilfillan, Executive Director, Victoria Day Nursery, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada 

A Treatment Centre for Autistic and Schizophrenic Children in a Day Nursery 
Setting 
Speaker: Margaret Lovatt, Executive Director, West End Creche, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN REHABILITATION 

[Section I. Group Meeting 6. Cosponsoring Group: Audio-Visual Committee] 
Presiding: Curtis H. Krishef, Director of Community Services, National 
Association for Retarded Children, New York 

“Second Chance.” American Heart Association, Film Library 267 West 25th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

“The Scouler Case.” National Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N.Y. 
Discussion leader; Joan Bonner, Director, Social Service Department, 
Rehabilitation Center, Magee Memorial Hospital for Convalescents, 
Philadelphia 

Floor discussion 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups] 
Presiding: Rosemary Conzemius, Lecturer in Social Work, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Social Work Ethics and Law Enforcement—Dilemma? 
Speaker: Russell Hogrefe, Director, Chicago Youth Centers 

Current Situation in Efforts to Control and Prevent Juvenile Delinquency 
Panel members: Frederick Trost, Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
Martha S. Lewis, Director of Girls Division, New York City Youth Board 
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Russell Hogrefe, Director, Chicago Youth Centers 
Guido Tardi, Assistant Director, Division of Intensive Community Or- 
ganization, Commission on Youth Welfare, Chicago 


HOW A WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE CAN AFFECT THE PLANS 

OF A FIELD OF WORK 

[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, St. Paul 
Speaker: Bernard E. Nash, Special Consultant on Aging, Minnesota De- 
partment of Public Welfare, St. Paul 

Floor discussion 


THE CLEVELAND STUDY OF ALL SOCIAL WORK JOBS: WHY WAS 
IT DONE? HOW WAS IT DONE? WHAT ARE ITS VALUES? 
[Section III. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: William D. Schmidt, Executive Director, Children’s Services, 
Cleveland; member, Evaluation Committee 
Speakers: C. Bushnell Olmsted, personnel adviser, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland 
John Patterson Currie, management consultant, New York 
Critique: Bertram M. Beck, Associate Executive Director, National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, New York 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN REHABILITATION 
[Audio-Visual Committee; Joint session with Section I. Group Meeting 6] 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION. OBSTACLES TO ACTION FOR HU- 
MAN WELFARE 
Presiding: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va.; President, National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: Charles Frankel, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1961 


‘ke NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a voluntary 
association of individual and organizational members who have joined 
the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the problems 
and methods identified with the field of social work and immediately 
related fields. 


NCSW OFFICERS 


President: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va. 

First Vice President: Fred DelliQuadri, New York 
Second Vice President: C. F. McNeil, Philadelphia 
Third Vice President: Nathan Cohen, Cleveland 
Secretary: Emery Brownell, Chicago 

Treasurer: Arch Mandel, Kennebunkport, Maine 

Past President: Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, Mass. 
President-Nominee: Fedele F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Includes Officers Listed Above) 


Term expires 1961: Clark Blackburn, New York; Daniel Blain, M.D., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Sidney Hollander, Baltimore; Hugh R. Jones, Utica, N.Y.; 
William T. Kirk, New York; Gisela Konopka, Minneapolis; Sister Mary Im- 
maculate, San Antonio, Texas 

Term expires 1962: Mrs. George Abbott, Washington, D.C.; Eugene H. 
Freedheim, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Robert T. Lansdale, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; Seaton Manning, San Francisco; Jay L. Roney, 
Chicago; Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, New York 

Term expires 1963: Rudolph T. Danstedt, Washington, D.C.; Frank Glick, 
Boston; Mark Hale, Iowa City; Almon R. Pepper, New York; John D. Porter- 
field, M.D., Washington, D.C.; Harry T. Sealy, Cleveland; Elizabeth Wicken- 
den, New York 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Chairman: Roger Cumming, Washington, D.C. 
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Term expires 1961: Paul V. Benner, Baton Rouge, La.; Pearl Bierman, 
Chicago; Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; Bess Craig, Chicago; Merrill Krughoff, 
New York; Ralph Ormsby, Philadelphia; Jane Sutherland, New York 

Term expires 1962: Paul N. Averell, Birmingham, Mich.; Bernice Bridges, 
New York; Roger Cumming, Washington, D.C.; Dwight H. Ferguson, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Jeanne Jewett, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. Anne T. McCormack, New York; 
Mrs. Mary Alice Roberts, Roanoke, Va. 

Term expires 1963: Mrs. Freda F. Burnside, San Francisco; R. H. Collacott, 
Cleveland; Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Topeka, Kans.; Ira V. Hiscock, New 
Haven, Conn.; Joseph McDonald, New York; William H. Sheridan, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Harold Silver, Detroit 


NCSW PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
(Members-at-Large) 


Term expires 1961: Nelson Jackson, New York; Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Term expires 1962: Sanford Solender, New York 

Term expires 1963: Mrs. Rollin Brown, New York; Philip E. Ryan, New 
York 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION LIAISON PERSONS TO 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Term expires 1962: Council on Social Work Education, Ann Elizabeth 
Neely, New York; National Social Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, 
New York; National Association of Social Workers, Joseph P. Anderson, New 
York; American Public Welfare Association, Peter Kasius, New York; U.S. 
Committee of International Conference of Social Work, Glen Leet, Norwalk, 
Conn. 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 

Chairman: Eleanor P. Ellis, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice Chairman: Ella A. Dye, Hartford, Conn. 

Term expires 1961: Marvin Cardoza, San Francisco; Ruth Cooper, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Arthur R. Hellender, Oakland, Calif.; Andrew F. Juras, Portland, 
Oreg.; Dr. Jerry E. Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Rhorer, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mary Ross, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold E. Simmons, San Mateo, Calif. 

Term expires 1962: Very Rev. Msgr. David I. Dorsch, Baltimore; Bernard 
M. McDermott, Baltimore; Clark L. Mock, Baltimore 

Term expires 1963: Vernon Fox, Tallahassee, Fla.; Joel D. Hunter, Clear- 
water, Fla.; Marion Schmitz, Atlanta, Ga.; Tom E. Wintersteen, Miami, Fla. 


SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 
Chairman: Bernard M. Shiffman, Chicago 
Vice Chairman: Helen Northen, Los Angeles 
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Term expires 1961: Virginia Lee Crowthers, Detroit; Mark Herley, Detroit; 
Emeric Kurtagh, Detroit; Olga M. Mader, Detroit; Louis Stern, South Orange, 
N.J. 

Ferm expires 1962: F. Don Casper, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. F. Bartow Fite, 
Jr., Seattle; Leo Okin, San Francisco; John W. Pugh, Portland, Oreg. 

Term expires 1963: Mrs. Ira Bach, Chicago; Russell W. Ballard, Chicago; 
Stella E. Hartman, Milwaukee; William Schwartz, Chicago 


SECTION III. SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 

Chairman: Mrs. Frank M. Barry, Cleveland 

Vice Chairman: Elmer J. Tropman, Pittsburgh 

Term expires 1961: Margaret Berry, New York; Leona Bevis, Cleveland; 
Nathan Cohen, Cleveland; Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, New York; Mrs. 
Katharine D. Harvey, New York; John G. Hill, Rochester, N.Y.; Henry 
Zucker, Cleveland : 

Term expires 1962: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Rochester, N.Y.; Kenneth W. 
Kindelsperger, Syracuse, N.Y.; Kenneth Storandt, Rochester, N.Y.; Mary E. 
Wood, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Term expires 1963: Mrs. Virginia Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio; J. Kimball 
Johnson, Cleveland; Russell Leedy, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. L. Robert Mass- 
man, Youngstown, Ohio 


NCSW COMMON SERVICE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING MEETINGS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

Chairman: Ralph L. Goff, Glendale, Calif. 

Vice Chairman: John Milner, Los Angeles 

Term expires 1961: Mrs. Freda Burnside, San Francisco; Marjorie Mon- 
telius, San Francisco; Edward Parsons, Jefferson City, Mo.; Alfred E. Poe, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Henry Talbert, Los Angeles; B. W. Tucker, Carbondale, 
Ill.; Homer Wadsworth, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry White, Sacramento, Calif. 

Term expires 1963: George Krell, San Francisco; Murray B. Meld, Los 
Angeles; Eva Schindler-Rainman, Los Angeles; Warren Schmidt, Los Angeles; 
Roy C. Votaw, Sacramento, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Chairman: Sydney B. Markey, Philadelphia 

Vice Chairman: Robert Wray, Harrisburg 

Term expires 1961: Miss Frankie V. Adams, Atlanta, Ga.; Harry Boyte, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Virginia Doscher, Chicago; Welborn R. Ellis, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emma Harrison, New York 

Term expires 1963: Elfriede Friese, Philadelphia; Mrs. Helen Heydrick, 
Philadelphia; Rob Roy, Philadelphia 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Mrs. Inabel Burns Lindsay, Washington, D.C. 
Vice Chairman: Marie Youngberg, Washington, D.C. 
Term expires 1961: Evelyn G. Bell, Indianapolis; G. Harold Duling, 
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Indianapolis; Wesley A. Dunn, Indianapolis; Melville Hosch, Chicago; Walter 
B. Johnson, Indianapolis 

Term expires 1963: Raymond Clapp, Washington, D.C.; Saya S. Schwartz, 
Washington, D.C.; Caroline F. Ware, Washington, D.C.; Helen L. Witmer, 
Washington, D.C. 


NCSW AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Robert Disraeli, New York 

Term expires 1961: Bernice Bridges, New York; Gene Girard, New York; 
Margaret Kahn, New York; Malvin Morton, Chicago; Mrs. Mildred Rabinow, 
New York; Mrs. Helen F. Southard, New York; Alfred V. Taylor, New York 

Term expires 1962: Erik Barnouw, New York; Elizabeth R. Jacobs, New 
York; Eve Kneznek, Albany, N.Y.; Inez D. Lohr, Washington, D.C.; Alex 
Sareyan, New York; Irving S. Shapiro, New York; Harold N. Weiner, New 
York 

Term expires 1963: Dr. Samuel D. Freeman, New York; Rev. Donald Klip- 
hardt, New York; Curtis Krishef, New York; Guichard Parris, New York; 
Ralph Reuter, New York; Mrs. Leah M. Rich, New York 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Herbert Millman, New York 
Rachel Marks, Chicago 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR GROUP WORK PAPERS, 1961 


Chairman: William Schwartz, Chicago 
Ruby Pernell, Minneapolis; Perry Roth, Minneapolis 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PAPERS, 1961 


Chairman: Thomas Sherrard 
Edward Francel, Minneapolis; Charles Wright, Minneapolis 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR 
CASEWORK PAPERS, 1961 

Chairman: Mrs. Anne Oren, Minneapolis 

Mary Baggott, St. Paul; Callman Rawley, Minneapolis 


STAFF PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Jay Roney, Chicago 
Andrew Freeman, Columbus, Ohio; Helen McDaniel, Columbus, Ohio; 
Henry Robison, Columbus, Ohio 
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COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Chairman: Rev. Almon R. Pepper, National Council Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Department of Christian Social Relations 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Paul V. Nyden; Amer- 
ican Social Health Association, Mrs. Esther Sweeney; Big Brothers of America, 
Thomas E. O’Brien; Community and Social Agency Employees Union, AFL- 
CIO, Leila Seigel; National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents, 
Edith F. Balmford; National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies, Abraham Novick; National Social Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise 
N. Mumm; Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Eric Haight; 
United Seamen’s Service, Edward J. Sette; Volunteers of America, Major 
John J. Ford 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: Arch Mandel, Kennebunkport, Maine 

Harry M. Carey, Boston; Fedele Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Eugene H. Freed- 
heim, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Arthur Kruse, Cleveland; C. F. McNeil, Phila- 
delphia; Robert MacRae, Chicago; Leonard W. Mayo, New York; Brooks 
Potter, Boston; Charles I. Shottland, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. Victor Shaw, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; George Stevenson, M.D., Red Bank, N.J.; Terrance L. 
Webster, Minneapolis; Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Personnel: Key to Progress in Social Welfare 

The Use of Auxiliary Personnel: the Aide and the Volunteer 

Salaries and Working Conditions in Social Welfare 

Recruitment: a Community Responsibility in the Manpower Shortage 

Personnel in Public Welfare. Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, staff consultant, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, New York 

Hunger and Human Welfare at Home and Abroad. Margaret E. Adams, 
Assistant Director, National Association of Social Workers, New York 

Getting the Job Done—Legislative Action Is Your Business. Helen Raebeck, 
head, Public Affairs Department, National Council of Jewish Women, New 
York 

Medical Care Legislation—Problems and Progress. Pearl Bierman, medical 
care specialist, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 

The Stake of Social Welfare in an Open Society. Samuel S. Fishzohn, Direc- 
tor, Division of Youth Service, American Jewish Committee, New York 

Relationship of Governmental and Voluntary Services 

Participation of Public Agencies in Local Community Planning 

The Respective Roles of Public and Voluntary Agencies 

Questions of Financing, Including Purchase of Services. Henry L. McCarthy, 
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Executive Director, Community Council of Greater New York, New York 
Implications of the Expanding Youth Population for Youth-serving Agencies. 
Curtis Gatlin, National Committee on Employment of Youth, New York 
Techniques in Resolving Intergroup Conflict in Housing, Education, Em- 
ployment, Recreation, and Health. Israel Moss, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, New York 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


AFL-CIO Community Services Activities, Paul Mendenhall 

American Council for Nationalities Service, Gilbert Convers 

American Friends Service Committee, Louis W. Schneider 

American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Mabel Moore 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Vincent deFrancis 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy 

American Jewish Committee, the Institute of Human Relations, David Dan- 
zig 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division, Randel Shake 

American National Red Cross, Mary Helen Merrill 

American Public Welfare Association, Mrs. Ann Porter 

American Social Health Association, Mrs. Esther E. Sweeney 

Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B'rith, Israel H. Moss 

Association of State Conferences of Social Work, Barbara Thomson 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Dorothy Swinburne 

Big Brothers of America, Thomas E. O’Brien 

Child Study Association of America, Alfred D. Buchmueller 

Child Welfare League of America, Elizabeth Christie 

Church Conference of Social Work, William J. Villaume 

Community and Social Agency Employees Union, A.F.S.C.M.E. AFL-CIO, 
Leila Seigel 

Council on Social Work Education, Ann Elizabeth Neely 

Episcopal Service for Youth, Rev. Kenneth E. Nelson 

Family Service Association of America, Joseph McDonald 

Florence Crittenton Association of America, Bertha Heinemeyer 

International Social Service, American Branch, Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss 

National Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer 

National Association for Retarded Children, Curtis Krishef 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo 

National Association of Social Workers, Joseph P. Anderson 

National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, Windell 
W. Fewell 

National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents, Mrs. Bernice Boehm 

National Committee for the Day Care of Children, Inc., Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheimer 

National Committee on Employment of Youth of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Lazelle D. Alway 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, Preston David 
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National Council, YMCA’s, Southerland D. Miller 

National Council of Jewish Women, Sara Lee Berkman 

National Council on the Aging, Jean Maxwell 

National Council on Alcoholism, Margaret B. Bailey 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Sol Rubin 

National Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Rev. Almon R. Pepper 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Milton A. 
Brown 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Herbert Millman 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Junius L. Allison 

National Public Relations Council of Health and Welfare Services, Harold 
Weiner 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Mrs. Louise Mumm 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Dean W. Roberts, M.D. 

National Travelers Aid Association, Ruth Chaskel 

National Urban League, Nelson C. Jackson 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Eric Haight 

The Salvation Army, Lt. Col. Chester R. Brown 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, Clara M. Allen 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Eugene Shenefield 

United HIAS Service, Frederick Fried 

United Seamen’s Service, Mrs. Lillian Rose 

Volunteers of America, Major John J. Ford 

YWCA of the U.S.A., Ethlyn Christensen 


Index 


AASW, see American Association of So- 
cial Workers 

Accidents, socioeconomic status and, 66 

ACHF, see Adult Counselors and Home 
Finders 

ADC, see Public assistance 

Administration of social agencies: 
boards, 134; decision-making, 133-35; 
informal interaction of board mem- 
bers, 137-38; qualifications for board 
membership (1886), 4-5; voluntary 
agencies, 133-34 

Adult Counselors and Home Finders 
(ACHF), New York, 195-96, 200-201 

Africa, village social organization in, 84 

Aged, the, see Aging, the 

Aging, the, 280; chronic illness, 119; 
health insurance, 118-27; hospitaliza- 
tion, 119-20, 124-25, 126-27; income, 
39, 119; medical care, 24-25, 39, 115-16, 
120-21; nursing homes, 115-16, 124-25; 
OASDI and proposed health insur- 
ance, 121-27; public assistance, 123-24; 
public welfare services, 27 

Agriculture: labor productivity in, 48- 
50, 51-52; production, 92-93; underde- 
veloped countries and, 224 

Aid to Dependent Children (ADC), see 
Public assistance 

Alcoholism, 104 

ALCS, see Arthur Lehman Counseling 
Service 

American Association of Social Workers 
(AASW), founded, 255 

“Anatomy of Poverty, The,” 36-44 

Anomie, 207, 208 

“Anthropologist’s 
The,” 73-86 

Anthropology, viewpoint of, on poverty, 
73°86 

“Are We Mentally Prepared for the 
Elimination of Poverty?” 100-113 


View of Poverty, 


Arthur Lehman Counseling Service 

(ALCS), New York, 195-201 
Assistance, see Public assistance 
Automation, 6, 11, 41-42 


Behavior: conceptualizing complexity 
of, 106-8; of the poverty-stricken, 108 

Birth rate, necessity to control, 57-58 

Boulding, Kenneth E., paper by, 45-58 

Bruno, Frank J., quoted, 253 

Bureau of Labor Statistics social welfare 
personnel survey, 211-21 

Bureau of Public Assistance, see Public 
assistance 


Cancer, socioeconomic status and, 64-65 

Capitalism, Marxist theory on, 42 

Capitalist communism, 57 

Casework, see Social casework 

Chambers, Clarke A., paper by, 252-71 

Children: hunger and, 91-92, 98; mal- 
nutrition, 89; source of social change, 


75 

Children, Aid to Dependent, see Public 
assistance 

Child welfare: Children’s Bureau and 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 10; 
health, 116-17; inadequate services, 9; 
philosophy of, in 1920s, 264; quality of 
service questioned, 10; research, 117 

Chronic illness: the aging, 119; com- 
munity planning research, 131-45; so- 
cioeconomic status and, 64, 66-67 

City planning, see Urban renewal 

Clague, Ewan, paper by, 211-17 

Cohen, Nathaniel, quoted, 14 

Cohen, Wilbur J., paper by, 114-27 

Communism: capitalist communism, 57; 
challenge of, 43 

Community development, 231-33; anal- 
ogy with work with multiproblem 
families, 83-86 
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Community organization for social wel- 
fare, 147-48; agency defined, 146; as 
social work, 173; defined, 129; depend- 
ence on, 17; expert studies, 142-44; 
incentives, 144-45; leadership, 140-42; 
mental health program of Family 
Guidance Center, Harvard School of 
Public Health, 179-93; new concepts, 
128-45; Peace Corps and, 18; planning 
structure, 138-40; processes studied, 
130-45; research lack, 15; social plan- 
ning needed, 109, 111-12; voluntary 
associations, 209, 277 

Community planning, see Community 
development; Community organiza- 
tion for social welfare 

Counseling, see Guidance and counsel- 
ing 

“Creative Effort in an Age of Normalcy, 
1918-33,” 252-71 

Crisis: a factor in agency operations, 135- 
37; theory of, 183-84; use of, 109-11, 
112-13 


Decision-making, 109, 110; in areas af- 
fecting human behavior, 109, 110; in 
community organization, 133-35 

Delinquency, see Juvenile delinquency 

Democracy, tests of, 43-44 

Dental care, socioeconomic status and, 
69, 70-71 

Dental defects, socioeconomic status and, 
67-68 

Depression of 1930s, 7 

deSchweinitz, Karl, 256 

“Developing the Potential for Finding 
One’s Identity in Today’s World,” 
205-10 

Dick, Jane W., paper by, 222-27 

Disease: cause of poverty, 71; socioeco- 
nomic status and, 59-72, 60-61, 64-65 

Duhl, Leonard J., M.D., paper by, 100- 
113 

Dumpson, James R., paper by, 87-99 


Economic planning: Finland, 235-36; 
Western Europe, 235-36 

Education: problems of identity and, 
208; school attendance, socioeconomic 
status, and illness, 69 

Education for social work: curriculum 
needs of international students, 243- 


45 


Index 


Eligibility of aging for medical care, 121 

Employment, planning for, in Western 
Europe, 235-36 

Equalitarianism, 206 


Family-centered social work, see Family 
social work 

Family counseling, see Family life edu- 
cation; Guidance and counseling 

Family diagnosis, see Family social work 

Family disorganization, see Multiprob- 
lem family 

Family life education, 28; opportunities 
in relocation, 34 

Family living: children as source of so- 
cial change, 75; common stress situa- 
tions, 179-93; crises, 183-84; “‘ex- 
changes” between generations, 54-55; 
income and nutrition, 88-89; income 
loss, illness, and socioeconomic status, 
68-69; medical and dental care and 
socioeconomic status, 69-71; poverty- 
stricken, 102; poverty subculture, 53- 


54 

Family social work: case history of pre- 
ventive intervention, 185-88; multi- 
problem family defined, 74; preven- 
tive casework research, 179-93; respon- 
sibility of public welfare, 27, 28 

Family welfare work, see Family social 
work 

FAO, see United Nations 

Federal aid to education: medical and 
dental, 116 

Federal welfare services, see Public wel- 
fare 


Financing social welfare: voluntary 
agencies, 16, 136 

Finland, long-term social policy in, 
235°37 


Fizdale, Ruth, paper by, 194-204 
Folks, Homer, on prevention, 263-64 
Forand, Aime J., National Conference 
on Social Welfare Award citation, xi 
Frankel, Charles, paper by, 272-83 


General assistance, see Public assistance 

Gladwin, Thomas, paper by, 73-86 

Government, obligation of, in social 
welfare, 40-41 

Government agencies in social work, see 
Public welfare 

Group work, see Social group work 


Index 


Guidance and counseling: Arthur Leh- 
man Counseling Service, 197-98; social 
workers and, 202 


Hall, Helen, quoted, 270 

Harvard School of Public Health: Fam- 
ily Guidance Center community 
health program, 179-93 

Health insurance, see Medical care 

Hoffer, Joe R., paper by, 239-51 

Hong Kong, 232 

Housing: Public Housing Administra- 
tion, 34-35; substandard, 39; tuber- 
culosis and, 63; see also Urban re- 
newal 

“Hunger and Human Welfare,” 87-99 


Identification, with groups, 207-10 
Identity in today’s world, 205-10 
Income, formula for increase of per 
capita, 46-48 
Industrialization, social ills and, 225 
Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, proposed, 117 
Insurance, health, see Medical care 
Intergroup work, see Community or- 
ganization for social welfare 
“International Implications of United 
States Social Work Practice,” 239-51 
International social welfare, 222-27; com- 
munity development, 83-86; needs, 
245-51; role of social worker, 97-99; 
United States social work practice and, 
239-51 
Israel, army as acculturation organiza- 
tion, 111 


Juvenile delinquency, poverty and, 103- 
4 


Kellogg, Paul U., 257 

Kennedy, John F.: message to the Con- 
ference, ix; social welfare policies of 
Administration, 8, 21-29 


Labor, productivity of, and poverty, 47- 
50, 51-52, 54 

Lasker, Bruno, views of, on social work, 
266-67 

Leadership in community organization, 
140-42 

Life expectancy, 59-60 

Lindeman, Eduard C., contributions to 
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social work, 264-65; on the volunteer, 
13 
Living standards, 278; income and nu- 
trition, 88-89; United States, 38-41 
Local public welfare, see Public welfare 


McCarthy, Eugene J., paper by, 36-44 

MacRae, Robert H., discussion by, 216- 
21 

Malnutrition: world-wide, 89-91 

Marxist theory on capitalism, 42 

Mass communication as socializer, 208 

Medical assistance, see Medical care 

Medical care: for the aging, 24-25, 39, 
115-16, 118-27, 120-21; health insur- 
ance for the aging, 118-27; legislation, 
114-27; nursing homes, 115-16, 124-25; 
socioeconomic status and, 69-70 

Medical care insurance, see Medical care 

“Medical Care Legislation,” 114-27 

Medical research, 117 

Mental health and illness: community 
program of Family Guidance Center, 
Harvard School of Public Health, 179- 
93; hospitalization, 105; social prob- 
lems redefined as, 103, 104 

“Message to the Conference,” ix 

Minneapolis, meetings of 1907 and 1931 
National Conference of Social Work, 
6-7 

Minority groups, see Negroes 

Morris, Robert, paper by, 128-45 

Mortality rates: children, 91-92 

Multiproblem family: defined, 74; help- 
ing, 85-86; social work and, 79-80; sub- 
culture, 74-77, 81-83 


National Association of Social Workers 
statement on practice, 241-42 

National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, see National Conference 
on Social Welfare 

National Conference of Social Work, see 
National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare 

National Conference on Social Welfare, 
Vv, 311; Associate Groups program 
chairmen, 316-17; Awards, xi; Busi- 
ness Organization for 1961, 9311-17; 
function, 284; message from President 
John F. Kennedy, ix; name changes, 
255; National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 1886, 3-6; National 
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National Conference (Continued) 
Conference of Social Work, 1931, 6-7; 
officers, 311; Program, 284-310; role de- 
fined, 6; theme, 3, 31, 284 

National Federation of Settlements re- 
port on unemployment, 1928, 270 

National Social Workers Exchange, see 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers 

Negroes’ “group self-hatred,” 206 

“New Administration Looks at Social 
Welfare, The,” 21-29 

“New Concepts in Community Organ- 
ization,” 128-45 

Nursing homes, 115-16, 124-25 


OASDI, see Social insurances 

“Obstacles to Action for Human Wel- 
fare,” 272-83 

Old age, see Aging, the 


Parad, Howard J., paper by, 178-93 

Peace Corps, 17-18 

Personnel of social welfare, 211-21; age, 
218; aversion to term “social worker,” 
26; geographical distribution, 213; in- 
ternational students, 243-45; men, 213- 
14, 218-19; recruiting, 17-18, 220-21; 
role in international social work, 97- 
g9; shortages, 11-13, 219-21; training, 
27; voluntary vs. public, 212-13; wom- 
en, 6, 213-14 

—— standards and practices: education, 
217-18, 219; fringe benefits, 215-16, 
217; hours, 215; insurances, 216; pri- 
vate casework, 194-95; salaries, 214-15, 
216-17, 218-19; sick leave, 215-16; 
training and salaries, 10-11; vacations, 
215; volunteers, 11-13 

Philosophy of social work, 259, 260-66; 
community organization, 128-29; Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman, 264-65; Mary E. 
Richmond, 259 

Poliomyelitis, socioeconomic status and, 
62-63 

Pond, M. Allen, paper by, 59-72 

Population explosion, 223-24, 232 

“Poverty and Disease,” 59-72 

Poverty, see Social problems 

Practice of social work, see Social work 
practice 

Pray, Kenneth L. M., quoted, 173 
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Premature birth, socioeconomic status 
and, 65 

“Presidential Address,” 3-20 

Prevention: poverty, 101-2; preventive 
casework, 178-93; preventive social 
work, 4; public health and, 180-83; 
Mary Richmond on, 178; social work 
and, in 1920s, 261-64 

“Preventive Casework: Problems and 
Implications,” 178-93 

Profession of social work, see Education 
for social work; Personnel of social 
welfare; Social work as a profession 

Psychiatry, social work and, 257-58 

Psychology, social work and, 257-58 

Public agencies, see Public welfare agen- 
cies 

Public assistance: 123-24; Aid to De- 
pendent Children (ADC): and unem- 
ployment insurance, 8-9, 24; Bureau of 
Public Assistance and Children’s Bu- 
reau, 10; salaries, 219; social services 
insufficient, 9 

Public health: the aging, 118-27; can- 
cer, 64-65; child health research, 117; 
children, 116-17; chronic illness, 64, 
67; communicable diseases, 60-64; 
dental defects, 67-68; environment, 
118; Federal aid to medical and dental 
education, 116; health services, 69-71; 
illness and income, 68-69; Institute of 
Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment, 117; legislation proposed, 115- 
16, 117, 118-19, 122-27; medical care, 
114-27; noninfectious diseases, 64-68; 
nursing homes, 115-16, 124-25; per- 
sonnel shortage, 116; poliomyelitis, 62- 
63; poverty and disease, 59-72; pre- 
ventive measures, 180-83; research, 
117; school attendance, 69; substand- 
ard housing and, 63; tuberculosis, 63- 
64; typhoid fever, 60-61; water sup- 
plies, 61, 117-18 

Public Housing Administration, pro- 
posed use of grants to, 34-35 

Public relations of social welfare: image 
of social workers, 12-13; image of the 
voluntary agency, 16 

Public relief, see Public assistance 

Public welfare: the aging, 27; family 
casework, 27, 28; Social Security Ad- 
ministration research program, 9 

Public welfare agencies: hours, 215; 
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manpower, 212-13; personnel insur- 
ances, 216; social security, 216; vaca- 
tions, 215; voluntary agencies and, 15- 
17 


Recreation agencies as socializers, 208-9 

“Reflections on Poverty,” 45-58 

Religion, problems of identity and, 208 

Relocation: see Urban renewal 

Research in social welfare: community 
organization lack, 15; community or- 
ganization processes, 130-45; hospital 
services, 115-16; medical, 117; per- 
sonnel survey, 211-21; preventive case- 
work, 179-93; social problems and, 108- 
g; Social Security Administration pro- 
gram, 10 

Ribicoff, Abraham, paper by, 21-29 

Richmond, Mary E., contributions to 
profession, 258-60; quoted, 179 

“Rising Demand for Private Casework 
Services, The,” 194-204 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, quoted, 23 

Rose, Arnold M., paper by, 205-10 


St. Paul, Minn., meetings of 1886 Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 3-6 

Schwartz, William, paper by, 146-71 

Science, civilization and, 49 

Settlements in 19208, 267-71 

Shaw, Thelma, paper by, 3-20 

Simkhovitch, Mary, quoted, 269 

Singer report on food surpluses, 96 

Smalley, Ruth E., discussion by, 171-77 

Social action: Mary E. Richmond on, 
259; need for, 13-15; 19208, 253, 254, 
260-61; settlements in 19208, 269-71; 
waning enthusiasm for, 258 

Social casework: Adult Counselors and 
Home Finders (ACHF), 195-96, 200- 
201; Arthur Lehman Counseling Serv- 
ice (ALCS), 195-201; casework agency 
defined, 146; private, 194-204; preven- 
tive, 178-93, 188-92; preventive inter- 
vention techniques, 185-88; short-term 
preventive intervention, 184-88 

Social change, 96, 272-73; children as 
source of, 75; identification and, 206-8; 
1918-33, 252-71; reflected in Proceed- 
ings, 7-8; requirements for, 75-77; 
standard of living, 278; underde- 
veloped countries, 222-27, 229-35 
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“Social Concern of the United States in 
International Affairs, The,” 222-27 

Social group: characteristics, 158-59; 
functions, 175; social worker, agency, 
and, 175-77; social worker and, 159-70; 

Social group work: agency, group work- 
er, and group, 175-77; group work 
agency defined, 146; professional tasks, 
156-58; social worker and group, 159- 
70 

Social history, 37-38, 252-71; hunger 
marchers of 1932, 77-78; New Deal, 78- 
79 

Social insurances: health insurance for 
the aging, 24-25; medical care for the 
aging, 24-25, 121-27; Old Age, Survi- 
vors, and Disability Insurance (OASDI) 
and proposed health insurance, 121- 
27; Social security and public welfare 
personnel, 216; Social security pro- 
posed rate increase, 126; unemploy- 
ment insurance extended, 8-9, 23-24 

Social legislation: medical care legisla- 
tion, 114-27 

Social mobility, 275, 

Social planning: Finland, 236-37; West- 
ern Europe, 236-37; see also Com- 
munity development; Community or- 
ganization for social welfare 

Social policy: Finland, 235-37; toward 
poverty, 55-56; Western Europe, 235- 


37 

“Social Policy in the Development of 
Nations,” 228-38 

Social problems, 101; discussed in past 
Proceedings, 7-8; 1886, 3-6; Kennedy 
Administration policies on, 21-29; 
kinds, 274; 1931, 6-7; prevention, 261- 
64; redefined as mental health prob- 
lems, 103, 104; research needed, 108- 
9; United Nations and, 234 

—— alcoholism, 104 

—— automation, 6, 41-42 

—— juvenile delinquency and poverty, 
103-4 

—— malnutrition, 87-99 

—— multiproblem family: defined, 74; 
helping, 85-86; subculture, 74-77, 81- 
83 

—— poverty: accidental, 45; “anatomy” 
of, 36-44; anthropologist’s view of, 73- 
86; attitudes toward, 36-37, 102-3; be- 
havior of poverty-stricken, 108; 
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Social problems (Continued) 
chronic, 45; comparative, 45-46; de- 
fined, 45; depression of 1930s, 38; dis- 
ease and, 59-72; elimination of, 100-13; 
hunger and social welfare, 87-99; “re- 
flections” on, 45-58; remedies for, 9; 
social policy toward, 55-56; sources, 
51-53; subculture, 50, 52-53, 54, 56; 
symptomatology, 102, 103, 106; types, 
105-6; “undeserving poor,” 76-77; 
United States, 38-41; voluntary, 51 

—— substandard housing, 39; tubercu- 
losis and, 63 

—— underdeveloped countries, 222-27, 
230-35 

—— unemployment, 8-9, 39-40, 275- 
76 

—— urbanization, 6, 30-35, 275; in un- 
developed countries, 232-33 

Social security program, see Public wel- 
fare; Social insurances 

Social services, defined, 241 

Social welfare, concept of, 278-80; de- 
fined, 241; depression of 1930s, 7; his- 
tory, 3-14; problems, 274 

“Social Welfare Personnel in 1960,” 211- 
21 

Social work, defined, 241 

Social work administration, see Admin- 
istration of social welfare agencies 

Social work as a profession: contribu- 
tions of Eduard C. Lindeman, 264-65; 
contributions of Mary E. Richmond, 
258-60; decision-making and, 109, 110; 
functions, 150-53, 154-56, 172-73; 
growth in 1920s, 252-71; image of so- 
cial workers, 12-13; middle- and upper- 
income groups and, 200-201, 203-4; 
multiproblem families and, 79-80; per- 
sonnel shortages, 10-13, 219-21; per- 
sonnel survey, 211-21; poverty and, 74; 
preventive social work, 4, 178-93; pri- 
vate practitioner and, 202-3; profes- 
sional assignment, 153-56, 175; profes- 
sionalization, 255-56, 271; professional 
tasks, 156-58, 159-70; responsibilities, 
14-15, 26-27, 28-29; specialization, 14- 
15, 146-47, 148; systems, 153-54, 175; 
terminology, 241-42; underdeveloped 
countries and, 226-27; “undeserving 
poor” and, 76-77; views of Bruno 
Lasker, 266-67; volunteers, 12 

—— community organization: defined, 
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129; dependence of social welfare on, 
17; new concepts, 128-45 

—— family social work: case history of 
preventive intervention, 185-88; pre- 
ventive casework research, 179-93; Te- 
sponsibility of public welfare, 27, 28 

—— international, 222-27; community 
development, 83-86; needs, 245-51; 
role of social worker, 97-99; United 
States social work practice and, 239-51 

—— social action: need for, 13-15; 1920s, 
253, 254, 260-61; Mary E. Richmond 
on, 259; settlements in 1920s, 269-71; 
waning enthusiasm for, 258 

—— social casework: private, 194-204; 
preventive, 178-93 

—— social group work: generic ele- 
ments, 174-75; professional tasks, 156- 
58; the social worker in the group, 145- 


77 

Social work education, see Education for 
social work 

“Social Worker in the Group, The,” 146- 
7 

social work practice: community organ- 
ization, 130-45, 147-48, 173, 209; con- 
ceptual base, 172, 173-74; the family as 
a unit of service, 147; function of the 
social agency, 148; functions of the so- 
cial worker, 152-53, 154, 157-58, 2773 
generic, 174-75; international implica- 
tions of United States, 239-51; inter- 
national social welfare, 248-51; meth- 
od, 149, 150-51, 156-58, 174-75; preven- 
tive intervention, 184-88; preventive 
social work, 4, 188-92; private social 
casework, 194-204; professional assign- 
ment, 175; professional tasks, 156-58, 
159-70; relationship of agency, social 
worker, and group, 175-77; relationship 
of social worker and group, 159-70; 
settlements in 1920s, 267-71; the social 
worker in the group, 145-77; specializa- 
tion, 146-47, 148; terminology, 241-42; 
United States practice defined, 240-42 

Social work research, see Research in so- 
cial work 

Socioeconomic status: accidents and, 66; 
anthropologist’s view of poverty, 73- 
86; attitudes toward poverty, 102-3; 
behavior of the poverty-stricken, 108; 
chronic illness and, 66-67; communi- 
cable diseases and, 60-61; dental care 
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and, 69, 70-71; dental defects and, 67- 
68; disease and, 59-72; health services 
and, 69-71; income loss and illness, 68- 
69; medical care and, 69-70; middle- 
class values, 81-83, 86; multiproblem 
families as subculture, 74-77, 81-83; 
noninfectious diseases and, 64-65; 
poverty as subculture, 50, 52-53, 54, 
"4-77; premature birth and, 65; school 
attendance and illness, 69; “‘undeserv- 
ing poor,” 76-77 
Suburbanization, 31 


Taxation, income-distributing function, 
54; income-maintenance device, 56 

Transportation and urbanization, 32 

Tuberculosis: control of, 63-64; socioeco- 
nomic status and, 63-64 

Typhoid fever, control of, 60-61 


Underdeveloped countries, 222-27, 229- 
38; agriculture, 224; communicable 
diseases, 60; community development, 
231-33; malnutrition, 90-99; popula- 
tion explosion, 223-24, 232; social 
change, 222-27, 229-35; social prob- 
lems, 222-27, 230-35; social welfare 
needs and wants, 243-51; social work, 
226-27; urbanization, 232-33 

Unemployment, 8-9, 39-40, 275-76; hun- 
ger marchers of 1932, 77-78; settle- 
ments’ report on, 269-70 

Unemployment insurance, see Social in- 
surance 

UNICEF, see United Nations 

United Nations: Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), 89-91, 93-94; So- 
cial Commission, 225-26, 2g0 ff.; social 
problems and, 234; United Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF): assault on world 
hunger, 93-94, 97-98; United States 
and, 230-31 

United States: cold war, 280-81; depres- 
sion of 1930s, 38; equalitarianism, 206; 
Federal aid to medical and dental edu- 
cation, 116; foreign aid, 222-27, 230- 
$1, 240, 250-51; geographical distribu- 
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tion of social workers, 213; hunger 
marchers of 1932, 77-78; income, 38- 
39; living standards, 38-41, 88-89, 278; 
medical care legislation, 114-27; New 
Deal, 78-79; nutrition, 88-89; poverty 
in, 38-41, 50, 100-102; poverty subcul- 
ture, 50, 52-53, 54; public health, 114- 
27; social change, 7-8, 252-71, 272-73, 
278; social concern in international af- 
fairs, 222-27; social history, 37-38, 77- 
79, 252-71; substandard housing, 39; 
suburbanization, 31; unemployment, 
8-9, 39-40; United Nations and, 2g0- 
$1; urbanization, 30-35 

“Urbanism,” 30-35 

Urbanization, 6, 30-35; transportation 
problems, 32; underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 232-33; water supplies and, 61 

Urban renewal: city planning, 32, 104; 
Federal assistance, 32-34; relocation, 
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Vaile, Gertrude, 256, 260; on prevention, 
261; quoted, 260 

Van Kleeck, Mary, quoted, 262 

Van Waters, Miriam, quoted, 265 

Voluntary agencies: control of, 133-34; 
criticism of, 16-17; hours, 215; image 
of, 16; manpower, 212-13; personnel 
insurances, 216; public agencies and, 
15-17; sick leave, 216; social security, 
216; tax money and, 16; vacations, 215, 

Voluntary associations as socializers, 208- 
10 

Volunteers in social welfare: image of, 
12; need for, and source of, 11-13 


Waris, Heikki, paper by, 228-38 

Weaver, Robert C., paper by, 30-35 

Welfare, public, see Public welfare 

Welfare planning, see Community or- 
ganization for social welfare 

“Welfare state,” the, 273, 277-80; social 
welfare programs, 40-41 


Youth, 280; in labor force, 40; services 
for, 27-28 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 88TH ANNUAL FoRUM may also be found 
in Community Organization, 1961 (published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press); and in Casework Papers, 1961 and New Perspectives 
on Group Work: Theory, Organization, and Practice, information 


concerning which may be obtained from the National Conference 


on Social Welfare. 


